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To the Hon. Mayor and City Council: 

Gentlemen : I have the honor herewith to transmit for your 
information this, " The Second Report " of the Board of Health, 
embodying the Health Officer's able and exhaustive report, and 
tabulated statistics of mortality for the years 1875 and 1876, in- 
clusive; together with other valuable papers bearing upon the 
sanitary condition and progress of the city of Nashville. 

Trusting that the accompanying reports will afford a satisfac- 

factory exhibit of the workings of the Health Department of 

your City Government for the term therin embraced, I am very 

respectfully, 

'Your obedient servant, 

J. R. BuiST, M. D., Prmdent. 
Nashville, Tenn., August, 1877. 



Resolved, That the Board of Health, while formally accepting 
and publishing the accompanying report, does not hold itself 
responsible for any opinions, theory or criticisms therein con- 
tained, but as every such paper is published over the signature of 
its writer, who is entitled to the credit of its production, the 
responsibility for its statements of facts and opinions must rest 
there also. 



Sanitary Reform in Nashville. 



WITH MORTUARY STATISTICS FOR 1875 AND 1876. 



A Report made to the Board of Health of the City of Nanhvillcy 
by J. Berrien Lindsley, M. D., Health Officer, 



To the President and Members of the Nashville Board of Health : 
Gentlemen : I have the honor herewith to present to the 
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Page 71, for " B. F. Morton," read '' B. F. Manlove." 
Page 81, for " W. Ewing," read '' \Vm. (I. Ewing/' 
Page 85, for " Elisha Hall/' read '' Elisha Harris.-' 
Page 94, for " T. H. P. Pool,'' read ^' E. F. P. Pool." 



out in actual life must be given, and not essays touching all 
around a subject. 

It is simple justice to state that the com])osition of this report 
has been mainly a work for the month of July, without intermit- 
ting daily attention to office registration and hospital calls. But 
for the faithful assistance of the Sanitary Inspectors in compiling 
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the various tables, and of a competeDt amanueDsis, it would have 
been a physical impossibility to have finished the labor within 
the time assigned. 

With great satisfaction I also transmit herewith the accompa- 
nying reports upon special topics by my distinguished collabora- 
tors, the City Engineer, the State Geologist, and the Professor of 
Chemistry in Vanderbilt University. When it is considered 
that these gentlemen are all experts, whose time is fully occupied, 
and whose special services at all times command high fees, these 
voluntary contributions to your objects are highly significant, as 
proving that the culture and science of Tennessee are heart and 
hand with the medical profession in the great work of promoting 
Public Hygiene and Preventive Medicine. 

To the skilled meterologist connected with that beneficent arm 
of (jovernment, the United States Signal Service, we are indebt- 
ed for the fullest article yet printed on the climate of Nashville. 
It is the fruit of much laborious research. To round off our 
work for strangers and new comers, the best informed local his- 
torian has taken time, in the midst of pressing official duties, to 
arrange brief but elaborate "Annals." A distinguished scholar 
has given much labor in preparing an exhaustive index, without 
which, as Allibone well and frequently maintains in his famous 
" Dictionary of Authors,'^ books filled with facts have no right 
to see the light. 

Nashville, August 7, 1877. 



0\ SANITARY REFORM IN NASHVILLE. 

Hygiene, or more properly oivilization, of which it is a phase, 
may be summed up in two words : morality, comfort. — Lei-i/. 

Medical science has been, and is to be, for centuries to come, a 
mighty moral agent, which, in its application to social and polit- 
ical economy, promises the most brilliant results. We may men- 
tion the arrest and extinction of epidemics as one of these. The 
application of an efficient medical police to our larger towns, by 
the establishment of "Boards of Health," with the requisite 
powers, may be reckoned as one of the moat important results 
accomplished by the social influence of the profession, — Qainlard, 

HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION. 

The year 1866 is famous in the annals of epidemics, because 
of the wide-spread prevalence of Asiatic cholera in the United 
States. Whenever this dread disease sets out on a t«ur, com- 
mencing in its remote and obscure seats amid Hindoo hamlets, 
the people of Tennessee take a lively interest in its progress. 
For hitherto that progress has never terminated without notable 
halts in many localities in our beautiful State. So it was at the 
date mentioned above, tliat the Nashville Medical Society, then 
well representing the profession, sounded a warning note, and 
urged the City Government by timely sanitary measures to ward 
off the impending danger. 

In the daily newspapers of June, 1S66, we read that " Dr. C. 
K. Winston, President of the Nashville Medical Society, has 
suggested the names of the following physicians as a Board of 
Health for the various wards of the city, in view of the probable 
approach of the cholera." He also suggested that the first meet- 
ing be held at the ofSce of Dr. T. L. Maddin, on next , Tuesday 
evening, at 8 o'clock. Accordingly, on June oth, 1866, t\ie^ first 
Board of Hmlih of Nashville was formed thus, the members not 
necessarily residing in the ward designated : 

For the First Ward, W- A. Cheatham and J. R. Buist. 

For the Second Ward, J. C. Newnan and H. M, Compton. 

For the Third Ward, T. L. Maddin and W. L. Nichol. 
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For the Fourth Ward, J. W. Morton and W. B. Maney. 
For the Fifth Ward, J. D. Winston and J. H. Callender. 
For the Sixth Ward, T. B. Buchanan and J. D. Plunket. 
For the Seventh Ward, E. F. P. Pool and J. H. Currey. 
For the Eighth Ward, C. A. Brodie and J. A. Beauchamp. 
For the Ninth Ward, T. M. Hughes and V. S. Lindsley. 
For the Tenth Ward, T. A. Atchison and D. DuPre. 

The Board was organized by electing J. C. Newnan, Presi- 
dent ; T. L. Maddin, Vice-President ; and J. D. Plunket, Secre- 
tary. Full interchange of opinions took place, and much ear- 
nestness of purpose was exhibited. 

Three other meetings were held in June. The Board was di- 
vided into Committees on Hygiene, Nuisances, Endemic Diseases,. 
Epidemic Diseases, Meteorology and Mortuary reports. On the 
18th, W. D. Horton takes the place of J. H. Currey. On the 
26th, the result of conferences with the City Government is 
given in the shape of a bill to establish a Board of Health, which 
had passed and become a law. There was perfect co-operation. 

In July and August the Board met five times, cholera ap- 
proaching from Louisville. To August 11th, Secretary Plunket 
reports one case, a visitor from Cincinnati. To August 31st, 
seven deaths. By September 15th, the epidemic was fully under 
way. 

By October 13th, the epidemic was a thing of the past. The 
Dispatch of that date estimates at over eight hundred deaths, the 
harvest which the pestilence gathered while it held high carnival 
in the city ; and says, "With the single exception of Memphis, 
the mortality has been greater in Nashville, according to pop- 
ulation, than any other city it has yet visited in this country.'* 
It also states that, "the pestilence raged with greater force than 
during its former visitations.^' 

Under the smart of this terrible punishment for inattention to 
the warnings of medical science, the municipal authorities no 
longer hesitated to make tbe Board of Health a reality. On 
April 11, 1867, the ordinance of June 23, 1866, organizing the 
Board of Health was amended, so as to create a Health Officer, 
with a salary of $1,800 per annum. With the exception of fiive 
months, autumnal and winter, his entire time was to be devoted 
to his duties ; while during all the year he was subject to the 



instructious of the Board. The Health Officer was to be Domi- 
nated by the Board of Health and elected by joint vote of both 
Boards of the City Council. 

On April loth, Joseph Jones, M, D., professor of physiology 
and pathology in the medical department of the University of 
Nashville, was nominated as Health Oifitisr, and afterwards 
duly elected. He was the first person who tilled that office in 
Nashville or in Tennessee. An expert scientist, and a phyaician 
who had filled a high position in the army of the Confederate 
States dnring the four years contest, he was thoronghly furnished 
for the difficult task to which he was summoned. He devoted 
his entire energies to the work, was cordially sustained by the 
Board, by the City Government, and by the citiKens generally. 

Nashville had in earnest entered upon a career of sanitary 
reform, which if continued a few years would have made the 
city as renowned for health as it has always been for intellect. 

All this was frustrated by the strange political anomaly which 
disfranchised the wealth, intellect and virtue, while it en- 
franchised the vice, ignorance and misery of the city. From 
the minutes of the Board of Health it appears that on December 
Ilth, Prof. Jones was unanimously and against his own protest 
nominated as Health Officer for the year 18(J8. Tlie City 
Government ignored this nomination, and elected a candidate of 
their own. The Board of Health did not see projjer to contest 
(his illegal step, and virtually came to an end ; although a futile 
attempt was made to revive it Julyj 1869, when .Tohn M, Baas, 
as Receiver, replaced the entire City (.lovernment. AgainsI the 
respectful remonstrances of the Board, he made the fatal mistake 
of economizing at the expense of the public health. 

In 1M73, a year whose fame will long be connected with that 
of Asiatic cholera, Nashville received another severe and costly 
lesson on the importance of sanitary common sense. And on 
May 27, 1874, the ordinance creating the present Board of 
Health became a law. On June 1st, the Board met and organized, 
Dr. J. D. Plunket being President, and Dr. J. R. Buist, Secre- 
tary. The other membui-s were, the Mayor T. A. Kercheval, 
Professor Charles K. Winston, M. D., and Henry M. Compton, 
M. D, Mayor Morton B. Howell became a member on Oct. 6, 
1874. Dr. J. R. Buist resigned Feb. 20, 187."), and W. J. 
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McMurray was elected to fill the vacancy. He went out Octo- 
ber, 1873, being elected aldermaa, and Dr. Buist wa^ chosen ta 
fill tbe vacancy. October, 1875, Thomas A. Kercheval again 
entered the Board as Mayor. 

In May, 187fi, Dr. John A. Draughon waa elected Dr. Win- 
ston's succestsor. Dr. H. M. Compton, who died on July 20tli, 
1876, v/m succeeded by Dr. J. B. W. Nowlin. Dr. Bnial's term 
expired June, 1877. He was unanimously re-elected. 

On June 3, 1874, John Watson Morton, M.D. was chosen Health 
OfEcer, The Board at once entered upon its work with dili- 
gence. Proper blanks were prepared, and a Mortuary Register 
commenced on July 4th. Dr. Morton retired from office on 
June 10th, 187G, when tbe present incumbent took charge. Tbe 
work accomplished by the Board during the past three years, is 
exhibited in the report of Dr. Morton, November 24th, 1875, 
and in the following pages. 

The great object of the Board has been t« lay a permanent 
foundation for durable future work. It has endeavored to carry 
the people with it, commencing its labors in the full tide of the 
greatest commercial revulsion America has ever known ; it han 
been exceedingly cautious in urging expensive sanitary measurep^ 
and has contented itself with keeping before the citizens and tbe 
municipal authorities the unspeakable importance of cleanlineM 
on all premises, private and public. It has also, in addttiun to 
reliable and valuable mortality statistics, collected a large amount 
of most important data, which will always be of use in the- 
future. 

The great (juestlons of water supply, of drainage, of sewerage^ 
of night and day aoavengering, have been taken up, and in some 
cases very satisfactory progress made. 

Having within the past year studied with care the reports of 
fifly or sixty city and State Boards of Health, I may perhaps be 
allowed to congratulate our own people upon the fact tliat tbe 
essential elements of permanence, medical skill, and freedom 
from the deadly poison of politics, all unite in tbe compoaitioB 
of the Nashville Board of Health. 

Dr. Manning Simons, an eminent physician of Charleston, 
in an exhaustive and able report made to the South Caroliss 
State Medical Society, in 1877, attributes the well known low 



sanitary condition of the wealthy and intelligent city of Charles- 
ton, to the wretchedly defective organization of the Board of 
Health. 

The Board of Healtli of Cliarlenton lias 
ti queation an to whether t\\e^e I'hangen h&vf 
the belter, oti eocli occasio 

In July, 1815, we find an urd a e t prtserve the health of the city of 
t'harleHton, and to appu nt U)miu sa uners of health, aeven of whom "shall 
constitute a quorum," to □ eet at leaat nee a. week, or oftener if they deem it 
neceBsary. 

In January, 1S42, the ofiice of ty registrar wns created. Hin daty was 
prescribed as tollowB: "He shall prepare and publish weekly hilla ui mortality 
make and preeerve the iuelt!'orol<)g al and themiometrical ohservatioiiH ; keep a 
public register of all marr iges b rths and ieaths, which take place within the 
city; inquire into the cause of alJ epidemic deseases, and report the same to 
the Mayor or the Board of Health." 

December, 1858, the Board was again changed, so aa to consist of the Mayor 
of Che city, one alderman from each of the wards of the oitj, and the city 
registrar, and they were endowed with all the powers hitherto conferred 
by law upon the commissioners of health. 

August 3rd, 1869, the Board was ngain changed, and on tiie suggestion of our 
friend, Dr. R. Lcl)by, Sr,, the miiat reasonnhlc and the best mode of formation 
of llie Board was adopted. 

On this plan, the Board wm composed of the Mayor, the President of ^be 
Medical Society, the Dean of the Faunity of the Medical College of the Htate of 
South Carolina, the Physician of the Orphan Houne, the City Begistrar, the 
Health Officer of the Port and Harbor of t^liarleitlon, and tlie Chairman of the 
Comtninsioners of the Alms Honse, Markets and Orphan House. 

In 1872, the Board was again changed, so as to consist of the "Mayor, as 
chairman ; the City Begiatrar, who shall also be secretary of the Board ; and 
of tile medical committee, two practicing physicians, who, with the Registrar. 
■ball be the medical cotnmittee of the Board, to be appointed by (he Mayor, 
subject to confirmation by council, and one citizen ^uot an alderman) from each 

This would have made a ^ood Board of Health hiid it been possible fur it to 
remain long in existence. 

Again, in March, 1875, the Board underwent u change, by which " It shall 
ooDsist of one physician, one pharmaceutical chemist, two ciliiienB, and two 
aldermen, all of whom shall he ap^ioinlvd by the Mayor. The city Registrar 
•hall be, ex-oCBcio, a member of the Board." 

This Board then has been provided with ample and excellent InwK, and with 
power to enforce them, and yet we only express the feeling of the |ieo|ile, and 
eren some of those who have been memliers of tlie Board, when we rep<irt that 
it has been a complete failure. Further, we have seen in our brief sketch of 
the history of l!ie various phases of formation through which the Board bus 
jHUBed, thill medical nien, from time to lime hiive been members of it, bill one 
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by one these gentlemen have resigned their post, and scarcely a year passes that 
the physicians on the Board do not give place to others. 

Your, committee made inquiry into the causes of this, and found by the 
statement of one who has but recently resigned, that it was brought about by 
the fact, that whilst he was anxious to contribute in any way in his power, 
even at the sacrifice of time, and with the expense of labor, to the benefit of 
his fellow citizens, he found that it was useless to make recommendations for 
the improvement of the public health under the circumstances in which he 
found himself placed. 

The committee feel justified in saying that if we are to judge of the efficiency 
of the Board of Health of the city of Charleston, by the results obtained 
through its existence, it has been an eminent failure since its organization. 

We can say nothing more of its various changes than that its last stage is 
even worse than its former. 

The pre-eminence of Great Britain among Nations, and of 
Massachusetts among States, in public hygiene, is owing to the 
construction of their Health Boards. In these, to medical sci- 
ence, the lead is uniformly given, and from these party politics 
are always banished. Boards otherwise constructed have, as in 
Charleston, always disappointed public expectations. St. Louis 
may be cited as a most instructive contrast to Charleston. See 
Report, 1876, p. 15 : 

It is worthy of note, that the era of great improvement dates from the 
formation of a Professional Board. In an age marked by a decided apprecia- 
tion of specialties in professions, commercial occupations, and even in the insig- 
nificant variations of mechanical pursuits, it is strange intelligent persons 
should be found — men, too, who would not commit a favorite dog to unworthy 
hands, and who are yet willing to confide the momentous duties of conserving 
public health to persons whose training and habits of thought in no way spe- 
cially qualify them for the important trust. 

For sixteen years before the formation of this Board, notwithstanding an in- 
complete mortuary registration, by which to estimate, the death rate oscillated 
between 30 and 132 per 1,000. In two years thereafter it fell to 20.7, and has 
never been greater than 21.3, and in 1874 touched the almost incredibly low rate 
of 1.44 per cent., or 14.4 per thousand, an event that marks a new epoch in the 
history of sanitary science. 

Fifteen per thousand has been hitherto regarded as the maximum of perfec- 
tion for large cities, while eleven deaths in every thousand has been thought to 
be unavoidable. Examples, however, of rates as low as 8.4 and 9.7 in small 
cities are not wanting; but we have enjoyed a degree of excellencj in public 
health not before attained by any city of equal size. The greatest security to 
which London aspires is 17 to 1,000.* 

* AN ORDIXANCE o.'^tablishing and regulating a Board of Health in the City of Nash- 
ville. 

JU- it enarted hy the Mayor awl f'ity Council of NnHhville: Section 1. That a Board of 
Health is hereby ei^tablished, which shall be styled the "Board of Health of the City 



REGISTRATIOS OP DRATHS A.ND SANITARY PROGRESa. 

In (lie " Eighth Report of the State Board of Health of Mas- 
sachusetts, " Dr. C. F. Folaom, Secretary, with entire truth, 
affirms that— pp 264-258, 

It in rol too muoli to es,y that modern aiktiitnry ncience owes its existence Ut 
Ihe regUtration of deaths and tlie loc a! [nation iherebr of infutnilnry conditions. 
It has been very much advanced, too, by the careful enlltueratioii of canes of 
BicknenH as well as of denthn, whereby epidemic!! itnd looaliy prevalptit diseasea 
have furnifllied the means of Hcientihc study, froiu which gener.il laws liave been 
learned, ami through wliich state medicine has bttcome a neceaaitv of ino'dern 
life. 

In considering how (o avert the recurrence of the terrible plagueH which via- 
ited London in the sixteenth century, the first step wan tu find where and under 
what circumstances people died, and how vartnualy different localitiea were 
aSected. For this pur)H>se regixlration was organized, imperfect, it is true, but 
sufficient to give many important hints. Much later, wiien the P(H>r-Law Board 
wai created, a better Hy^Iem of registration was adopted ; but it was only in 
1837 that it was carried out with all the force of an Act uf Pnrliament, and with 
the co-operation uf the physicians, surgeons and apothecaries promised by the 
presidenls of their assiiciations. The law has been improved from time to time 
by many aniendmenlfl; and iinally physicians were comfielled to return certifi- 
calBB of death under peiiflUy, in 1874, aa was then u.]ready the law in Scotlandi 
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laid Boar 
niUinn ur rainOTal, shall be fliled by the City Council, by ballot, in Joint KL-siion. 

Str. .1. Paid Board of Hunltb shall terve wlthuac compensation, except the phyai- 
otan uf said Bonrd. who may be Fleeted Health Umo^r, and shall eleut tram ibeir own 
body ft Projident and Clerk or Seoretary, and suob otJier uffiuera us tbuy may deairo, 
And may prescribe such rules and rOKulations for their guverninent, and making of. 
festive tb* eudi fur whii:h the Board was ereated. ai ibuy may deem proper. It aball 
be the dutv of the Mayor to oausD oBloial uutioe of their eloetion to bs given to the 
MTtral meaibers of the Board, immediately after tbuir election : nod wben said Board 
■hall ba first eUrtnd, and at each sueeeeding jiaar theruafwr, tboy shall atones organ- 
iw, Kod on being orRaaineil. shall inform the City Coiineil thereof. Should any one 
or more u( the physician" of the IJimrd. after beinx noKHed of bi> or their Bleetion, 
decllDB to serve, the City Cnunoil xball, la aoon na pcistible. HI) paid vacaauy. in Ihe man- 
ner provided In aeclion i-voand. Said Board »halt meet at least ones in eaoh month. 
and as mncb nltcner as they may deem advisable to promote and secure the health of 
tile oity. and In pre^-ent the introdnction of eontagion*, malignant, dnnserous or in> 
ftelion* dixeaies. 
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To such a high degree of perfection ha« registration of deaths now arrived in 
England, that on each Tuesday a printed pamphlet of ten pages is prepared and 
sent over the Kingdom, giving the causes of deaths, etc., with the conclusions 
and warnings to be drawn from them, jor the, tceek ending the previcyus Saturday, 
and collected from twenty-three towns, containing over 8,000,000 inhabitants. 
This return also contains the latest information from the large cities of the world, 
from New York and Philadelphia to Calcutta and Bombay, and fully justifies 
Dr. Farr's enthusiastic remark that "Thus observers, like watchmen on the 
walls, are ever on the lookout, so that they see exactly what is going on, and 
neither plague, cholera, nor any other great epidemic can take the nations by 
surprise." Quarterly, yearly and decennial reports are also published. 

Henry Frazer Campbell, of Augusta, an eminent practitioner 
and writer, in First Georgia Report, 1875, p. 94, pays a graceful 
tribute to Massachusetts : 

While glancing at the history of public sanitation, we cannot fail to note 
with gratifying pride, the very early period, comparatively, in which our own 
country began to give the most earnest attention to the all-important subject. 
We have before us the thirty-second registration report (for 1873) of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, by which we are informed that her registration 
law went into effect as early as 1841, making her, as is well known, the first 
State in this Union who entered upon the enlightened and humane legislation 
on vital statistics so strongly tending to the advancement ot the health and to 
the protection of the lives of her people. This was thirteen years before the 



Council shall be notified of the election of said Health Ofiicer. The regular term of 
office of the H^nlth Officer, shall be two years, and until his successor is elected, begin- 
ning at the first election, when the Board is first organized. Said Health Officer shall 
perform such duties as may be prescribed by the Board of Health, and that after this 
municipal year, he shall perform all the duties of the physician to the workhouse, and 
that from and after that time the office of physician to the workhouse be abolihhed. 
Said Health Officer may be removed by the Board for just and sufficient cause. The 
Board of Health shall, when they consider the r'ublic welfare requires the services of 
Sanitaiy Inspectors, rrcoinmend to the City Council for appointment, not exceeding four 
persons, for Snnitary Inspectors, and t-wh of them as may be appointed by the City 
Council, shall be subject to removal at the pleasure of the City Council, and for their 
services they shall receive such monthly compensation, not exceeding $100 per month, as 
the City Council may prescribe by resolution. The duties of the Sanitary Inspectors 
shall be T»rescribed by the Board of Health. 

Sec. 5. In consideration of the service*: to be rendered by the Board of Health, the 
Mayor is authorized to procure a suitable mom in the city, and properly located, for 
holding its meetings, and to furnish the same in an appropriate manner : which room 
shall also be used as the office of the Health Officer: and the Mayor is also authorized to 
cause said office or room to be furnished with fuel, lights and stationery at the expense 
of the city. 

Skc. 6. The Health Officer, or any member of the Board of Ilealtli. may enter upon or 
into, and examine any place: or. upon the written requisition of the Health Officer, or 
any member of the Board of Health, the City Mars<hal, Street. Overseer, or any of the 
policemen, shall promptly enter into, and examine the condition of any building, cellar, 
lot, privy, or other place, supposed to be foul, damp, or otherwise prejudicial to health ; 
and if anything there be found existing, permitted or done, contrary to ordinance or 
Sanitary Regulation, or prejudicial to health, or being or tending to become a nuisance, 
notification shall be given to the owner or occupant of the premises to remove or abate 
the same ; and if he fail to do so, or if such owner or occui»ant be absent from the city, 



introduclion iii ancli a law in Scotland, twenlj-two years prior to thai of Ire- 
land, and only fourjcnniHuijBeqiiently to that oi England, which may b« consider- 
ed ihe earlicBt mover in this important measure of wine politienl economy. 

The Nashville Board of Health has from ils establishment re- 
cognized these princijiles. Beyond question its Mortuary Regis- 
ter is honestly kept. The law is stringent, and of siioh a char- 
acter as to be readily enforced. No one can die within the city 
limits, and be buried, withnnt dne record. At the same time 
^teat care is luken to separate from the list jiarties interred in 
the cily cemetery from without the limits. As the lessons de- 
rived from sncli statistics are increasingly vahiable with the spat^e 
of time over which they spread, an analysis of the Register for 
the year 1875, as well as that of 1876, is given in this report. 
No report was published last year. This publication should be 
kept up annually, even if it be without note or comment. The 
great praclii-nl value of mortality registration is demonstrated 
by Boslon Report, IS76, p. 24 : 

The inimenae aHHiatnnce which Ihin murlality regixLialiiiti has adnrded to tlia 
Board daring the year, in itn endeavorx tu pniiuule the Hanitnrj welfare of the 

then, withi.iK E'ueh mith'e, upon the oi'iler of ibu Uunlth UtRr^r. or nn; miinbL-r of tba 
Baarct of llonltli. » auh niiiFAni'e, or nnylhinx U-nilin« l.i iiuimnci!, sbitll be reiuoTid i.r 
dbatBil, nt tbn post «f the uwHur of tbe preiniBBin, ti) be rucoTBreil by pult dt Inw. 

Ebc. T. The BoHrd at Henllb ie rally empoirerHl to ettabll^h and enforce tbe obaerv- 
ftnm by iBhnbitnnls nnil vIbDjidi n( the pity, of eneh Sftnlbiry Rcgnlatianf lu the Board 
nay ileeiD bust cBlculaletl to Ruard ugnlnFt spidetnlcn. infbctionB. i-ontHgrnus, nr laaliK- 
DitDt diseaiwa. and prevent ur chcuk their eitBDeinn ; hut tbiir shall not nuthurlie tliv 
Boanl to estnblrfh •lUa.rnDIiiie lav;. And the proper oCnixirB of the uiCy lire uut oulr 
SDthorUtd, bni are icijuired tu aoL promptly in Eurari'Uie k alrli't abiorrancD oF tbe &an- 
■tftry tlCKUlatinuB, lis |iermitl«d by lbi< ordinanoe. 

Skc. H. On and aflvr the pnblinalion of this ordiunDOi:. U Hhall be rcijuired that every 
undertakor nr uibor perwpn. before removing any euri.se for burial, thall obtain a permit 
f^m the Benltb OSlocr (o do >o : nod in order <o uhtsin eueb prruiit. he shall present n 
eertillDiitn frrjia the attondiun iibyBioian xeltinir forth tbt' naiiiv. ago. nativity and res! 
denve of th< deccated. and the nature of tbe digeaxe or injury uaniins doath. If there 

the enw shall apply bi the Health Offliier, ur any revuiar phyaii'liin, and aive lueh ii 
ftatementas win enaldeblm tu fill out the nertifii^le fnr the undertaker. .In tho event 
of failure on Ihepart of any nndurtaker or other person IflcoinplV herewith, he *hall Im 
•uhicL-l I., a aneorf2srorFai'hDfren«e. If in any vaxe Hie ai'uount «iTun lo tho tleallh 
OBi-ernr |.b>*ic-iiii! is of suHi subaraeter »B to loaveauy doubt in bis mind OS 10 Whether 
thudenfli vm' thi' n'-ull ut natural cauies. itithnll be bis duty I u repott the satue to the 

Coroner for invi-ii^nti Tlie Rexiona of Iho different oenieterioB shall nulgrant burial 

(o any .iirii^? unlc^'- tin.' nlmve pruvisiuns bare been conipliDl vlth, and in the oTent of 
III! »itp-tn i.i tiiinj/ made to ruionve tho body ol any person who hai died in tho oily, be" 

» 1 il ii limits, without the required permit, the polic* are autboriiod tc detain 

Oil' •II , II mi] tiioy bareiatieSed tbemiiEveB that nooriminal irlrvnnnlaneea have been 

fi I'll I'iili llii' death thereof. If at any liine it i» deemed advisabie, tbe Board of 

lien I III, III Ih'iillb Ufflour. may empoirer the Sanitary Inipectnn. or uny other com peteiit 
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city, can h<ardly be overestimated. Without delay or obstruction the direct 
return of deaths has placed the Board in a position to investigate, and in many 
instances to remove, conditions inimical to life and health. Preventable local 
causes of mortality have thus been repeatedly discovered, which else might 
have escaped detection, to work further mischief in homes already bereft. The 
desolating inroads of diphtheria, of scarlatina, of cholera infantum, and of 
other maladies included in the group of zymotic or filth diseases, have had in 
this manner immediate recognition, and, as far as lay in the power of the 
Board, energetic resistance Without entering even an indirect claim that the 
disease alluded to or any others are under the full control of sanitary authority, 
the Board feels confident that it has secured, in the registration of mortality, in 
the promptly reported information concerning the locality and causes of deaths, 
an immediately available and effective reinforcement in the prosecution of 
sanitary work. 

REGISTRATION OF MARRIAGES AND BIRTHS. 

The Board is not unmindful of the very great importance of 
this subject, both to social and political, a* well as to sanitary 
science. It has not, however, seen any reason for undertaking 
it, under the present laws of Tennessee. There is no possibility 



Sec. 9. The existence of unvaccinated persons (excepting such as have had small pox 
or varioloid), over one year of age, in the city of Nashville, is hereby prohibited, and 
the parents or guardians of such persons, if a minor, or the individual him or herself, if 
an adult, shall be subject to a 6'ne of five dollars, upon presentation before the City Re- 
corder, and an additional fine of five dollars for every ten days thereafter they delay in 
having the operation of vaccination performed. Provided, however, that if any person 
so proceeded against can show by the certificate of a respeuiable physician that the 
operation of vaccination has been performed upon ^axA person, ^^ut without success, 
within the year preceding, or has been performed five times during life, or if character 
known to the Court to be good, shall state the same, the fine shall be remitted. 

Skc. 10. The Board of Health shall decide as to what constitutes a nuisance, or thing 
prejudicial to the health ot the community, and may authorize their Health Ofl&cer, or 
"Other competent person, to serve notice upon the owner or occupant of the property on 
which the ^said nuisance exists, lor its removal or abatement, and to specify a reasonable 
time within which it shall be done. And in the event of a failure on the part of said 
owner or occupant to comply with the requirements of such notiae, within the time 
given, he shall ba liable to a fine of not less than five nor more than fitty dollars ; and 
said nuisance shall be abated at his, her or their cost, to be recovered by suit at law. 

Sec. 11. It is hereby made the duty of the teachers in the public schools to require, as 
a condition for admission of each and every child, a certificate of its vaccination, signed 
by a physician, or other satisfactory evidence. 

Sec, 12. That it shall bo the duty of all physicians to report to the Health Ofl&cer, im- 
mediately, the existence of any case of contagious disease coming within his knowledge. 
A failure to comply with this section shall subject the party so in default to a fine of not 
less than five nor more than fifty dollars. 

Sec. 13. All persona are required 'to conply with the provisions of this Ordinance, and 
with the precepts, regulations and requirements of the Board of Health, or Health Offi- 
cer, given or made as permitted by this Ordinance ; and whoever shall fail, neglect, or 
refuse so to do, shall be fined not less than five nor more than fifty dollars. 

Approved May 27th, 1874. 

THOMAS A.'KERCHEVAL, Mayot. 
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of collecting accurate returns. The meHical profession, and 
other liberally educated men in Teunetisee, should make a strong 
and combined effort to eeciire an efficient law upon this subject 
from the General Assembly of 1879. It is high time that the 
Bemi-barbarism hitherto prevailing in our code, upon the sub- 
ject of vital ptatistics, should be wiped out. 

My attention has been directed by a physician, who has given 
this subject much thought, to the imperfections of the Tennessee 
Code in regard to the important office of Coroner. He is a mere 
appendage to the Sheriff, though elected by the County Court. 
Being a kind of deputy or substitute Sheriff, a member of the 
medical profession i? never chosen, though the duties of Coroner 
proper are purely uiedical. In Davidson County, in 1876, 43 
inquests were held ; 3(i males and 7 females; 32 while and 11 
colored. With increase of population, the duties of this officer 
will become very important. The matter should be brought 
before the General Assembly of 1879, in connection with that of 
registration. In each Counly the Coroner should be a physician, 
and should also act as County Eegistrar for births, deaths and 
marriages. Uixm thia plan vital statistics may be collected, iu a 
Bcientitic manner, by competent men and at moderule cost. 

The value of such information is forcibly expressed by Dr. 
Thomas C. Minor, of Cincinnati, see Scarlatina Statistics, p. 3, 

In tberapEUtiw, every new remedy must have heen used in a certain number 
gf cases befure its nbKulute properties van be determined. In palbology, the 
Inion moat characteriBtie of any form of dineusemuBl Ijb demnnfltraled in the 
dead-room in a certain number of ca«es, liefore it becomeH an accepted truth to 
the pathulogiBt. Ill pbjHioloBy, all experimenln muft be repeated in a number 
of cases, before they can be regnrded m of any definite value. In surgery, it is 
« notorious fact that tlie most commonly performed operatioiiB are tb'we which 
show the lowest percentage oE mortality; the difleiwnce of [mlae rate and rea- 
I^rstion in infancy and old age, and in the difTereni scies; the age of piiberlj 
and primary ovnlalion,. m modified bj race and climate; Uie influence of 
climate on lecunditj; tlie fact tliatenrly m a rr i ajje proi!iife» sterility and short- 
lived children; that liberlinnge begets slerility; that free institutions and 
rtrtUoiiB habits beget fecundity ; that natural causes, such as mx, age, season, 
hour of the day, etc.. react on' manhind. Tbus we see that' liie majoriiy of 
births occnr Bt;niglit ; ot deatlif, in llie early part of the day ; that the death 
r»te at difl'erent ages varies; that some occupations and profeKnions are mom 
faenlthy than otherx; that climate infltienues phyiucal development; that 
fiimate infiuenccA some dievases: thus we know that at certain latitudes and 
altitudes, inlermilleni "nd yellow fever never occur ; thai cholera in never seen 
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in Iceland, Siberia, Greenland, or Australia i that plithisis is never seen in Ice- 
land, and only rarely in Norway, Madras, or the elevated plains or pampas of 
Mexico. These, and innumerable other important facts, are based almost solely 
on the study of statistics. 



THE DEATH RATE OF NASHVILLE. 

In examining the mortuary tables found at the clo.se of this 
report, the first point that arrests our attention is the intrinsically 
and relatively high death rate of the city. This subject has 
excited much comment both at home and abroad ; and connected 
with our history in cholera epidemics has given us a very un- 
enviable reputation. Why a site, from which originated the 
settlement of this portion of the State, and which, within the 
memory of many citizens, was a summer health resort of multi- 
tudes from the more Southern States, should have thus descended 
in the sanitary scale is a mystery to many. The fact admits of 
ready explanation. It is a two-fold legacy. First, from a 
general cause, jactive and noticed in a thousand other cases, 
Nashville has grown from a village to a town, from a town to a 
city, without changing its habits ; hence, it has necessarily fallen 
into a condition grossly at variance with the first principles of 
medical science and common sense. First settled April 24th, 
1780, it has, until within three years, had no eflFective sanitary 
code. The moment a community passes from the rural to the 
village condition, sanitary law is imperatively needed. This 
point need not be elaborated. The data and conclusions are 
obvious to any well informed mind. All villages, towns and 
cities in the United States are to-day suffering immense loss from 
similar neglect.* The second cause is special, and a legacy from 
the late civil war, and consequent social revolutions. 



♦The student of municipal law has in the annals of epidemics in Nashville, a marked 
example of a great defect in American, and perhaps foreign jurisprudence. As a 
scientific truth, nothing is more self-evident than that a city, town or village is a 
natural unit. It is an entity, growing, or if you please, evoluting by natural laws just 
as much as an individual. It cannot be cut up arbitrarily by ficticious lines without 
gross damage. Whenever a household or building becomes in close proximity to a city, 
it becomes at once an integral portion of that city. Without the necessity of any 
special legislation, it should, by virtue of a general law, be incori>orated. Municipal 
lines should all be elastic and self-extending- Upon our artificial, unciontific system, 
not unfrequently largo country districts are embraced within the lines, while well-built 
.streets are excluded. For when new towns are laid out no one can see ahead and tell 
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The very small city of Nashville, with an area of 1824 acres, 
contains 27,085 (1877) inhabitants. These are mainly crowded 
upon two thirds of this area. Of this number, 9582 are of 
African descent, colored, as technically styled in our tables. 
These, again, reside mainly in old stables, situated upon alleys 
in the midst of privy vanlCs, or in wooden shanties a remnant of 
war times, or in huts closely crowded together in the outskirts. 
Bad as the surroundings are, they become intensified tenfold by 
the sraallness of the rooms, want of ventilation, and by the vice, 
ignorance and squalor of the occupants. Here, as in so many 
other questions for study, the fact compels notice, that unlike all 
other American cities, which extend their corporate lines far out- 
side the rauge of contiguous buildings into the country, Nashville 
is an artificially limited corporation, with a city all around it. 
Consequently all the defects which should be credited to a large 
population and area, are charged to one of very limited extent. 
This is notably the ease as it concerns the colored element. A 
very cursory examination of the mortuary tables will make this 
clear. 

AFKICAN MORTALITY. 

By the census of 1875, which is used in making our calcula- 
tJons when not otherwise specified, the total population of Nash- 
ville was 27,000; of which white, 17,100; colored, 9,900. In 
1875, total deaths 933; white, 441; colored, 492: death rate 
total, 34.55; white, 25.78; colored, 49.69. In 1876, total 
deaths 899; white, 450; colored, 449: death rate total, 33.25; 
white, 26.31; colored, 45.35." 

The above facts, so pregnant with thought, are quite in keep- 
ing with the statistics from other citie.s. They bear with great 
force upon one of the most prominent questions of the day. 



vliBie Oic Bipanaion irilL soneat Uko place. Thii is a niilB tlisme. In out uue. a vert 
krge iHirlioo of Niwlivillu .lefaain, ie ontside of Sushvillii ihjaw. It is |>raci<ely hora 
Uknle|>lili-nii<:a <)a tlioii wcirst work. It is here thivt Ihe rliBeo^e brnnilF. brsakii oat sud 
nu«. until nt luat nil DaTiJsoo Couaty aaSara untold ilamiiKc : und tliD oity proiier 
nkps flnnniilnl hesry loss, and suffirs maoli in rnputntion. If our peopla di-siro roal 
tanitury nfiirm, aad a, niitcnd 
Wbiob »o uiigrlil to hftTB liad loD. 

oar tbrgf nntiieoniEluBpovorB, and haTO one Kmnd launidpBlit) 
throe miles in nTcry direction from the UiuwbII Uooaa. Simply fu 
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Certainly the African race, whose splendid labor has, both before 
and since the days of revolutionary strife, done so much for the 
United States, and whose excellent temper was so admirably dis- 
played in days of bloodshed and devastation, deserve better of 
the American people than to be allowed to perish in the stables 
and hovels of cities. 

In Memphis, for 1876, the total death rate was 25 per 1000 
per annum; white, 18.06; colored, 40.06. Population, total 
50,000; white, 35,000; colored, 15,000. 

The Chatanooga Times, of Aug. 5, 1877, contains a very in- 
structive Mortuary Report, by J. H. Vandeman, Registrar, in 
which Dr. Jas. B. Norris has carefully tabulated the records of 
five years. Present estimated population, 12,000 : white, 7,500 
colored, 4,500. 

DEATH PER 1,000 FOR THE DIFFERENT YEARS. 

W. C. TOTAL. 

For the year ending July 31, 1873, 22.1 56.0 34.8 

For the year ending July 31, 1874, 21.0 41.3 28.6 

For the year ending July 31, 1875, 17.8 31.8 23.0 

For the year ending July 31, 1876, 20.1 30.0 23.9 

For the year ending July 31, 1877, 18.6 29.5 22.5 

For the five years, :..19.9 37.0 26.6 

Knoxville, in 1876, had a total population of 13,000: — white, 
8,000; colored, 5,000. Death rate, total 23.00: white, 18.00 i 
colored, 31.20. 

Richmond Report, 1876, p. 6, says: " We estimate that the 
population of this city at the middle of- the past year was 75,000: 
white, 42,830; colored, 32,170. The death rate per 1,000 of the 
entire population was 21.98; of the white it was 17.36, and of 
the colored, 28.13." 

The mortuary statistics of the District of Columbia, in charge 
of Dr. D. W. Bliss, Registrar, from the accuracy and minuteness 
with which they are kept and worked out, will prove a perfect 
mine of wealth to the medical philosopher, if continued through 
a generation or two. Population, 160,000: white, 115,000; co- 
lored, 45,000. Death rate for year ending September 30, 1875 : 
total, 27.20; white, 19.22; colored, 47.60. 

The total number of deaths registered for the twelve months ending Sept. 30, 
1876^ was 4,246, being 2.654 per cent, of the total population, or 26.537 per 1,000. 
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Of lliis nnniljer, 2,153 were white, being 1.872 per cent, nf [lie wbile popiilalion, 
nnd 5fl.70B per cent of Hie tnial morlalily, and 2,093 were coloreti, beinjn 4.651 
per cent, of llie colored popu lotion, and 4fl.294 per cent, nf the tntnl cnorlsHtv^ 
— D. C. Beport, 1876, p. 26. 

EaltifrKire, 1875. Tt.tal population, 350,000; white, 305,000; 
colored, 45,000. Deathrate— total, 21.67 ; wliite,19.80; colored, 
34.42. tSee D. C. Report fiir 1875, p. 195.) 

Mobile Report fur 1875, p. 23, gives estimated pnpiilatiuii as 
40,000: white, 2S,000; colored, 12,000. Total miiiiber of deaths, 
619 ; white, 341 ; colored, 278. Percentage of deaths to popula- 
tion, 1.541: white, 1.21J; colored, 2.3U. 

Selnta Report for 1876, p. 3, gives population, 8,000; white, 
3,500; colored,* 4,500. Death rate, total, 16.87 ; white, 14.28 ; 
colored, 18.88. The low c-otn])ar:Uive colored death rate does 
Selma great credit. 

New Orleans, for 1875. (See Loiiisiuiia State Board Report, 
p.63.) Estimated population, 210,000: white, 155,000 ; colored, 
56,000. Mortality per 1,000 of population, 29.13 ; mortality of 
white persoas per 1,000 white popitlation, 25.45; mortality of 
colored persons per 1,000 colored population, 39.fi9. 

Dr. Robert Lebby, whose labors as City Registrar of Chiirles- 
ton are ho highly appreciated by the Medical Prolession, in liis 
Report for 1876, p. 33, gives au interesting table, showing the 
same results as elsewhere : 
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In view of the above waruiu 
call marked notice to a custom v 
doubtless in the above named cities, and which is highly delete- 
rious to both, the health and morals — namely, that of hoUlt*>^ 
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meetings at the Churches nearly through the entire night. Phy- 
sicians express but one opinion on this point. The many able, 
cultivated and devout teachers, true philanthropists, and practi- 
cal christians of the highest type, who have devoted time and 
energies to elevating the African race, endeavor to put an end to 
it, as utterly at variance with the Apostolic ordinance, " Let all 
things be done decently and in order." 

THE DEATH RATE WARNS. 

Whatever the causes, and though readily explained of the 
above facts, the lesson taught remains the same — to the right 
about face. Says an intelligent British author : 

One of the first great objects of sanitary organization, is to watch the death- 
rate ; to watch it, not only over a city or parish, but in detail ; to watch it with 
regard to difference of sex, age, and circumstances ; to watch it from month to 
month, and even from week to week ; to watch it as affected by different diseases 
and particularly what are termed epidemic diseases, and such diseases as we 
believe to be, in a great degree, preventable ; and this done, to make known the 
results from time to time to those who are chiefly concerned in sanitary evils, so 
as to effectually bring home to the dwellers in darkness, ignorance, and disease, 
the immense significance of the facts taught by these figures. 

The death rate warns. All wise people heed its warning. 
The municipal authorities of Nashville have at length been 
aroused to the evils resulting from the gross and culpable neglect 
of their predecessors, and are determined to wipe away the re- 
proach now resting upon their domain. 

Other cities have gone through similar unhappy lessons, have 
taken heed, and are making rapid progress in sanitary reform, 
and in improved health. Boston, by reason of increasing foreign 
population, tenement houses, and filthily made new land, began 
a few years since to decline in public health and to advance in 
the death rate. Instantly faithful guardians speak out, and great 
improvements result. In 1872, the late Dr. George Derby, (a 
name honored wherever sanitary science is cultivated,) in 4th 
Massachusetts Report, says : 

It will be seen that the mortality of Boston is unprecedented. Exclusive of 
deaths from small-pox, the mortality of 1872 exceeds that of 1871 twenty-five 
per cent. Including small-pox the increase is thirty-seven per cent. Such re- 
sults seem fully to justify all which has been said in previous reports of our 
Board concerning the culpable neglect of public health by the city authorities 
of Boston. • 



Public opinion liaeat laet been thoroughly aro used, and tiss compelled the 
aldermen to relinquiBh a large slisre of the power which the; conld not wisely 
exercise, and has pla,ced it in the hands of nn independent Board, from whom 
we have reason to expect the most nalutary reforms. 

In 1874, Dr. W. E. Boardman, 6th Massachusetts Report, 
warns a great State : 

To recapittilslfi the tacts which hare been adduced to illustrate the state- 
ment tlitit there is opportunity for iraprorement in the sanitary condition of our 
State, it ia found that the mortality -rate is higher than that of any otlier State in 
the Union, excepting Arizona and Louisiana; that it presents an unfavorable 
comparison with many of the larger cities of the country, with London or Paris; 
that the death-rate is increasing gradually; and that, in 1872, while there was 
an unusual increase in the rate of mortality from all diseases, the afiectiona in- 
cluded under the head of zymotic diseases occasioned a notably large number of 

Both City and State applaud these faithful public servants, 
and act upon their suggestions. 

Many people, from iguorance, associate dismal ideas with the 
very term death-rate, when in truth it is at the basis of the widest 
reaching, and by far the most benevolent of all modern scientifio 
improvements. It is thus keenly studied that it may be dimin- 
ished. When the life saved, the misery prevented, and the public 
wealth increased, by even a small diminution of the death-rate, 
are elaborated in all proper details and ramifications, no language 
descriptive of results will appear exaggerated ; and the claim that 
State Medieine, the child of the present generation, the resultant 
of science, Christianity, and good government, is chJefest among 
he triumphs of the Nineteenth Century, will not appear un- 
founded. 

The death-rate may and has been wonderfully diminished. 
Look at Great Britain, the acknowledged leader in all sanitary 
reforms : 

We are now able, tlirough the regisfralion reports, to mark with perfect ac- 
curacy tiie improvement tn the duration of life throaghout Great Britain. As 
improved works of sewerafie and water supply go into operation in certain dls- 
triuU, the death-rate falls. As tlie foul alleys of Liverpool are cleared up, anil 
the poor who had lived in cellars are brought to Ihe light of day, the death-rale 
(alia. And so itiit everywhere. The improvemeut of public health, as expressed 
by that unerring guide, the death-rate, corresponds with all the means by which 
air and water are kept free from pollution. Dr. George Derby, (1st Mass., p. 45,) 
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On this subject a gross error prevails, met with in Nashville 
constantly. It is forcibly corrected by an expert : 

It is a very common belief that an increased rate of mortality is the necessary, 
result of an increase in the density of population. That this is a very general 
result cannot be denied ; but that it is a necemii-y one, we think, admits of ques- 
tion — a point which may well be illustrated by reference to the sanitary condi- 
tion of London, as indicated by the rate of mortality which was computed for a 
long series of years by Dr. Greenhow. He states that, during the decennial pe- 
riod, 1681 to 1690, the population of that city was about 530,000, while the 
death-rate, on the average, was about 42 in a thousand. 

During the period, 1746 to 1755, with a population of 653,000, the mortality 
was 35 in a thousand. From 1846 to 1855, the number of inhabitants had in- 
creased to 2,362,236, yet the dath-rate was reduced to 25 per thousand, notwith- 
standing the fact that during this period occurred the cholera epidemics of 1848- 
49 and 1854-55. Since 1856, the population has increased to 3,311,298, estimated 
to the middle of 1872, while the death-rate has shown a gradual reduction, until, 
for that year, it was only 21.4 per thousand. 

This same point is confirmed by the experience of other parts of England, 
where, during the past twenty-five years, constant efforts have been made to re- 
duce the mortality by means of improvements in the sanitary condition of the 
people, and principally in the way of improving the facilities for water-supply 
and drainage. The beneficial effects of these endeavors have been proved sta- 
tistically in the reports of the medical officer of the privy council, wherein it is- 
shown that, in twenty-four cities and towps, with a population varying between 
160,000 and 4,000, the average death-rate was reduced from 24.7 per thousand ta 
21.9, after the introduction of improved sanitary works, chiefly in the way of 
furnishing good water-supplies and efficient drainge. W. E. Boardman, M. D., 
(6th Mass., p. 70) 1874. 

A volume, which indeed would be the history of sanitary reform 
in Europe and America, could be filled with similar conclusive 
facts. In Liverpool, before the city was purified, and people 
compelled to live above ground, the annual death-rate was 38 in 
one thousand; after these measures, 24 in one thousand. In 
Glasgow whole acres have recently been purchased by the mu- 
nicipality in the heart of the city, the houses destroyed and re- 
built, with the happiest results. The great and beautiful city of 
Paris has, for a quarter century, executed such improvements at 
enormous cost. The German cities profiting by these examples 
are entering upon the same career. The vilest and most noisome 
districts in New York have been greatly improved by the deter- 
mined and vigorous measures of the Board of Health, which is 
wisely clothed with great power. Philadelphia and Cleveland 
may be mentioned as models for comfort, cleanliness, and beauty; 
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and yet their medical scientists are earnestly working for improve- 
ments. Louisville has for many years been quoted as an exam- 
pie of wisdom because of great public works bearing upon health. 
St. Louis, sorely afflicted by Asiatic cholera in 1866, and in pre- 
vious epidemics, and ranking among the sickly cities, about ten 
years since established the present Board of Health. The results 
are marvellous. The records show it to be the healthiest great 
city iu the world. 

No fact in the whole range of science is better settled than 
that a high death-rate may he very ranch diminished by proper 
sanitary □ 



DIMINUTION OF DEATH-RATE. 

Cicero says that under no circumstances does man ap(iear so 
god-like as when he gives health to the sick. And this saying of 
the great statesman, orator, scholar, and philosopher, is justly 
celebrated as a nohle and merited tribute to medical science and 
skill. How much does it expand in force and significance when 
viewed through the light of the achievements of modern State 
Medicine which restores health to stricken communities, and adds 
length of days to entire nations. Such great results require ade- 
quate means. The most universal, costly and effectual of these 
are the removal of filth, the supply of water, and the prevention 
of dampness. Many auxiliary and subsidiary measures combine 
in producing the grand result, but these are the essential bases. 

THE BEMOVAI. OP PILTH — FILTH AND DISEASE. 

The first steps in the way of health reforms took place under 
the stimulating scourge of severe epidemics. It was soon found 
that dirt, accumulated through successive generations, had an in- 
timate relation with the virulence of epidemics. The great fire 
in London, 1666, following close after the plague of 166.5, which 
cleaned out old London very effectually, and put a stop to far- 
ther lodgments of the oriental pest, was a demonstration on an 
extended scale, still fertile in good results. In 1832 and 1833, 
the facts brought out in Great Britain by researches into the rav- 
ages of Asiatic cholera led to the same conclusions. Now, after 
fifty years experimenting on a vast scale, it is found that the 
presence of (ilth has very much to do with the prevalence and 
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existence of many diseases which daily occur, and add far more- 
to human suffering and mortality than do even the worst epi- 
demics. It is logical, therefore, that this subject takes up so 
much space in sanitary science, and is so constantly forced upon 
public attention. For thirty years it has been a leading topic in 
British legislation. 

Dr. C. J. B. Willian^, a pathologist of highest authority, says l 

The Boil which drains from habitations contains, in addition to excrement, 
dirty water, the wasliings and remnants of animal and vegetable matter used aa 
food, and other offal. All these are mixed together, and stagnant in the cor- 
rupting slough that is retained in cesspopls and privies, or that is carried into 
Hewers. Every ill-drained house has a Pandora's box, ready to pour forth its 
evils when occasion offers, and always oozing them out in degrees sufficient for 
tlie impairment of health. These materials continually poison both air and 
water, and typhoid fever, diarrhea, cholera, dysentery, dyspepsia, inappetency,. 
general weakness and mal-nutrition, are the results of their pestiferous operation 
acting in different degrees. 

Dr. F. Winsor, 7 Mass., p. 206, 1876, testifies that 

There has been a very marked growth of the scientific spirit of accuracty 
among physicians which renders them more and more on their guard about 
speaking positively in relation to the causation of stated cases of disease which 
have not been specially investigated. But never was there a time when physi- 
cians were so assured that many classes of disease can be prevented by right 
living, and foremost among the preventable diseases they class those connected 
with tilth. 

And Dr. E. McClellan, 2d Georgia, p. 175, 1876, suras up 

the matter tersely thus : 

• 

The neglect of sanitary laws, by any nation or any community, is punished 
by disease. What are these sanitary laws? They may be comprehended in but 
a single word — cleanliness. Cleanliness is everything : cleanliness of the indi- 
fidual person, of families, of communities. Cleanliness of clothing, furniture^ 
looms, houses and of their surroundings ; cleanliness of food, water, and air ; clean- 
lineitt of privies, cesspools and refuse-pits; cleanliness of streets, lanes and al- 
leys; cleanliness of gutters, drains and sewers; cleanliness in the segregation of 
the diseased. 

In this connection it is interesting to note the earliest statute 
on record, that of Moses (Deut. iii. 12, 13), iu which he practi- 
oally anticipated the profoundest teachings ot clieiuical and phys- 
ical science as to the best method of maintaining pure habitations^ 
It is aUo suggestive that the persistent violation of this ordinance 
by an ancient people of high learning and civilization has led, ia 
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all probability, to the origin, and without doubt, to the loculiza- 
tioD and permanent propagation of Asiatic cholera. 

The eusloma of the IlirnloOH are very peculiar in Home reB])ects. It in calcu- 
lated that one hundred and fifty mil linns of them always defecate on the groimd ; 
Ehej have no privies or latrines, and even the native soldiers under British rule 
will not use them. A mutiny greater than that of 1857 might be produced if 
this necessary hygienic rule were rigidly enforced. Many thousands of Ions of 
human ejicrement have thus been daily deposited upon the open ground for 
BOme tliousandfi of yearti. Outside ut the lai^e pities of India, the bulk of the 
people always dwell in villages of from two thousand to ten thousand inhabit- 
ants, and from five to less than twenty miles apart. The result has been the ac- 
cumulation of enormous amounts of faecal matter, with a corresponding degree 
of saturation of the soil, and the cnnsequenl extensive pollution of water in 
every direction. The disinfection of India can only be a remote posnibility, and 
Europe must make up its mind to be scourged by cholera from that prolific source 
for many years t<i come, unle«i ithe protects herself by quarantine and disinfec- 
tion. See D. 8. Report on " The Cholera Epidemic of 1873," p. 685. 

So great a hold Las this subject taken of the medical profes- 
eion, as to lead to the coticlui^ian that the whole class recently 
termed Zymotic diseases, have au intimate relation with filth, if 
not as originating cause, at all evenls as an independent factor. 
There may be at first glance much difference between the schools 
of Liebig, Virchow, and the English pathologiste, and that of 
Pasteur, Pettenkofer and Liebermeister, when the keen argu- 
ments pro and eon of the germ theory are canvassed. Practically 
there is none. The physician called to a case of any of these 
diseases at once inquires about flith. 

The principal Zymotic diseases are smallpox, measles, scarla- 
tina, diptheria, whooping-cough, typhoid and typhus fevers, chol- 
era, cholera iufantuiu and diarrhteal maladies. 

To show how thin field is wrought out, the occurrence of diph- 
theria in Clevehind may be cited. In 1876 this disease caused 
408 deaths out of a total of 3,227, in a population of lfi2,000. 
In conse^iuence of this epidemic the government of that rapidly 
growing cily liave just published, in handsome typography, a 
report ou " Filth in its Keiation to Disease," by Frank Wellw, 
M. D., Heallh Ofliuer. It occupies 239 pages, octavo, and is a 
model monograph. 

Nashville, in 1876, lost by diphtheria 100 out of a total of 933 
deaths in a population of 27,000. And again, in 187(5, 98 out 
I total of 899. As compared with the Cleveland epidemic, 
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these are the figures fi»r 1876 : Death rate of Cleveland from 
diphtheria, 2.51 per thousaiul per annum, that of Nashville 3.62. 
In 1><75 it was slightly higher. The diphtheria epidemic of 
1876 ha^ given sanitary reform a new im|)etu8 in the compara- 
tively healthy city of Cleveland. We have sufiFered a more vir- 
ulent epidemic of that scourge in two successive years. Yet 
some few men in our city still oppose the efforts of the Board of 
Health to prevent disease. 

As furnishing useful matter for reflection to our own people, 
the closing paragraph of this report is here given : 

In presenting this report to you, it has been far from mj intention to overdraw 
the picture of the exLsrenoe of what is known as filth, or of it8 relation to dis- 
ease ; but actuated by an earnest desire to improve the sanitary condition of our 
citv, and therebv lessen its death rate, 1 have desire<l to call vour careful atten- 
tion to the undoubted fact that filth does exist, even in its most glaring forms, 
much more frequently than our ancestors, or perhaps even we ourselves have 
imagined, and that in this, the nineteenth centur%', neither individuals nor com- 
munities can afford to ignore the fact that they are in a great degree responsible 
for their own health. Just in proportion as this fact is lost sight of, just as surely 
will disease continue to prevail to the detriment not only of our own health, 
but of that of our descendents, to whom we are morally responsible for our 
neglect of sanitary precautions. Communities are easily aroused to the realiza- 
tion of their danger at the time of such a severe epidemic as has recently visited 
our city: but, like the horrors of an Ashtabula or New Hamburg disaster, the 
lessons to be learned from such an outbreak are srx>n forgotten. If this should 
occur at the present time, if we should consign to the dim memories of the past 
all recr>llection of our ability to stamp out certain diseases, we must be held 
accountable. Is it not better, therefore, to heed the ** hand-writing on the wall," 
and by sanitary reform to prevent, as far as lies in our power, the possibility o£ 
another epidemic? 

REMOVAL OF FILTH — HUMAN EXCRETA. 

As late as 1862, Tardien, one of the most weighty authorities 
on all questions of State Medicine in Euro[>e, discussing the in- 
conveniences and hateful nuisances to which Paris was subjected, 
because of defects in this prime necessity of health and decency, 
warmlv advocates the introduction of the Entjlish svstem of 
water carriage. Since that date water closets have become gen- 
eral in Paris. And now a loud outcrv is'raised bv the inhabi- 
tant*? dwelling ujwn the Seine and below the city because their 
beautiful river is poisoned. The difficulties surrounding this 
case are now taxing to the utmost the highest scientific and engi- 
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neering skill of France. This, which is but one from a multi- 
tnde of similar cases, forcibly proves that the speedy, thorough 
and complete removal of fiscal matter from proximity to human 
dwellings, though universally admitted to be an axiom, is yet 
practically a tfuceatio vexala. 

Accordingly we find a great mass of literature upon the sub- 
ject. Keen disputes have been and still are waged as to the com- 
parative merits of water closets, earth "closets, and various sys- 
tems of buckets, pits, and so on. As far as Nashville is con- 
cerned, this unsettled condition of the question need give no 
trouble. The sewerage of the city is so incomplete that water 
closets must be confined to the densely Imilt central blocks, and 
will probably be no occasion of offence to the ri|»arian dwellers 
upon the lower Cumberland for geiieraiious to come. Earth 
closets, properly managed, require such care and labor as to be 
used but by few. Though it is probable that as people become 
better informed on this vital but neglected subject, their use will 
become mm^h more general. What Nashville is called ujion to 
choose l)etween in the present generully prevalent plan of boxes 
above the surface, and of deep, well-like pits; or of ))ils prop- 
erly constructed of brick and cement, so as U) be absolutely 
water-tight. This is a question of vital importance. No one 
familiar with the air in the alleys and buck-yards during warm 
weather will for a moment hesitate in assigning as a main cause 
of our high death-rate the fuul eontaniiniitions all the time aris- 
ing from the multitudinous boxes and deep pits everywhere pres- 
ent. The magnitude of this evil will be apparent by referring 
to the statistics given in the tables compiled from the books of 
the Sanitary Ins])ectors. 

The received views of medical men as to the efivct of decom- 
posing human excreta in causing di.sease are well known : 

One o{ the nccepted mi)ilern nunieB for ibis diaea«e (typboid fever) m pjtho- 
Kcnic fe?er, ur (ever tinrn iif puiriditj — this beinR ils diatiiiptly proved extern!,! 
cause. Thai an olw-iire internal cauEte, whicli, in our renl ignomnoe of its na- 
ture, is called a pronenem or dispoiiition to receive the poieon, is neceoBary for itx 
developmiTit, dopjt nut affect the tnilh of the fact, that without filth the dtseue 
is not horn. The evidence connecting this disetiHe and all iln kindred with un- 
cleaiincBs and piitridil}', decompoHin^ matter, and particularly the excrement of 
the bodiee of men and animaln, conveyed to the human eystem by air and by 
"b given in great detail in the English government reporti of the past 
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fifteen years, and cannot fail to convince any one who will examine them with- 
out prejudice. The whole train of so-called zymotic diseases, or diseases whose 
course suggested the idea of a morbid ferment, are of the same class. — Ih\ Geo, 
Derby, (Ist Mass., p. 44,) 1869. 

The city government should not hesitate a moment. An ordi- 
nance should prohibit all surface privies and boxes, and allow 
only water closets, earth closets and pits, all and each to be con- 
structed, cleansed and disinfected, as required by the Board of 
Health. 

Under such an ordinance the great majority of houses would 
be provided with pits. Two improvements have made these 
much less objectionable than formerly. First, the water-tight 
mode of building them, by which the surrounding soil is saved 
from pollution. Secondly, the introduction of odorless emptying 
machines instead of the old bucket system of cleaning, which 
justly was deemed a hideous nuisance. These machines have 
been but recently introduced — first in 1873 in Baltimore. Their 
use has rapidly extended. The latest reports of different Boards 
of Health, State and city, uniformly testify in their favor. As 
the objections to water closets are daily becoming better known, 
and as the earth closet system has failed to gain the public favor, 
which at first it bade fair to do, it is very probable that this new 
device may yet solve the question of the removal of human 
excreta to the satisfaction of both sanitarians and agriculturists. 
Under 7ngid law and vigilant inspection the service can be rend- 
ered frequent enough and clean enough to answer the require- 
ments of the former, and restore to the soil a fertilizer much 
demanded by the latter. At the same time the dark, dangerous, 
and sadly-perplexing question of river pollution will be avoided. 
Situated as Nashville is, nothing can be lost, and very much will 
be gained by adopting the method which in Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, and other cities, has met with great favor. It involves no 
heavy expenditures, and thus suits the present financial condition 
of city and people. 

As this important practical question is now exciting much at- 
tention, the reader is requested to observe how steadily the plan 
endorsed above has worked its way into use, after full and pa- 
tient investigation by the most experienced Boards of Health. 
The Philadelphia Report, pp. 55, 56, 1874, speaks thus advising 
its adoption : 
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The fact llial Baltimore, New Orleans, Brooklyn, New York, Savannah, Wil- 
mington ( Deluware), and other cities have adopted the system, after proper iii- 
TesUgation, iodicateB that its advantages are real and its valoe undoubted. 

Its advantages are manifold. The work can be performed in the day-lime; 
it in s cleanly and odoriesa method frum beginning to end ; and it is economical 
and practicable. We therefore desire to recommend it an a sanitary measure 
that puHsesseB manifest advantugea over the old system, and hope tliat it may 
have accorded lo it a fair trial in onr own city. 

The merits of this improved method are too well known by this time to require 
extended remarks and explanations. Tiie great point in to secure its introduc- 
tion and the absolute abolishment of the preitent intnlerable plan by the bucket 
and cart. A company iias lieen formed, and licensed with the privilege of work- 
ing in the day-time, and is now in full operation. This effort should receive the 
most cordial support of citizens, 

III Philadelphia Report, 1875, p. 4, tlie result is given : 

On the 21st of July, ibe Board adopted a resolution which virtually abolishes 
the old bucket-and-curt aynlem fur emptying wells after the end of the year for 
which licenses have been granted, namely, April IG, 1676, und substituting 
therefor the odorless method, by means of air-tight apparatus, pumpn and hose. 
Tliis is a most important reform, which will put an end to a disgusting nuisance, 
and relieve the city of an opprobrium which has tarnished its reputation. 

The RiiUitiiore Report, 1873, p. 15, says: 

The late City Council have distinguished tbeir administration by the passage 
of an ordinance permittini; the use of the "oderless excavating appuratun" for 
emptying privies in the day-time. This is the inauguration of a new era, and 
deatineil to girove one of the greatest blessings of the age. As stated in a com- 
munication on this subject lo the late City Council, your Commissioner holds 
that a targe proportion of the cases of cholera infantum occurring in all large 
Gitiea during the heated term, are to be ascribed to the ancient and vile mode of 
doing this work, as well as to its transportation through the streets of llie city, 
poisoning the air which is wafted into every open window. 

In that of 187-5, on p. 9, we find as follows: 

The Board of Health has reason to congratulate the citi/cns of Bnllimore, ns 
I am sure they congratulate themselves, upon the accomplishment of a part, at 
leBst, of the great work of reform and improvement undertaken by the Board 
more than Iwo years ago, namely, the Huppression during the months of June, 
July, AugUHt and September of the night-ciirt nuisance, and the certainly that 
the period of itR total extinction is not far distant. In the beginning of this con- 
leat the Board of Health found itself arrHjed against a lai^ and powerful claca, 
backed by influential politicians, and it became necessary, when the responsibil- 
ity of the act waa thrown by the City Council upon the Board, that some one 
ehould aaauoie the burthen of so radical a change. This your Commissioner did 
not hesitate to do, by refusing permits lo all but the odorless companies during 
the tuonths of June, July, August and September, and in spite of the slorm of 
abuse hurled against him, held Grmly to the purpose he had resolved upon. 
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Great has been his satisfaction, therefore, in seeing one after another of the most 
influential and well-to-do night-men coming into the odorless system, until at 
the present time thirty odd of the most violent of the adherents to the old system 
are now petitioning the City Council to pass an ordinance abolishing the night- 
cart system, and actually thanking the Board of Health for having brought 
about this revolution. 

And again, in 1876, p. 12, it thus confirms the foregoing: 

The troublesome question of how to control the night-men in the performanoe 
of their essential work, is now happily settled, and the distant thunder of the 
horrible night-cart is no longer heard, but has become a thing of the past. 

The CJleveland Report, 1875, p. 16, dwells upon the defects of 
the backet system : 

The removal which is done at night is annoying to the surrounding neighbor- 
hood, especially in the summer months, when people are forced by warm weather 
to keep their windows open, and is also dangerous on account of the noxious 
gases entering houses through this and other channels. Night soil is.removed 
nearly every night in the year, and as there are other means to remove this ma- 
terial without annoyance or danger to health, they should be adopted at onoe, 
especially as such removal would entail no additional expense, and would be no 
additional burden to the contractor. 

This work may be accomplished by a pump so constructed as to raise and 
force, by direct action and without obstruction to its working parts, the contents 
of privy vaults, cesspools and sinks, and to cause their discharge, without expo- 
sure, into an air-tight tank. 

Dr. Frank Wells, Health OflBcer of Cleveland, in prompt 
answer to inquiry, says, August 9, 1877: 

Our vaults are now pumped out by means of an odorless excavating appa- 
ratus, as prescribed by our ordinances. 

Dr. Heber Jones, secretary of the Memphis Board of Health, 
politely answering various queries, says: 

We use the odorless excavating apparatus for emptying vaults, etc. We re- 
gard it the best means ever used for the purpose; in fact, it leaves little to be 
desired as far as neatness, dispatch, and absence of odors are concerned. 

The Board of Health has this day, August 10, receivi d from 
Dr. Ch. Rauschenberg a copy of the "Proceedings and Rt^ports 
of the Sanitary Commission of the City of Atlanta, Ga., 1876/* 
Published 1877. Octavo, 196 pages, with topographical map. 
This Commission was created by the City Council " for advisory 
purposes, to take under consideration the question of drainage 
and the disposal of the refuse (especially the excretion) of the 
city. Said Commission shall make the most thorough investiga- 
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tion practicable, as to the difierent systeraa of drainage and dis- 
posal of refuse, and report to the General Council, at their ear- 
liest convenience, the result of their investigations." It consisted 
of four physicians and four civilians, named in the ordinance. 
It was organized January 8, 1876, with Dr. J. P. Logan as pres- 
ident, and Dr. V. H. Taliaferro as secretary. On December 4, 
1876, it submitted its work to the City Council. The larger 
gwrtion of the volume is filled by elaborate reports upon "Sew- 
erage and Drainage," by Ch. Rauschenherg, M. D., and "On 
Disposal of Excreta, Refuse, etc.," by W. T. Goldsmith, M. D. 
The whole evinces the deep conviction which has taken hold of 
the leading city in Georgia as to the necessity of sanitary reform. 
On p. 90 we find the following: 

Odom.ess ExcAVATisi.! MACHtNES.^There are four or fivedifiereol modtlB 
of these pneumnlic machines manufBctured in tbe United StateB, under »8 Many 
patents. One ia made at Baltimore, nl hern ut Pliiladelpbia, New Haven and 
Chicago. The "Odorless Excavating AppBratun" of Baltimore h in siicceBsful 
eperation in Boston, Providence, Pouliicket, New York, Brookljn, Jersey City, 
Wilmington (Del.), Baltiioore, Washitiglon, Georgetiiwn, Aleiandria, Norfolk, 
Kiehmond, Charleston, Savunnaii, New Orleanti, MemphiB, Chicago, Grand Eap- 
iiteaud Detroit. 

On the night-Boit question, the following summary suits our 
circumstances exactly: 

It is no exaggeration to say that this problem of the conyeraion of the escre- 
meDlal waste of towns and people and tlie refuse of taclories into uaeful male- 
riala, is now engaging as much of the attention of intelligent minds throaghoiit 
the world a» any social question. The English press is burdened with publica- 
tione on this general eiibject. ChemiHts, fnrmerti, political economists, engineers, 
physicians, and amateur sanitarians, are all at work upon it. Towns and cities 
are making costly eiperimentd to test the worth of all the various plans pn>- 
poaed. Block rompanies are formed, whose buainesti is, 6rst, to make money for 
thcmeelves at any rate, and secondly, to benefit the rest of the world by tbeir 
Tenturea. From all this eiiiiiemeni, which will eventually extend itself to our 
crowded districts, we ought to derive much useful information, and should be 
able, removed as we are from the bent of the controversy, to see ihingB as they 
really are, and to estimate the various plans at their value. But while it is of 
great importance that we duly note whatever may be seen or known in foreign 
CoBDtries, it is still moceesaential that all facts bearing on these qiiestionB among 
oonelves should be carefully ohaerved. (Prof. W. R. Nicholc, 4th M»bb., p. 21, 
1872.) 
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REMOVAL OP FILTH — KITCHEN GARBAGE AND SLOPS. 

Next to a satisfactory solution of the night-soil problem, this 
is the grand sanitary diflfieulty in cities, towns and villiges. In 
country houses it takes precedence, — ignorance and stupidity 
ofibentimes causing handsome dwellings, on splendid and healthy 
rural sites, to become quite as liable to the whole range of filth 
diseases as the worst quarters of illy-policed cities. 

The main cause of the almost uniform ill condition of the rear 
half of the dwelling premises in Nashville and elsewhere, is 
owing to the hasty and careless disposal of garbage, and espe- 
cially of slops. The latter are very frequently thrown from 
windows and doors upon the soil adjoining the house, or else 
carried by drains or hand a few feet further. In a short time 
the earth becomes saturated with filth, quite as polluting as is 
night-soil, for kitchen slops are composed of all descriptions of 
refuse organic matter, furnishing the elements of every conceiv- 
able noxious gas. Think for a moment of the numerous and 
complex group of compounds obtained in the chemist's laborato- 
ry from bituminous coal alone, and it will not cause surprise 
that, under the warm sun of American summers, so heterogene- 
ous a mixture as kitchen slops, undergoing every stage of decom- 
position, right alongside dwelling, and especially sleeping rooms, 
should be regarded by all medical observers as a nuisance of the 
first magnitude. 

Garbage, being solid and obvious and sometimes useful, causes 
less damage. In Nashville, however, owing to persistent neglect 
of law, it has occasioned great complaint from the inhabitants of 
the old, wealthy and crowded parts of the city, where it is a 
common practice to toss all kinds of vegetable refuse into the 
alley. 

The whole subject of night-soil, kitchen garbage and slops has 
been very carefully studied by the Board of Health during its 
three years existence. The city government, by ordinance (dated 
June 18, 1877), has, to some extent, complied with the recom- 
mendations of the Board. This law, faithfully carried out, will 
place Nashville on a level with the best regulated cities, so fiir as 



garbage and slops are concerned. Its effect upon the healtbful- 
ness an well as comeliness of the city cannot be doubted. 

The impartial and rigid enforcement of this ordinance will put 
a stop to a nuisance which has given origin to more complaiata, 
publicly iu the newspapers and privately at the health office, 
than all else, the privy vaults alone excepted. It is the custom 
of quite a number to allow kitchen slops to flow into the gutters. 
Kitchen slops, garbage, and even dead animals are frequently 
got rid of by deposition in the drains. One of the oldest and 
most frequented eating houses in the city, for many years 
emptied all its kitchen slops into its cellar. When this laziness 
produced its natural results, rendering the building uninhabit- 
able, an expensive iron pipe was arranged so as to convey the 
slops to a drain in Cherry street. Neither tenant nor landlord 
thought it wrong, for it is so common to see garbage of all kind, 
corn shucktt, ei id omne genus, cliueked in at the mouth of drains, 
that they could have no idea of liquid slops being out of place 
there. There can be no doubt, however, that the offensive odors 
escaping in hot weather so freely from the openings of connecting 
gutters with underground drains, proceed from the decomposition 
of this mixed mass, under the favoring influence of darkness, 
heat and moistnre, going on close to said openingH. The con- 
tents of water-closets probably have little to do with this nuis- 
ance. These are so diluted with water and emptied into the 
drains at such points as to pass freely on without giving 



In all our cities the lesson is yet to be learned, that drains and 
sewers are totally different constructions for entirely di£ferent 
purposes. Drains are to remedy dampness, sewers are to re- 
move filth. They should be kept distinct. 



FILTH NOT FIT FOR PILLS. 



In Nashville, a moat reprehensible practice has long prevailed, 
both on the part of the city authorities and of private parties. 
It is the custom of making the "tills" for streets and building 
sites on the low grounds, embraced by portions of the first, 
third, sixth and fourth wards, from whatever material comes 
: to hand, Stable manure, ashes mixed with 
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night soil and all household filth, together with street eleainngs 
and the oflPscourings of filthy cellars, enter very largely into the 
composition of these fills. These fills also are in tlie lowest, and 
most ineligible portions of the city, being subject to frequent 
overflows from headwaters and backwaters. Precisely that por- 
tion of Nashville which ought to be most carefully reclaimed 
and protected from defilement. There is no excuse whatever for 
this gross violation of common decency, which is literally laying 
the foundations for the whole tribe of filth diseases, in a region 
already thickly peopled, and soon to be the heart of a large city. 
The best of materials, good stone and clay, is close at hand, and 
should alone be employed in making fills. The low lands south 
of Broad street, limited in extent, and very convenient for the 
purpose, will soon be raised above high water mark by the 
material obtained in cutting down the hills on either side. The 
low lands within and without the limits on the northwestern 
corner of Nashville, are traversed by three great railway lines, 
furnishing every facility for redeeming a large area at moderate 
cost. 

It has long been a matter of surprise to many that the railway 
companies have not selected all this lowland for shops. Union 
Depot and other purposes. Nearly void of buildings, it can be pur- 
chased cheaply. The companies would reap the full benefits of 
their improvements, by sale of what was not needed for railway 
purposes. 

Professor Bowling has suggested a plan by which these low- 
lands may be converted into a park, with a basin of fresh, not 
stagnant water. The whole surrounded by spacious avenues, 
lined with trees, and furnishing excellent facilities for boating, 
promenades and drives. At the base of the Capitol Hill, it can 
be so contrived as to make an improvement continuous with the 
costly and beautiful, though diminutive park, which surrounds 
the State House, and overlooks a charming expanse of country. 

Recent reports, both of State and City Boards, attribute the 
increasing death-rate of Boston to the new made lands lately 
created there with impure materials. Much of the well known 
unhealthfulness of Charleston is attributed by its physicians to 
negligence in making fills. The Board of Health of New York 
Citj expresses the general sentiment of medical authorities upon 



this subject, in the folluwing minute, adopted Fel>rtiarv lOtli, 
1874 : 

Whekeas, II is represented to the Borird ttint npliec, gnrbage nnd street filib 
are being dumped upon lotB wilhin the eily limits; and, 

Whereap, In the opinion ot thin Board, such dumping is dangerous to life and 
detrimental tn liealtb, tberefoi'e, 

Ratdtiil, That the Board n£ Police be and are hereby reapeclfuily re'iiiested 
and ordered forthwith to discontinue the dumping of aahiw, garbage and street 
filth within (he limitit of the city of New York. 

Remlitd, That the Board of Police be and are hereby reijOeBted to cause the 
arrest of all persons dumping ashes, garbage or street fillh within the limite of 
the city, without a special written permit so to do from this Board, save and ei- 
cepting in caxes where the asbes are absolutely clean, inoffensive and not mixed 
with other niaterial. 

^H WATER SUPPLY. 

The human body hping (.-onipoKec] mainly of water, In fact a 
collection of tissues constantly bathed and receiving nourishment 
by and through an ever flowing btream of water, it is logical 
enough that an ample supply of pure drinking water should be 
the firstj not oiily of sanitary but economical, cousiderationK. 
There is never difficulty in getting public attention to this 
subject. The greatest engineering feats of oriental, classie, and 
modern days are of its development. 

As long ago as 1833, Nashville, through a dislingui.shcd 
scientific engineer, Albert Stein, constructed a very eoinplele 
water works. Very few cities iu America, probably none in tlie 
South, had at that early day taken a step so far in advance. 
This establishment has been enlarged several times. When 
Naahville was a great military depot (1862 — 186.5) and hospital 
centre these works furnished a supply lavish in quantity, and 
never objected to by tho.se using it as to quality. The fact is, 
that the Cumberlaad river furnishes as good and wholesome 
water as can be got anywhere, except from certain lakes. The 
great objection to it is, that so often it becomes laden with mud, 
indeed after every heavy rain. This makes it nndeaniy and un- 
sightly, and doubtless in some cases unhealthy. 

Within the past ten years the machineiy has become innaired 
by age. Also the city steadily growing southward has caused 
well grounded fears that the river is occasionally, and will be- 
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come permanently, polluted above the pump- bouse. Hence for a 
year past the Board of Health has favored the constant agitation 
of this subject by the people. As a result, all the steps are 
taken for a new engine capable of supplying fivefold the present 
population of Nashville. Measures are perfected for pro- 
curing the water from a point above all possibility of foulness. 
At the same time a filtering apparatus will be added, of novel 
and peculiar features in several respects. As a result of the 
whole series of works, Nashville will be provided with an ample 
supply of water equal in purity and all good qualities to that of 
any city In the land. 

This subject is fully discussed in the report of Professor 
Ijupton, to which the reader is referred for much interesting in- 
formation and valuable 



WELL-WATER IN CITIES NOT POTABLE. 

Benjamin Franklin, the practical scientist, profound philoso- 
pher and successful philantropbist, whose life-time work left an 
ineffaceable impress upon Philadelphia, was among the earliest 
to call attention to the fact that wells situated near collections of 
dwelling houses, would of necessity become so contaminated that 
the water would not be fit for drinking. This subject has beeia 
so minutely and practically investigated as to leave no donbt 
upon the subject. 

In Nashville it is one of great moment, and must not be 
blinked. There are fully sis thousand of our people who use 
well water or that from springs. Springs furnish water to 787 
families, and wells to 358 families. These families are all 
among the poorer classes, and will average at least between five 
and six in a family, making in all more than one-sixth of tfae 
entire population. Excremental filth, impure water and damp- 
ness are the three curses of Nashville. These may all be removed 
at less cost than has been expended on any one of the railroads 
which centre here, and make this an available point for no meaa 
city. 

The papers of Professors Ijupton and Safford will give the 
scientific reasons why this use should be prohibited. The 
character of the geological formation, as well as the topography 
of NashviUe is such, that all these wells and springs are liable 
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to constant or occasional but most foul pollutions from drains 
and privy vaults, or from surface washings. Weil authenticated 
inatancps are known of rags or other matter being conveyed 
from privies, by underground channels, to springs half a mile 
■off, and in a very short time. It is a well known fact that there 
are quite a number of old fashioned deep receptacles for human 
excreta, used by large families for many years, which need no 
■goavenger, being emptied by every heavy rain. The inferences 
are obvious. 

The wide-reaching consequences of the above facts, and the 
absolute duty laid upon the city government of furnishing the 
multitudes who now use water either polluted all the time, or 
liable to gross pollution at any time, with pure river water at 
reasonable rates, will be obvious when the generally received 
opinions of the medical profession are studied. 

Dr. C r. Chandler, of New York, one of the highest Ameri- 
can authorities as a practical investigator and chemist, and Presi- 
dent of tile New York Board of Health, says (see Reports of 
Public Health Association, p. 539): 

The prodncU of the decomposition of animal matter in water is, however, bj 
far the moat objectionable impurity. Organic matlers, produced bj the decom- 
position of vegetable Hubatancee, are not especiallj dangerous, but the products 
of decnmpDsing aoimfti unbalanceB are highly dangerous, even when in minute 
quantities. These impuritim do not make ^liemselves apparent to (he taste. On 
the contrary, such waters are frequently considered iinuHually line in flavor, and 
penons go a great distance to procure them. Nevertheless, they contain an active 
pobon. Many diaoasei of the most fatal character are now traced to the use of 
water poisoned nrith the soaka^e from soils charged with sewage and excremental 
matters. Sudden outbreaks of disease of a dysenteric character are often cauaed 
by an irruption of aewage into wells, either from a break in the sewer or cess- 
pool, or from some peculiarity of the season. 8uch contamination of the water 
is not indicated by any perceptible change in the appearance of the water. The 
filtered sewage, clear and transparent, carries with it the germs of the disease. At 
a convent in Munich, thirty-one out of one hundred and twenty-one of the in- 
mates were affected with typhoid fever. It was found upon investigation that 
the well was polluled by sewage, and the disease disappeared as soon as the 
proper repaii's were made. 

Dr. J. A. Steunrt, well known by reason of energetic and suc- 
cessful work aa Commissioner of Health, takes positive ground 
io Baltimore Report, 1876, p. 16; 

When the startling fact is Htated, and properly understood, that in the very 
nature of things it is an imposxibilily thai there should be a single aiihterranean 
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stream (such as supply springs and wells all the world over) flowing under the 
seventeen square miles of territory upon which the city of Baltimore stands, that 
is not contaminated, to a greater or less degree, by the innumerable privy wells - 
which honey-comb its entire surface, the public mind will be convinced of the 
necessity for the ultimate abolition of every pump within the city limits. It ia- 
estimated that there are about 80,000 houses in the city of Baltimore, each house 
having its privy pit. Of the seventeen miles square, it ia estimated that only 
about 10 miles square are occupied by houses. By a division of this latter space 
by 80,000, it gives an area of only 60 feet square to each privy pit. How is it 
possible, therefore, for a single artery to escape pollution when most of these pits- 
are purposely " dug to water," thereby insuring the very calamity most to be 
dreaded by a civilized community ? It is hardly necessary to advert to the soil 
saturation produced by this system of privy pits, spoken of in my last report. 
It is self-evident that this system, and the use of pumps or springs for drinking 
purposes, are wholly incompatible. 

Dr. Frank Wells, in the masterly Cleveland Report, 1876, pp. 
39-45, among other points, gives the following, most pertinent ta 
the argument in hand : 

Of all sources of water supply, wells are the most dangerous, particularly in 
towns and cities, on account of the ease with which their waters become polluted,, 
and thus cause disease. 

The reason why well-water is so frequently bad and unwholesome, is because 
sink drains, badly made house drains, privies, cesspools, etc., empty their foul 
contents into them by percolation through the soil, particularly it it is a porous 
one, and has an underlying stratum of clay or rock, which furnish an excellent 
bed upon which liquids can flow. 

The most fruitful cause, however, of water pollution is the privy vault, which, 
in a similar manner to the cesspool (^ which is nothing but a privy), affects the- 
health of communities which depend upon well-water for drinking purposes. 
This is a serious evil, on account of its extensive prevalence, and one which is- 
considered of all filth influences which prevail against human life, to operate 
undoubtedly to far the largest extent 

We have only to reflect upon the usual method in which these vaults are con- 
structed to recognize the truth of these assertions. They are ordinarily nothing 
but a receptacle, dug to a greater or lesser depth into the ground, with no other 
walls but those which the earth furnishes. Even if they are walled in with 
wood or brick, which is not common, it makes but little difference, for their 
liquid contents will, in either case, escape through the soil to poison both the 
neighboring wells and the air by their gaseous emanations. All this, with the- 
open clearing out (an evil which in this city is about to be discontinued), creates 
a nuisance, which persons, unacquainted with its operation, can scarcely realize,, 
since " the infectious pollution of the water and air, which it occasions through- 
out all countries, are efficient means in spreading many fatal filth di.seases." 

If the pollution of our drinking water could always be made manifest by a 
disagreeable odor or unpleasant taste, the danger to health would be infinitely^ 
less, for under these circumstances most persons would discontinue their con- 
taminated supply. But unfortunately the dangerous character of these waters. 



i' often indicated neither hj the odor nor taete of impurities. The fact that a 
water is clear and palatable, is no proof whatsoever of its purity, since these 
-conditiona have been markedly present in some waters moet shacliin^ly polluted 
with Etewnge, us indicated \>y microiwopical and obeinical esHDiinutions. Some 
of the most dangerous waters are esjiecially bright, sparkling, and refreBhing, 
but " tiie chemical process which may have made them so, may have had no 
efiect upon the "germs of disease which they coulain," and which have been 
known to produce the most dangerous resulta. 

In only one out of the large number of well waters which I have caused to be 
exauined this fall and winter, was there anything which wouid have {fossibly 
indicated, either to the sense of smell or taste, tlieir dangerous character, and 
yet they were all no pollated with privy filth as to l)e totally unfit for use. Every 
one of the specimens of well-water which I have had examined this winter, oil 
account of the fatal prevalence of diphtheria in the families using this water, 
was contaminated, and some of them to a very great degree. 
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The evidence that a great amount of dinease, especially typhoid fever, is in- 
duced by drinking-water polluted by drains, privies, and cesspools, is constantly 
accumulating. It can be found in all the previous reports of this Board, and all 
sanitary lilemture abounds with it. The number of cases of sickness, and even 
of death, occurring annually in Massachusetts from this cause is certainly enor- 

Dr. F. Winsoi-, 7 Maas., p. '267, 1876, calls attention tn a very 
impurtaiit point in practice: 

The fact that a water is clear and palatable is no proof whatever of its purity, 
thetie conditions heing markedly present in some well>walf rs shiH^kingly |>o1luted 
with sewage, as shown both by ocular inspection and chemical analysis ; and 
Jiirther, a water may be found by the chemist to he fouled by sewage, and yet 
neither he nor the microm^opist be able to say wiiether it carries the specific poi- 
son of certain diseases; for example, typhoid fever and cholera. 

Dr. George Derby, 1st Ma.ss., p. 50, 186&, urges a considera- 
tion of great weight; 

We often, for instance, hear it said by persons in apparently sound health, 
that the conditions under which they live must he good and healthful, because 
they do not snSer. Mucii self-deception is practiced in this way. Unwhote- 
forne influences may for a long time be resisted by a vigorous constitution, yet 
the time at last arrives when tliey show their power. In xiich cases, vre may 
often observe the elTects upon children when they are not evident in the parents. 
In fact, it may be taken as a rule that the condition of young children is a sen- 
■e gauge of the sanitary influences of a district or neighborhood. 

■ The topic of pure water occupies muoli space in tliia Reijort,,, 
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Iwcause, beyond queation, it is one of vital importance to Naab- 
ville. The old Board of Health devuted gi-eut utlcutiun to Cbia 
nubject, and endeavored to aronse tlie people to aetion. See- 
"Report of Committee on Hygiene," August 26, 1^66. This 
was printed in the dailies at the time. It is largely quoted in U. 
S. Report on the " Cholera Epidemic of 1873," pp. 143-5. Tfae 
|)resent Board has kept the subject constantly before ciliaens and 
municipal authorities. August 11, 1877, is the date of the ordi- 
nance whicli at last crowns these efforts with success by providing 
i'or an aqueduct to bring the water from above all contaminations, 
Rnd filtered through a gravel bed. The total cost for new ea- 
gine and aqueduct will be jiiat about what was vnted for the en- 
gine alone in September, 1876, that is, SllO.OOO. Physicians of 
large practice and mucli learning now urge the eoiistderatiou that 
this great improvement will accomplish but half its work unless 
wells anil springs cease to be used for drinking jiurpoBt's. 

CHOLERA AND WELLS. 

The observer cannot but be impressed, when summing up tlie- 
history of cholera in Nushville, with the light thrown upon it by 
the now generally received hypnthe.'^iB, known as the germ ihte- 
ory. When a student of medicine, I read Holland's profound 
essay on animalculte and di>^eaee,* and was impressed by the fit- 
ting explanation it gave to phenomena witnes.^ed here. In 183.5,. 
Nashville did not extend beyond Line Street on the north, Broad. 
Street on the south, Spruce Street on the west, and the Cumber- 
land on the east. It was a small, compact, crowded town, built 
on a rock. The epidemic of (hat year was diffused in every di- 
rection around the city. In 1849 and '50, the suburbs hiid greatly 
increased. The centre, which in 1833 was all the city, now com- 
paratively was exempt. The suburbs south, west and north wei-e- 
severely scourged. Now observe, that in the autum of 1833, the- 
Water Works erected by the Corporation were finished. Early 
IB 1833, old Nashville had only well water and suffered. In 
1849 and 1850, the suburbs had mainly well wafer and sufferecl.. 
Hence in 1854, South Nashville voted for Annexation, eo as to- 

• Sae " Medical Notes and Beflectiona." By Herry HoHand, M. D. ; F. R. 8., 
1839. Chapter XXXIV. On the hypothenin of insect life as a celuhe of diseBBe. 



get hydrant water. Again in 1866 and also in 1873, the same 
facta occur on a still more notable scale. The epidemic is always 
more and more prevalent on the outskirts of the city ; always less 
and leea violent within the central, crowded precinuts, whicli, 
however, as to privies, filth, etc., are in a very bad sanitary coi.- 
dition ; while the suburbs are open, well aired, and often sightly 
as to location. The geological characler of Middle Tennessee 
makes it easy enough to understand how wells are readily and 
rapidly poisoned by human excreta. 

THE PREVENTION OF DAMPNESJS. — DAMPNESS AS A CAl'SE OF 
DIJiEASE. 

Next to godliness is cleanliness, said Wesley. The apothegm 
has become an axiom. With equal truth may it be said that next 
to cleanliness is dryness. Never a damp house or a damp city 
without sickness. Alt observers have admired the health fulness, 
longevity and fertility of the early settlers of Middle Tennessee, 
and also their children, These hardy and brave pioneers, facing 
dangers of every description, lived to be sept and ootogenarians. 
They brought up large families of children, ten, fifteen, some- 
times twenty in number. To-day these children are just stejiping 
into the grave, having in their turn given to the country full 
tribute of healtliy sons and daughters. What a proof of prac- 
tical sanitary perfection! Go back a century, or half century, 
and we can easily understand the why and wherefore. The emi- 
grant immediately made a clearing. He thus let in air iiud sun- 
shine. He built his dwelling upon a hillside. Water always 
drained off. His cabin was of logs. Ventilation perfect. Im- 
mense forests of best timber were to be got rid of. Fuel was 
plenty. The large open fire place kept the iuterior dry summer 
as well as winter, for cooking was a daily process. Malaria was 
completely baffled. Indeed Middle Tennessee was then a Sani- 
tary Paradise, us it ought to be at this day. 

Dampness, one of the most universal causes of sickness and 
death, is also one of the most overlooked. It is one of the main 
causes why houses on high plateaus become very unhealthy, 
notwithstanding the repute of the region. Here again it must 
be noted that very often science is as much neglected in isolated 
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rural dwellings as in crowded cities. Always with the same re- 
sults. Consumption, diptheria, and all the catalogue occur. 
Ignorance thinks of mystery. Under the steady, truth-pierciDg 
gaze of science, mystery disappears. A cause is found, and tJie 
means of prevention made known. 

Among the diseases notably caused or favored by undue mois- 
ture in soil and air, are malarial fevers, consumption, pneumonia, 
typhoid fever, rheumatism, neuralgia, scrofula, cerebro-spinal- 
meningitis. A glance at this list is enough to show the superla- 
tive importance of preventing dampness. 

As an able pioneer in sanitary measures, and a veteran physi- 
cian of Nashville well remarks, the above diseases are enemies 
everlastingly at work, which inflict the torments of hell upon 
multitudes, and are much more to be dreaded and combated than 
cholera. We can with certainty promise their abatement by 
science in Nashville; as has been the case in many other cities. 

The causes of undue dampness in Nashville, are : First, a num- 
ber of small ponds and pools of stagnant water on the outskirts 
of the city. This is regarded as so great a sanitary evil, that it 
is, in Massachusetts, abated by a law of general application. All 
persons in our vicinity endangered by these ponds should, with- 
out delay, seek a remedy from the proper Courts. The evil is 
indeed quite local, but first class in degree. 

A second cause of dampness, everywhere on a small scale, 
but occurring in all parts of Nashville, more especially in the 
central wards, is the waste water from hydrants. Very seldom 
is this properly drawn off*. It often accumulates in a marsh upon 
the premises. Sometimes it is guided to the nearest alley, which 
receiving several such tributaries becomes* a long ribbon-shaped 
marsh. Again, it is sent to the gutter in front, where it most 
frequently remains and stagnates. Two millions of gallons are 
daily pumped up from the Cumberland, and incidentally used so 
as to convert hundreds of otherwise dry lots into marshes, just as 
bad as far as they go, as any of our creek or river bottom swamps. 
In a few words, a gigantic evil is here portrayed, adding greatly 
to the death-rate, and causing untold tortures to hundreds who 
suffer grievously in person and in pocket from intermittents, etc. 
An ample supply of water brought into a city always does harm 
in this respect, unless a way for it to get out is also provided. 
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The deTective conditioD of the gutters anJ alleys is another 
cauf-e of dampDess. The former are very often untinished ; and 
even when completed, are allowed to he ohstnicted from carelesa- 
i.esa, or by litlle boys for amusement. Though at first sight this 
may seera a trivinl point, it is far from being so. Let any one 
place himself, during a heavy rain fall, in this climate so often 
■occurring, and notice how a few rocks damming tlie well-bnilt 
gutter will deflect a torrent of rain into the street, which is 
washed up and even gouged out by its scouring power. Annu- 
ally Nashville and the Street Car Companies are damaged to a 
large amonnt by the gross carelessness hitherto exercised iu this 
respect. As in Kichmond and elsewhere, the law should require 
all property holders, by their tenants or agents, to keep the gut- 
ters ill front of their premises unobstructed, as well as the side- 
walks free from smiw and filth. The sanitary cofie of Nasliville 
ii very deficient here. 

The alleys become marshes in the wuy just mentioned, and also 
from the rain-fall, because in many cases not properly graded 
and paved. Indeed so narrow, so unfinished, and so poorly po- 
liced are these pnblio highways, as to have become a wynonyme 
with our people for all that is stinking and unsightly. They can 
be made very usefid and not unsightly. In a large ^xirtion of 
the city they can be made twenty feet wide. When paved 
and graded they will be efficient surface drains, and a great re- 
lief to the over- narrow streets, for traffic. 

A fourth defect, small in detail but very great in the aggregate, 
■causing very much of avoidable dampness in Nashville, is the 
singular custom, almost universal, of stopping the down spout at 
the surface ot the pavement instead of conducting it underneath 
to the gutter. Thus the entire sidewalk is kejit wet, and the 
foundation and lower walls of tlie houses saturated with moisture 
eo effectually as not to get dry between the rains. Tliis is bring- 
ing dampness very clfise to the bodies ol the inmates, A brief 
ordinance, duly enlorced, would speedily correct all this. A 
great sanitary bKmish, iiilherlo entirely ignored, is here pointed 
out. Tile practitioners of Nashville, no less than the mortuary 
tables, will testify to the necessity and value of the suggeslion, 

Last, but far Irom being least, as a cause of dampness, are the 
cellars of Nashville. Nearly all the deep cellars are wet. This 
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results from the geolngionl character of the site, and from imper- 
fect eoDBtruction. Tliese cellars have ordinarily been exi;uvated 
and built over long before any aewers or drains were dreamed of. 
Damp and badly ventilated, they rot out the fltx)r just above, 
and become rect^ptacles of filth too seldom inspected and cleaned. 
No cellar should be under a house where proper drainage cannot 
be had. In the drained portions of the city, builders should be 
prohibited from making cellars deeper than the drains. This 
subject well merits an essay. All that can be done here is to call 
public attention, and to encourage that public by the statement, 
that though a great evil it ia one readily abated. 

THE PRB\'BNTION OF DAMPNESS. — DRAINAGE. 

The removal of filth, the supply of water, the prevention of 
dampness, have been mentioned as the three great aims of prac- 
tical public hygiene. The first is enveloped with great practical 
difficulties. The second, requires great works and large expendi- 
tures. The third, though not inferior in beneficent results to 
either, has been brought to a higli degree of perfection, and in a 
city like Nashville, need not be inordinately expensive. Proper 
underground and surface drainage carries off all superfluous and 
waste water, prevents dampness, keeps houses dry, and does away 
with much sickness and death. The wuter supply question bein|^ 
now as good as settletl, the next subject for constant agitation at 
the fireside, in the press and on the forum, will be that of drain- 
age. It is a vital qutistiou tor Nashville. Vast :ind attractive 
as is the sulijeet, it must now he passed by with a reference to the 
valuable chapter upou it in Dr. Fi-ank Wells' Report, before al- 
luded to, aud with a few citations from the Massachusetts and 
Michiguu Reports. The eight reports of tiie State Board of 
Health of Massachusetts, and ilie fimr reports of tlie State Board 
of Health of Michigan, contain a mass of iufoimatlon of the 
highest practical value, prepared by experts, thoroughly conver- 
sant with Eunijwaii auihorilies, but perfectly aware that they are 
working in America and for Americans. If the iiilelligent pni- 
fessional aud business classes of Niishville could read these reports, 
or would come together and listen to readings from their pages, 
sanifjir/ reform would proceed with no limping pace as heretofore, 



but with a steady, earnest, vigorous step. AH would be con- 
vinced that it ia the way to place Nnshville on a basis of perma- 
nent prosperity and lasting growth. 

The inquirer may also be referred to Dr. A, N. Bell's "Sani- 
tarian," an indispenfiable current repertory; to the volumes of 
the " Public Health Ass(fciation ;" to the numerous City Reports, 
eapecialty those puhlislied by the Board of Health of New York, 
elaborate, splendidly illustrated, and fully indexed : and to many 
treatises on sijecial topics. These, with the standard works ou 
Hygieue, form a mass of literature, consulted and studied with 
keen iuteretit by a multitude of earueat men in all portions of 
America. Our owu community is as yet very poorly supplied 
with these works. The State Library has many valuable reports 
received from other State governments. If pro]>erly preserved 
and arranged, in time these will coustitute an invaluable collec- 
tion. At pre?ient the Librarian furnishes all possible facilities. 

DAMPNESS, DISEASE AND DRAINAGE. 

Dr. H. J. Bowditch, the distinpuiahed President of the Massa- 
chusettK State Board of Health, by a lonj:, .extended and minute 
aeries of observations, has demonstrated the bearing of dampness 
apon consumption : 

He haH clearly Bhown iJiat amonfr the prominent eBuaes of conanjnption in 
kspoHui'e (o noil vioUliav. Thif concluBion in derived from a cBreful comparieon 
o( iUtislica furnislied bv phyaieiana in all psrla of MaBaachuaellB, and ia « 
HsuU of HUch coiiipariBon eicluBiTely. There were no preconceived ideon, and 
no previaiii>.4iiHp!(-i(>n watt entertained of ciie existence of aojeuchlaw. A xin- 
gnlaf confirmation of its correctness has recently come from EngUni. In 18fi& 
■nd 1866 inqniriex were made, under goremment authority, into the effect of 
drainage worhH and otiier aanitary regulations deaigned to promote the public 
lieaith. In piiniuanee of Ihia inquiry, twenty-four townn were selected in which 
improved drainage hnd been enlablished. It apjienred that, while the generni 
dealh-rate had greatly diminished, it was luoBt ntrikingly evident in the smftlier 
tiotnber of deaths from consiimption. Dr. George Derby, (Ist Mass., ji. 46-) 
1860. 

Dr. Buchanan, so eminent in Great Britain, by a series of in- 
dependent observations, came lo the same practical conclusions. 

These are facta of great importance to Nashville. With our 
advantages of climate, consumption should not figure so high in 
the mortuary record. Nor will it when Nashville is properly 
ilraiued. 
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The evils of (lamp cellars are well epitomized by Dr. F. Wind- 
sor, 7 Mass., p. 227, 1875 : 

The class of diseases most frequently in connection with damp or wet cellars 
" is inflammatory disease of the respiratory organs," especially bronchitis. Next 
in order of frequency comes rheumatism, more particularly of the sub-acute 
order. Phthisis, pneumonia, and wasting chronic perversions of digestion are 
also found by many of our correspondents to be common over such cellars. 
Also a lessened power of resistance to all diseases when contracted. No 
observer can doubt that a large amount of preventable diseiise is caused by 
damp cellars. A good system of sewerage very generally cures the evil, and no 
town which has reasonable expectations of ever needing sewerage, should allow 
any dwelling to be built at an undrainable grade. Even where population 
seems destined to remain small and widely scattered, public opinion should in- 
sist on the necessity of good drainage for every dwelling. No town can afford 
to have house after house built with no provision for keeping the ground beneath 
it dry, and so far maintaining the health and producing power of its inhabi- 
tants. If we had enlightened local boards of health, ordinances would soon 
become common, which would require that every new dwelling should be ex- 
amined and approved by a health official, as to this requirement of drainage, 
before it could be inhabited. The expense of securing proper drainage is small, 
except in localities altogether unfit for habitations, and the return in exemption 
from disease is unspeakably valuable. 

Detroit furnishes a striking comment on the connection be- 
tween drainage and health : 

The public sewer system was inaugurated in 1835. Up to 1872 there had 
been built 88 miles 239 feet and 6 inches, costing $996,940.56, from public funds. 
From 1855 to 1872 inclusive, and paid by assessment, 41 miles and 3,190 feet, 
costing $267,949.79, making a total of 79 miles 3,429 feet and 6 inches, at 
$1,264,890.35. Since that time we estimate an additional 13 miles and 188 feet, 
costing $468;297.63, making 92 miles 3,617 feet and 6 inches, costing $1,733,- 
187.98. This system has been organized upon an extensive scale, so as to allow 
of complete drainage should the city extend itself two or three miles in any 
direction beyond its present boundaries. The sewers are being constantly ex- 
tended, as demanded by the needs of the citizens. In order to show the estima- 
tion in which they are held by the community, I quote the following from the 
First Annual Report of the Board of Public Works for the year 1874 : " There 
have been 715 connections made with public sewers during the .year, 
from which there has been collected and paid into the city treasury $1,430.00. 
From the promptness with which the citizens avail themselves of the opportunity 
afforded in draining their premises, it will be seen that they are fully aware of 
the advantages to be derived therefrom, not only in a sanitary point of view, 
but also with a view to enhance the value of their property. 

It is a well settled fact that localities where drainage has, from any cause, 

been imperfect, the people are more or less affected with fevers and diseases of a 

kindred character, but where ample drainage is afforded, it is evident that the 

■dhease subsides with the extension of drainage. The Board have made it A 
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point tf> keep pace with (he growth of the cit; in extending «ewerK, ae re- 
qnireii b; citizens. 

The land to-dny, two and one-half miles frciin the river, h tairlj' drained, 
although the sewers have not, eicept upon Woodward Avenue, heeii projected 
fullj to thatdiHiaitce. 

The low flpolB, whereTer any auth existed, have been or are rapidly being 
filled with earth, and but few surface basins are now lo be ft.nnd within the 
limils of the citj, and tliese are unimportant, and can only be observed for a 
few weekx in the spring. T doubt whetlier more than two or three can be found, 
at that time, and these do not altogether cover aF> many acres. Persons living 
near any nalurnj surface baain, noticing lite fact that the water does not get exit 
by meana of the sewerH in the neighborhood, from the want of ditching, soon 
call the attention of llie Common Council to the fact, and a resolution h always 
promptly pa&ied, ordering the nuisance abated on acaount of the injury to the 
public health. Dr. H. F. Lyster, Third Michigan, p. 151. 

The remnrkB of Dr. W. L. Barrett, Health Officer in St. Louis, 
Report 1876, p. 33, apjilies with eqna! foree to Nushville: 

Stagn.int water, damp cellarii, obstructed sewers, or ohatructed natural outlelB 
for water, mark the place of inevitable diseaxe and. deatli. All admit sewerage 
and drainage are of (iret consideration as a sanitary measure; btit what is not 
generally nnderstinod, is, that sewerage and drainage are two distinct and nepa- 
nte thin^. Wu are disposed tu re|;ard n llioKiiighly newered diHtrict as a Ihor- 
oughiy drained distrirt. This ia a great and fatal mistake. Sewerx are almost, 
if not jierfectly. water-tight drains that permit comparatively little water to 
percolate into them, and while they are of vital importance lo carry off surface 
and waste water, they do not fully answer the ini[ierative requirement of drain- 
ing the soil, gnbmil drains, on the other band, iire ciiiverlH made of dry stone 
maoonry, or of aome poroas material, that permits the water Maturating the aoii, 
to drain into them. Culverts enuh as these should he conslrueled through and 
■cross valleys of natural drainage, to prevent water saturation, fetid, damp ei- 
halntionn, and the permanent deposit of decomposing organic matter, and to 
carry off from the soil liquid refuse from the overflow of cesspools, privies, el«., 
whose dirty and disguFiting dcpoails, if not cheeked, produce only sicknew, dis- 
eiwe and death. Froui every spring, through every natural drainage course,, 
«nd through every artificially filled basin, shotild be constructed a well-huilt, 
dry atone drain, until a sewer is found low enough tu receive its coDtentH, 

The exact distinction between sewers and drains is concisely 
expressed by Dr. H. F, Lyater, 3 Mich., p. 15 : 



Sewers are intended lo be conslrocled so an to prevent their ei 
age and sewiige gas, from escaping through their walls, consequently they are 
composed of glnied pipe, hermetically sealed nl the joints, or when large, of 
bricks covered with cement of impervious water lime. They do not drain the 
ground, ob the water cannot find il» way into them. 

It has been proposed to build two systeraa, one for sewerage and the other for 
drainage ; bul 1 am not aware that thi^i plan bus ever been adopted, on account 
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of the expense attending its construction. The same purjwse could be attained 
in most localities, not within city limits, by means of tile drainage connecting 
with lateral sewers. This idea is now carried into practice by the construction 
of tile drains around the basement layers of the foundation of well constructed 
buildings. That the thorough drainage of the soil in cities is essential to the 
best sanitary condition, is too evident to even merit a detail of the many and 
various reasons, so apparent are they to every one. 

In Nashville we have drains and no sewers. The latter should 
be of vitrified earthenware pipe. The same system of excava- 
tions will probably serve for both. 

AIR SUPPLY. 

It is a remarkable practical anomaly that nature's most lavish 
and needed gift — fresh air and sunshine — should be an object of 
peculiar anxiety and difficulty with all sanitarians. Yet such is 
the fact. The ancients seem to have understood this matter in 
practice at least much better than we do. It is only since the 
invention of gas apparatus by Hales, and the wonderful chemical 
discoveries of Priestley, that the moderns have understood the 
diflPerence between pure and foul air. These great men really 
laid the foundations for the marked improvements of vitality and 
longevity in all Europe and America. Not a city in Christen- 
dom but owes them a statue. 

Man is momently breathing in and breathing out atmospheric'Siir. 
In this process the air is polluted, so that each adult requires a 
constantly new supply, say, at least fifteen thousand cubic feet 
daily, or a room full fifty feet long by twenty wide and fifteen 
high. The first essential is that the air thus breathed be pure at 
the beginning. This is really the main aim and end of those 
pre-eminent works the removal of filth and the prevention of 
dampness. Filth and dampness are the chief air polluters and 
vehicles of contagion. These are out of door measure^a chiefly. 
The poison caused by the natural process, respiration, must be 
guarded against within doors. Here comes in the wide theme, 
ventilation. Private hygiene is no less concerned than public. 
The field for the latter wide-reaching and imperatively demand- 
ing attention, is the overcrowding of houses and individuals. 
The whole class of dwellings so well and opprobiously known 
as " tenement houses," need rigid regulation. A subject of vital 
importance to Nashville as well as all other cities; one which 
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gives the poor a claim upon the law-maker not to be shirked ; 
one which if neglected will finally compel our wealthy citizens 
to desert their handeorae residences around the Capitol and other 
central points, and remove to the suburbs or country, 

A great mistake prevailed in the original planning of Nash- 
ville. It was laid out on a narrow ridge, between two spring 
valleys. Consequently the streets are hardly wide enough for 
alleys, and the lots every way too contracted. Hence the neces- 
sity of urging our people to be more liberal in allowing building 
room. This mistake should not be repeated in the new portions 
of the city. Rather the examples of Louisville and Cleveland 
should be imitated. These cities contain' miles of streets, on 
which the houses occupy a half acre or more, with beautiful 
lawns in front and complete yards in rear — virtually parks with 
dwellings, attracting the unbounded admiration of all visitors. 
The niggard allowance of land to dwellings, let it be repeated, is 
a blemish, and an unpardonable one, in Nashville. 
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TREES AND PARKS. 



this connection, as aiding in the supply of pure air, atten- 
tion should he given to the cultivation of trees and the opening 
of parks. Previously to ISUO, all the country immediately ad- 
joining Nashville was a natural park, equal to any of those arti- 
ficial parks so celebrated in Europe, for beauty of trees and va- 
riety in surface. The fell hand of war changed all this. On 
three aides the city is surrounded by bleak hills. The owners of 
these extended tracts would do a good sanitary work and greatly 
improve their property by planting hardy trees, so as, in a few 
years, to convert these hill-sides into eligible building sites. 

In one respect Nashville is peculiarly fortunate, namely, in 
the existence of four great educational institutions within or close 
to the city limits. These together have an aggregate of 158 
acres. In time these grounds will be highly adorned, and will 
always contribute to the material beauty and comfort of the city, 
as do their occupants to itn intellectual growth and development. 
Only one of these, however, is within the city, namely, the old 
University. This has about twenty-two acres in the Seventh 



ward, contiguous to u large pojtulation. Its trustees should be- 
encouraged to liold it intact, escept for educational biiildiDgs. 

The central crowded city has only the singuiarly contracted 
grounds aroiiud the capitol, — lieautiful hidfcd, bnt on an inSni-' 
tesimal scale for a Stale park. To this should be added a breath- 
ing place for the business men of the Pulilic Sfpiare, who do bo 
much in every way for Nashville, and wiio, during our long 
summers, spend so many weary hours sauuteriug in their huge 
warehouses. The river front between the Methodist Publishing 
House and the railroad bridge, should be pecured for this' pur- 
pose^ It could be readily converted into a picturesque esplanade.' 
It commands a fine view, and would at once become a jHipular 
resort. 

' A single tree is a beauty. It is a cuugeries of individual Itves^ 
united by a common bond. It is a fit emiileni of the civic com- 
munity, where each individual thrives nr pines as the whole 
flourishes or decays*. The harily and fast-growing natives of 
Tennessee forests should occupy many a sunny corner and station 
along the streets. So much importance do the wise men ■ of 
Richmond — which, more rapidly than any other Southern ma- 
tropolis, is arising from dust and ashes — ultach to this subject, 
that the planting of trees is encouraged by premiums given by 
the city government. The Fourth, Seventh, Eighth, Ninth aod 
Tenth wards of Nashville and all the contiguous suburbs have 
much ^t slake in the above suggestions, and should not lose a 
season in acting upon them. The ancients considered that man 
a public defaulter who failed to plant a tree. In New England 
many a name, like that of Hillhonse, is held in lasting and grate- 
fiil memory because of tree- plantings. As long ago as 1849, 
Everett, the classic orator and educator, urged, in words which 
have caused many a nohle tree to l)ask in heaven's sunshine, this 
topic to popular attention : 

ATeniieH of trees, planted for orniiment and shade. This point is worth tha 
particular attenlion of onr fellow -citizens in the country. Till latclj, perhnpg, 
thiH generation, following the bad example ot the last, has not done quite so 
much in this way as might have been wiahed. It is a kind of instinct in the aet- 
tl«inent of a new country, to destroy trees; and it tukea a good while to rentoie 
to the comniunity B dixpoaition to spare, protect, and propagate (hem. Some 
public- epiri ted individuals, however, in our country towns, began to think ot 
Ihia matter in llie middle of the last ctntnry. There are in the interior of New 



England a greal minj noble tn>w, plunted eightj or one hundred yeara ago; 
It certainly nothing ^towb out of the earth, and man can put nothing 
upon it, to beaatiful. I hope, my friends, we eliall let our children and grand- 
children enjoy tlie jtreat comfort to he derived from this Bourtw. Sir Waller 
Scott represenu fine of his characlerH sb saying that his fallier used to lell him 
to be always putting down a tree. " It wilL be growing, Jock, when you are 
alMping." It *fiU be growing, sir, when we are Blecpinjt lo wake no mure. The 
kOorn which you cover with h couple of inchen of earth, the seedling elm which 
, you rencue in your garden from the spade, will outlive half a doaen of our gen- 
erations. ClMro Bpeaks of it as a kind of natural toroaight of [he continued ex- 
istence of man, that man "planted treei which were to benefit a coming genera- 

■ Dr. Steplien Smith, very high authority, discussing the effects 
of high teiii]ierature (New York Reitnrt, 187*2, p. 397j, suya: 

The [Miwer of treeB, when in leaf, to render harnilcsB the poisnnouB emanalionB 
from the earth, hue long been sn eslablifihed fact. Man may live in close prox- 
imity to marshe", from which arise tlie nioHt dangerous malaria, with the utmost 
impunity, provided a grove intervene between hi" home and the manih. This 
function of Irees WBB known to the Ko mans, who enacled laws requiring the 
planting of trees in places made uninhabitable by the diBusiun of malaria, and 
placed proves serving such purposes under the proteetiou of some divinity to Jn- 
Bure their protection. 

In large cities, where animal and vegetable decomposition goes on rapidly 
during the eiimmer. the atmosphere is, as already stated, at limes satunited witli 
deleterious gases. At the period of the day when malaria and mephitic gases 
are emitted in the greatest quantity and activity, thin function of uhsorptinn by 
T%etation h most active and powerful. Carbonic acid, ammoniacnl compouniin 
and other gRttes, products of putrefaction, so actively poisonous to man, are ab- 
sorbed, and, in the process of vegetable digestion, the deleterious portion is Fepn- 
rHl£d and appropriated by tlie plant, while oxygen, Clie element essential to ani- 
mal life, is returned to the air. Trees, tlierefore, in cities, are of immense value, 
owing to their power to destroy or neutralize malaria, and to absorb the poison- 
ous elements of gaseous compounds, while they emit the oxygen. 

The ooncluBion from the foregoing facts is inevitable that one of the great and 
prfeming sanitary wants of Hew York City is an ample supply of trees. It is, in 
fact, destitute of trees; for the nnsightly slirubs which are planted by citiMns 
are, in no proper sense, ndeqiiate to the purpose which we tonlemplate. Its 
long avenues, running north and soulli, without a shade tree, and expostd to the 
full effect of the sun, are all hut impassible at noonday in the summer month^ 
The pedestrian who ventures out at such an hour linds no protection from nn 
ambrelia, on account of the radiation of the intense heat f rotii the pnved surface. 
Animals and man alike sutler from exposure in the glowing heni. Nothing 
mitigates 'ilB intensity but tlie winds, or an occasional rain-slorm. And when 
•?cning comes on, the cooling of the atmosphere produced by vegetation dcis 
not occur, aud unless partially relieved by favoring winds or n shower, the lieat 
oonlinnes, but little abated, and the atmosphere remains charged with noxious 
and irrespirable gases. It is evident that shade-tree.s, of proper kinds, and suit- 
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ably arranged, supply the conditions necessary to counteract the evils of exces- 
sive heat. They protect the paved streets and the buildings largely from the 
direct rays of the sun ; they cool the lower stratum of air by evaporation from 
their immense surfaces of leaves ; they absorb at once the malarious emanations 
and gases of decomposition, and abstract their poisonous properties for their own 
'Consumption ; they withdraw from the air the carbonic acid thrown off from the 
animal system, and decomposing it, appropriate the element dangerous to man, 
and give back to the atmosphere the element essential to his health and even 
life. 

Dr. J. G. Cabell, President of the Richmond Board of Health, 
in 1876, urges tree-planting: 

It will be remembered that the Council, some few jears since, offered a pre- 
mium to any person who would plant and successfully rear shade-trees in front 
and on the sides of their premises, — a measure tending to improve the beauty of 
the city and its healthfulness. Much concern has been most justly created by 
the partial destruction of the trees in the streets of the city in straightening the 
curbstones which have been displaced by the growth of the trees. The desire to 
preserve the symmetry of the streets in this way jeopardizes the comfort and 
health of its citizens. By this operation many a graceful and beautiful tree has 
been destroyed, and the cost and attention bestowed upon it been completely lost. 
We advise that citizens be empowered and required hereafter, in planting shade- 
trees on the side-walks, to place them further on the side-walks from the curb- 
stones—the distance to be fixed by the City Engineer. 

Like ground is taken in St. Louis Report, 1876, p. 36 : 

Shade trees are of great sanitary value. They moderate the temperature of 
the atmosphere, and also neutralize the malarial exhalations from the soil. 
They equalize the temperature by protecting the earth from the direct rays of 
the sun, and by preventing solar irradiation, and are, therefore, of immense im- 
portance in cities where the paved streets become excessively heated in summer. 
Vegetation of all kinds exhales large volumes of vapor into the air, which acts 
efficiently as an equalizing agent of cold and heat, of moisture and drought. 

Trees arrest the spread of that gaseous agent, supposed to be the true cause of 
malarial fever. A grove between a marsh and a habitation protects its inmates 
from its dangerous malaria. " It has been conjectured," says Dr. Drake, " that 
their leaves absorb the noxious exhalation." 

Trees are of the highest sanitary importance. Their leaves and young twigs 
imbibe deleterious gases — carbonic acid, ammoniacal compounds, and poisonous 
putrefactions — and return to the air oxygen, an element essential to the growth 
and nutrition of animal life. 

The public health would be benefitted by their extensive cultivation. They 
should ornament the edge of every side-walk in the city, while the very broad 
streets and avenues should have a row of large trees in their center. 

Instances are numerous where a lack of proper appreciation of the sanitary 
value of trees has wrought great harm. 

Of public parks, Nashville has as yet but one, and that pre- 
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seated by a public-spirited citizen, Samuel Watkins, in honor of 
whom it is named. It is a handsome bit of ground, ten acres in 
area, west of the city proper. The revolutionary municipal gov- 
ernment which catae into power October, 1867, made a contract 
for a tract of land, 46j acres, mostly outside the northern limit. 
It is known as the City Park, and cost the corporation 875,700 
on July 1, U77. 

There is a public property, 201 acres in extent, quite sur- 
rounded by dwellings, railroad shops, and mills, which ought to 
be converted into a beautiful Monumental Park; — it is now 
known as the City Cemetery. By sanitary usages at least as old 
as the days of Abraham, who bought the cave of Machpelah in 
a field that he might bury his dead out of hla sight, this as a 
cemetery should have been closed long since. In all civilized 
countries intramural interments are strictly forbidden by law. 
The long-suffering good nature of the many citizens who, with 
their families, dwell around this burying ground is wonderful. 

Dr. Richard Owen Currey, one of our earliest workers in mor- 
tality registration, a scientist, physician and phOanthropist of 
high merit, published in The Southern Journal of the Medical 
and Physical Sciences, vols. 1 and 2, 1853-4, a series of valua- 
ble articles on the Medical Topography and Mortuary Statistics 
of Nashville, from 1822 to 1853. From the.?e, and from records 
kept by the sexton, the following summary is made up, showing 
that from 1822 to 1876 inclusive more than twenty-one thousand 
interments have occurred. Surely this statement alone ought to 
compel what has so often been urged upon our city legislature 
by private memorials and the public press, to-wit, the abandon- 
ment of this use for these grounds. With very little expense it 
may be converted ito a " Memorial " worthy of departed merit. 
It is well situated, and has noble trees and beautiful walks : 
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SYSTEMATIC INSPECTION. 

Keep the city clean, keep the city dry. I^t the people have 
plenty of pure water to drink, and forbid the use of poisoned 
water. Prevent the overcrowding of the people, and thus give 
them pure air. These are the four great principles of public 
hygiene. To carry these into efficient practice, it will not do to 
depend upon private and voluntary action. Until the people 
become better educated on these topics, it is indispensable that 
thorough and regular inspections, from house to house be kept 
up, this very system may in due time educate the public so fully 
as to be in part at least dispensed with. It is a famous axiom 
that vigilance is the price of liberty. It is equally the price of 
muscular strength, intellectual culture, moral fortitude. Let the 
individual relax daily attention to any of these points and he 
soon is conscious of retrogression. It is all nonsense to attempt 
excellence in any line or department without the exercise of 
constant effort. 



'^here is no official record for the years 1830 and 1831, nor till May, 1832, and the iaet 
named year only contains eight months. 
tFederal army occupation for four years. 
^Negro sexton, and numbers were buried by others than the sexton. 



In 1871, when the Board of Health in Mobile was organized, 
with Dr. Jerome Cochran, an eminent graduate of the University 
-of Nashville, as Hciilth Officer, the first siep was to institute a 
rigid house to house inspection. The yelhiw fever which, in the 
-autumn of 1871, desolated other and neighboring places, passed 
by Mobile. For sanitary science bars out this as well as other 
dread seourgea. Political changes led to the destruction of the 
Board. In 1873, the old plague returned. When the Board 
was re-organized in 1875, the first step again was rigid in- 
spection. 

In Pittsburg the city is divided into districts, and the work of 
inspection carried out most fully. See Report, 1875, pp, 11, 12, 
by Dr. Crosby Gray, Health Officer. 



The aim of the Eoard for several yearn past has been to aiwertain what was 
the beet Bvittem that could be adopted in furthering tlie end con temp inted in 
their ftppointment. The plan adopted na being most likely to accomplinh the 
purpoK, wax that of the appointment of a corpR of eompetent Bnnitary in- 
spectont, whoiie doly it flhoiild be to make frequent »nd careful inspections of 
their respective districts, note the oauaea likely to produce or promote diseare, 
and either take the necesnary meaaures tor their removal at once, or report the 
iaiDB to this office and Board. Such a system has been in practice in many 
other cities, and, as here, han been found to be attended with fhe most desira^ 
ble results. There can be no doubt but that this is the proper plan to pursue, 
provided the persons selected to fill the positions are thoroughly competent, and 
in Ibis particular your selections have, for the most part, been good. In order 
to make this branch of the service Mill more etlicient, in addition to the 
duties of the inBpeotors, as prescribed in the general law. the following rules 
and regulatioiu for their government were adopted during tha early part of the 

1st. The Sanitary Inxpeclnrn Bhall, unless otherwine Bpeoified at the time of 
their election, serve for the term of one year, and at such rate of compensation 
as shall have been, at the time of their election, agreed upon by the Board ; and 
they shall be discharged or suspended only tor incompetence or negligence of 

2d. The hours of service of the said Inspectors shall ordinarily be from eight 
-o'clock in the morning until six in the evening every day in each week, Sunday 
■excepted. 

3d. That aa the eiigences of circumstances may require, the Board claim the 
ri((ht, vrithout extra compensation, to employ the whole time of said [n>^pectore 
fnjm morning until evening, nr from midnight until noon, as the Health Officer 
uaj direct, nltowing such reasonable time as may be necessary for mealii or re- 
freshments; and this rule may be continued in force from day to day through- 
-out the entire period'for which said Inspectors may be employed. 

4th. The Health (51licer, at the discretion of the Board, shall dealtwa.'ut V-Vt 
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paj-Cicnlar diatrlcta and the boundaries thereof in wliich the Beveral loapecton^ 
shnll nerve. 

5th. The diilieB of the Innpectom ahull be W Iraverse frequently their re- 
speftive diBtricts, and carefaily to note the peciiliaritieB of topography, popula- 
tion, character of occiipations or biininena conducted therein; nnd of the 
construction and condition of pablic buildingn, with regard to their Hanitary 
stale, or of private dwellings, tenement housea, ahnps, factories, stables, 
Blauahter-hDoses. privieB, or other bnilding»; also the condition of etreet or 
sidewalk paveraenta, and street gutters, and manner of drainage or sewerage. 

6th, Tlie Inspectors shall promptly report to tlie Health Officer any nnisance 
or cause of nuisance found to exist on any street, alley, lane, highway, wharf, 
dock, or vacant place, or upon any lot, yard, or grounds, or within any stable,. 
shop, factory, slaughter-house, or other building whatsoever. Any ofTennive 
or putrefying aubstance, any offal or refuse material, kitchen garbage, stable 
manure, or any manner of filth, noiflome lo the community or detrimental to the 
public health, which may have been cast out, or permitted lo accumulate and. 
remain ; any ceaapool, over-full or leaking, stable or slauKhter-hoiiae ill'kept, or 
aewer connection defective, or drainBge imperfect, or tenement houses unfit for 
occupation or over-crowded, cellars or basements damp or foul, or any instance 
deserving of attention, of any defect in any building whati- . er, as regards light,, 
heat and cleanliness. 

7th. The Inspectors shall, without delay, report any and all such information 
aa may he herein enumerated and rei]Hired, together with the name or names of 
the occnpant or occupants, or of the owner or owners of the ground or buildingn 
upon which any auch nnisance may have been found ; also, the Inspectors shiill 
from time lo time perform such other and additional duties na the Health. 
Officer, at the option of the Board, may preaerihe. 

8th. The inspectors shall annually, or at the cloae of each term, report each. 
and individually to the Health Officer, and by hira lo be submitted to the 
Board, a. summary of all the work done during hia and their term of service,, 
pointing ou( all faults in matters of general character, or local deiiciences, and 
applying hints, suggestions, or recommendations in regard to the remedying or 
rectifying I hereof. 

The Health Officer of New Haven, Professor C. A. Lindsley^ 
M. D., ill Report for 1876, sbow.-i the folly of attempting sani- 

tiiry reform without cniitinunua inspeetion. 

Several years ago the authorities, impelled by a profound apprehenaion of Rn- 
epidemio of cholera, appointed a number of Sinitirv Inspectors to visit all parta. 
of the city, with authority to order the abatement of all filth nuisances, Tbft 
effect wna moat salutary, nnd the amount of go d work accompli lied by the 
Inspeclora would have justified an occasional repetilmn of il hut no general' 
systematic inspection of the city baa since been atteropled We have, of 
(rcurse, numerous municipal laws to govern the habilx and practices of tbe- 
people respecting cleanliness in and about tlieir bomea Put eicepl when some 
gross violation of law provokes a complaint Irum some suffering neighbor, Ihes* 
JawK are not enforced ; and there are many group* of houses, even whole atreeta 



sod conniderabble lectionR of the city, where general BlovenlinesK respecting the 
removal of refuse matter in the prevailing local habit. In those places, within 
ftod aboat each house, and in open yards, common to many houses, the putrcfi- 
able refuse of housekeeping is permilled to lie indefinitely, undergoing fetid 
deoom position. 

Those who live in this way are as ignorant of the city laws as they are of the 
laws of hygiene, or of the risks they incur by exposure ti) their Qtittanitarv 
Hurroundings. The remedy, in part at least, is obvious. Clean up these flithy 
places, remove these foul accumulations, cleanse the city of ite filth wherever it 
is found, and the deiith record will not be so unequally distributed, but will be 
everywhere sensibly diminished. 

Dr. J. G. Cabell, preBideiit of Richmond Board of Health, 
says: 

We consider frequent visits to the premises of citizens the moBt imiKirtant and 
necessary part of their duty, a,nd one from ivhich the raoHl beneficial results 
may be certainly expected. 

Report, 1876, p 13. 

Dr. W. P. Reese, the learned and zealous Sanitary Superin- 
tendent of Selma, makes a good point, very truthful in Nash- 
ville. See Report for 1876, p. 10. 

While it is true that what we term sanitary policing is more important in 
what we call "the heated term" — from May to November — it is a very grave 
error to supjKiae that filth can be tolerated the balance of the year. Fermenta- 
tion and the elimination of mephitic gases will take place whenever the lem- 
[Krature is above 75°, not so rapidly as when higher, but enough to produi.-« 
disease. So that it is safe to say, inapeaiotf eannnt be loo frequent or loo serudninnj, 
from house Ui house, amlfrma year lo year — -/nmi Jaauari/ lo Jaaiuwy. 

The Philadelphia Report, 1876, sumR up this topio in pointed 
language, wortliy tlie ancient medical Mecca of America: 

A great improvement in the sanitary administration of Philajielphia would 
be brought about if the city were divided into sanitary districts, each under the 
Bpeclal care of a properly qualified medical inspector, whose duty it would be 
t« mahe himself familiar, by frequent surveys, with the topography of the dis- 
trict, the sLreelH, alleys, dwellings, and drainage; the kinds of trades and manu- 
tliotaring establishments conducted, and the social and physical status of the 
inhabitnnts; in fact, with everything pertaining to the sanitary condition of the 
locality, so 'hat all defects might be pointed out, and the remedies intelligently 
applied. Snch knowledge would be most advantageous in the investigation of 
the causes of disease, and in preventing and combatting epidemic outbreaks. A 
thoroughly efficient administration of a health department must be inquisitive 
and searching. It is not sufficient to depend upon the voluntary inforniation of 
citinens for knowledge of the existence of a nuisance, though citizens can be of 
n great service in this way. Incessunt and searching systematic inspection Is 
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neoesBary to accomplish f«ati8factory results The health officials fthould he 
masters of the sitaation. Thev jihould be nrgu!«-eyed, always on the alert, in 
order to prevent the growth of evils which would otherwise only be brought to 
their notice after they had obtained considerable magnitude, and become vastly 
more anmanaa:eable than at their inception. Modern State Medicine is preventive 
medicine, and though its administration may appear to some. to be costly be- 
cause they do not see the evils which have been avef ted, made up as they are of 
disease, sufiering, death, and cost of treasure ; to those of better judgment, who 
have made the subject a careful study, it is known to be true economy, a saving 
in the end of a vast amount of money, not to speak of the prevention of suffer- 
ing and loss of life, which are the best of its results. This conclusion is founded 
upon experience, and cannot be gainsaid. The improvement above suggested in 
regard to systematic medical inspection, we deem of great importance, but it 
will involve additional expense. In view of what has just been said, however, 
such expense must appear reasonable and necessary, and cannot properly be ob- 
jected to. 

During the last year ranch attention has been given to this 
work by the Nashville Board of Health. Sergeant B. M. Haw- 
kins and officer Martin Kerrigan, veterans on the police force, 
and having much previous experience in sanitary and census 
work, have been detailed as Sanitary Ins|>ectors. Thorough and 
systematic tours of the entire city have been made. All nui- 
sances not abated on verbal notice have been sjwedily followed 
up with proper orders. These have generally been regarded. 
In very few instances, indeed, has it been necessary to cite parties 
before the Recorder. Many expensive private improvements 
have been made in consequence, and also great interest and cor- 
responding liberality in public improvements, as in the case of 
the tenth ward drain and the blind school sewer. 

The Act of Assembly passed in March, 1877, extending the 
limits of lurisdiction of Boards of Health one mile bevond citv 
limits, and to which the city ordinance • f August 11, 1877, gives 
validity, will very much increase the labors of the Health Officer, 
and more especially those of the Sanitary Inspectors. The addi- 
tional territory to be overlooked is quite five thousand acres, be- 
ing more than twice the area of the city proper. As a sanitary 
measure, this extension of jurisdiction is an important advance. 

The last tour of inspection was very minute, and much in- 
formation collected of permanent value. It is contained in four 
manuscript volumes, arranged by wards and streets, so as to be 
readily consulted. These volumes contain a census and a "die- 



tionary of habitations." Each house, dwelling or otherwise, is 
described, name of occupant given, and all points of interest con- 
nected with eenaus or habitation duly entered. The distinction 
of races, Caucasian and African, is maintained throughout. All 
this registration has been very carefully made. The results are 
here given in condensed tabulated Ibrm. It is due the Inspectors 
to state that they have taken an honest, scientific pride in the 
work, fully understanding its scope and bearings. Their figures 
may be relied upon. 

INSPECTION OF FOOD. 

In examining the reports of the different liealth departments, 
we find great attention paid this subject. Js'eurly every city has 
one or Feveral officers, usually under the Boardof Health, who give 
tlieir whole time to the examination of food. Great cities sub- 
divide the work iulo inspection of meiit, of milk, of fish, of veg- 
etables, and so on. Smaller cities appropriately combine these 
in one. Most of the city reports give annual exhibits of the 
amount of food ot varioim kindn condemned. 

The Nashville Board has called, in a special, manner, the no- 
tice of the City Council to the great importance of systematic 
inspeciion of food, mure particularly of meat. Hitherto without 
effect. Yet the suggestions of the Board may be effectually car- 
ried out at no increased expense, simply by re-arranging the du- 
ties pertaining to the offices of Marshal and Assistant Marshal. 

In " The American " of August 4, 1877, it is stated that hoga 
are dying in every part of Lawrence county of cholera and 
measles. Also that in some parts of Bedford county a disease 
bus attacked milk cows which proves fatal in a short time. " The 
Southern Poultry Journal" for Anpjust, 1877, speuks of the .se- 
vere losses sustained every year by the breeders of the south and 
southwest from cholera among their fowls. Such facts show how 
great is the danger of city people being supplied with diseased 
unimal food. Tbi' frequent eondenination of vegetables and other 
Mi-ticles by Assistant Marslial Willard, shows that Nashville is 
not pxt'iii]il: from this common danger. 

As bearing upon and intimately connected with meat inspec- 
tion, the propriety of establishing a first-class abattoir in or near 
Nashville, should be urged upon our enterprising citizens no's 
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engaged id the occnpatioDg of butchers or pork packers. The- 
meat trade of the Uoiied States is fast asomiiig large pr«|»or- 
tions. Nashville should have a handsome share in this trade. 
There are fsite^ iidmirabty adapted for the piirjwses of an abattoir^ 
now to be had (or a very low price. By thus grsdoally concen- 
tratiog the slaiigbteriDg business, one of the most attractive dis- 
tricts of the city would also be relieved from nuisances which 
threaten eerioanly and permanently to impair its health and 
growth. 

Dr. C. C, Cox, President of the District of Columbia Board 
of Health, says, in Keport for 1875, p. 17 : 

In moet of the principal oilier alaoghlering within th» corpo'^'^ limits has. 
been prohibited, and abattoirs ectabliahed. Proniinent among thvse ntc the es- 
tabtiHhmenle at Boston, Jersey City, and Nev Orleans It cannot be doubted 
that slaughter honxeH located in popalonn citicH or diHtriclx, however carefallr 
treated, become not only ofTensive to residents, bat open to serious sanitary ob- 
JeetionB. The kilUng of aninialA, boiling of bones, rendering of tats, and the 
utilization of blood and offals, should be conducted in one establishment or a 
BEiries of bnildin^ grouped together at some point removed from populatioD, 
with e?et7 appliance for clesolinese atid diiipatch, poewHiing an abnndanl anp- 
ply of running water, and easy and rapid fiicilite»= for transportation to market. 
The utriclest hygienic requirements should be enforced, the entire arrangement 
being subiulttetl to and conducted under the direction of a well-regnlated Board 
of Health. Notliing short of thia can eflect exemption from ■ fearful nuisance, 
and secure to the consumer eoand meats properly slaughtered. 

Dr. E. H. Kelly, Health officer in Cleveland, Report 1875, p. 
23, applies the argument to that city: 

As slaughtering in (»^ndueted in this city, the people have no protection but 
the conscience of the bulclier against the danger srining from the sale and oae 
of unwholesome or diseaBed meats. The flesh of calves, pigs, etc., nilich waa 
much under the age of one month when killed, has been sold in this city, and 
other meals have been pnt upon the market that were affected with trichinnee, 
etc. To prevent the expoKure of such meats iti the market, a thorough system 
of inspection, both before and after killing, nhQuld be inaugurated. 

In the present situation of BfTairs thi.'< is an impossibiliir. Widely scattered 
as are the nlnughter houses, the cost of thorough inspection of animals before 
killing would l>e considered perhaps loo great a burden on a heavily taied city, 
Although the btnefit received might be great. To obviate thia objection, there 
might be established an abattoir, when the expense of inspeelion would he com- 
paratively small. The Brighton abattoir has been in successful oprration ain(« 
1873, and in it are killed nearly two-thirds of all the animals used in Boston, 
f^ia was established on account of the energetic action of the Board of Health 
the Slate of Massachusetts. The stench from the Brighton slaughter bouses. 



with a fRvornble wind, wiiuld pcDelrate to tbe center of the cit; of Boston, and' 
the meAt furnished the citizens was often dinesHed and unfit for conaumption. 
Dead unalaughtered animals, those teverinh andbruiaeii by the long ear ride from 
the WeHt, and exhausted by hunger, tbirnt, and heat, were dresBed and served to 
tha unsiiBpecting public. 

Tlie death of a butcher, poisoned bj tlie flesh of a diseased animal, caused an 
investigation respecting (he character of meat furnished Boston n)arliet», and 
enabled tbe Stale Board of Heallli to perfect and carry out their plans, and se- 
cure the erection of an abattoir. It is entirely a private matter, built at private 
cost, lUHlained by iln profils, and witb its sanitary nrrangetnenti> under control 
of the Stale Board of Health. All wai^te is utlllized on the prembes before fer- 
menlatiun lakes place, and makes a retam in money where, under the old single 
system, it was a total loss. By adopting a system similar to that in Boston, 
offensive odors can be prevented and money saved on waste. The busineiiH of 
alanghlering more economically conducted, citiaens insured a better grade, 
cheaper and more wliolesome meals, and perfect cleanlinesB in their preparation. 

Tn the St. Ldiiia Report of Dr. W. L. Barrett, 1876, p. 40, 
the peiiple urc urged to act upim this subject: 

The lime has come when St. Louis should no longer tolentte slaughler-bouses 
within her corporate limits, nor within the jurisdiction of the Health Board. 
A due regard for the comfort, health and pecuniary Interest of her citizens, no 
less than a laudable desire to keep pace with the restless advancement of the 
nge, prompts tii this action, and are sufficient arguments why these noiious ea-- 
tablishmeiits shnntd be transferred from the cramped and crowded streetit of the 
city to more appropriate places. The experience of other cities is an ample 
guarantee that this change would lie no lens a benelit to the community at large 
than to the batchers themselves. Among this latter class, there is a strong pre- 
judice against any variation from the old custom, but this is natural, and we 
feel convinced it is the results of an imjierfect understanding of the .Abattoir 
Hjatem, and a reluctance to discard familiar customs. We are satisfied that a 
thorough investigation on the part of bulchers would persuade the more intelli- 
gent that their interests would be vastly subserved by an abolition iif the system 
now in vogue. New York, Boston, New Orleans and Philadelphia, all have 
abattoirs in successful and satisfactory operation. Certainly the only sanitary 
plan is to concentrate all branches of the biisinesi', from the recejitlcm of the 
cattle to the delivery of the meat, on one hand, and on the other, the utilization 
of the tallow, the hoofs, hides, bones, horns, and such other parls of the iinimal 
aB are not used for food, while they are still fresh and inoffensive. This should 
be done in an eligible location, on an CKtenaive scale, and by the most approved 

The Milwaukee Report, 1875, p. 59, congratulates the [jeople 
of that healthiest of cities: 



Propositions have been made by li 
;rect, fit up, and maintain, under the 
J3 meet in every way the requiremer 



I trustworthy and responsible citizeuH to 
>ntrol of the Board of Health, abattoirs 
i of Milwaukee. Tliev aak ivq Vhi^m* «A 



aid from the city, bul merely to prohibit slaughtering in Eonneclion with the 
privale reaidenees or Kliopa of butchers. We trunt thnt in the neil annual re- 
port issued by the Health Ofiicer the citizens of Milwaukee will be ccmgratulated 
that this y;reat ganitav; measure, the erection of public abattoirs, has been 
finally efTected. 

Dr. T. H. Kearney, Health Officer, in Cincinnati Report, 1876, 
p. 41, sums up tlie advantages of abattoirs : 

These advantages, briefly, are the concentration of the busineaa of many small 
coneeniB in one, where all the convenienues needed can be provided at a much 
Icfla cost than by the present system of many eeparate slaBghler-houaea ; the re- 
lease of m.uch property for other purposes, shoold the many small establlah- 
ments be given up; the utilization in the abattoir through the use ot improved 
machinery, etc., of much that is now wasted, and before that material becomes 
ofTensive; and particularly, from a sanitary point of view, the removal from 
among the habitations of the citizens of many small and badly managed 
slaughtering establishments, which are unmitigated nuisances ; and (he avoid- 
ance of the annoyance from the transport of oflal through the city, which haB 
been, and still is, the subject of much complaint. 

INSPECTION OP SCHOOLS. 

Under the cross-fire kept up so vigorously during the present 
generation by parties opposed to the public school system of 
America, either because they wished to abolish that system out- 
right, or else desired to bnve exclusive control, it has been com- 
pelled to look mainly at one element of education, the intellec- 
tual. Thus it happens that the three other e.ssential elements of 
a harmoniously rounded and practically complete training are 
almost or altogether overlooked. The religions and moral, which 
are one, is thrust aside, while the iKsthetic and the physical are 
quietly ignored. The friends and outspoken advocates uf human 
progress through the education of the masses, are well aware of 
and greatly deplore this unfortunate position of the public schoo! 
system. From the sparkling, lively, thoughtful weekly, the Nero 
England Journal of Education, to the stout quarterly, Henry 
Bernard's American Journal of Education, recognized as tlie lead- 
ing periodical of its kind in the English language, all the jour- 
nals, as well aa the numerous State and city reports, show that 
none better thun teachers understand this whole que:;tioD, and 
that they at least need do ill natured criticisms or carping admo- 
nitions. The difficulties and defects are inseparable from the 
infancy of American ."iociety and institutions. Time, thought. 
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patience and prudence will gradually improve and perfect the 
system of popular education, which is the peculiar outgrowth of 
America, and is now spreading over the world. 

The first defect to be remedied will doubtless be the physical. 
Upon this there will be lees difference of opinion. To this the 
public attention has been direoietl for more than thirty years by 
the medical journals, and now that the experience of successive 
school generations is giving point to these timely warnings, the 
great profession is urging sanitary reform in the school house, 
public and private, Nashville, which, before and since the civil 
war, has been signally distinguished as a focal point for public 
schools, should not be content to follow other cities, but should 
take the lead in putting health into the school-room. Among 
her corps of public teachers the " School Inspector and Lectu- 
rer on Hygiene" should rank second only to the Superintendent. 
He should be a thoroughly trained physioiun, endowed with apt- 
ness to teach, and with his time and penalties so exclusively de- 
voted to the functions of his office as to enable him to make an- 
imprejs upon the whole corp.s of teacher^i and pupils. It will be 
safe to maintain that at least ten per cent, would be added to the 
eflBcieuey of any city public school system by adopting this plan. 
In Nashville it would be a clear gain of $6,000 per annum. 

The obligations resting upon the medical profession is well 
argued by Dr. Hugh W. Brock, in a report on "the hygiene of 
the school-room and its surronndings," to be found in the Trans- 
actions of the Medical Society of the State of West Virginia, 
1877, p. 258: 

While it if true that the charlntan alone volunteers hifl Bilvice and BerviccB to 
tbe individual nufTerer, it should aho be held ax truH, that upon all quextione 
affecting the public health, or the health of any particular comuiunit/ within 
tlte sphere of our influence, we ehuuld have the right to apeak and to urge, bj 
the presentation of faclfl and arguments, the i!UUDdiieBe and importance of our 

It should be held by ourselven, ai well oh by all good citizens, that it is our 
province, when called upon, not only to une our best knowledge and skill for the 
nlief oE xulTering and the cure of disease, but also for their prevention. We 
ahould esteem ourselvefl, and nhould he esteemed by the pnblio, as, in a great 
^legT^e, tlie guardians of the public, and in the exercise of this function, we 
should not always wait to be consulted, but we should often, in a certain sense, 
be afgreasive, and even obtrusive, in the expression of our convic(ion)i. 

o be feared that the modesty charocleristic of all worthy medical matt,. 
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has often led to too great a degree of reticence upon these questions, and the 
public health and the public interests have thereby suffered. 

The First Report of the Georgia State Board, 1875, has a 
paper " on the Hygiene of Schools," by C. B. Nottingham, M. D., 
which should be very widely distributed by School Boards to 
teachers in their employ. 

The importance of elementary physiology in the schools may 
be stated in the words of an eminent scientist and educator well 
known in Nashville. In The American of August 4, 1877, Pro- 
fessor Huxley's most recent lecture is given. He says : 

Sufficient knowledge has now been acquired of vital phenomena to justify the 
assertion that the notion that there is anything exceptional about these phe- 
nomena receives not a particle of support from any known fact. On the con- 
trary, there is a vast and an increasing mass of evidence that life and death, 
health and disease, are as much parts of the ordinary stream of events as the 
rising and setting of the sun, or the changas of the moon, and that the living 
body is a mechanism, the proper working of which we term health. Its disturb- 
ance, disease ; its stoppage death. The activity of this mechanism is dependent 
upon many and complicated conditions, some of which are hopelessly beyond 
our control, while others are capable of being indefinitely modified by our own 
actions. The business of the hygienist and of the physician is to know the range 
of these modifiable conditions, and how to influence them towards the mainte- 
nance of health and the prolongation of life ; the business of the general public 
is to give an intelligent assent and a ready obedience based upon that assent 
to the rules laid down tor their guidance by such experts. But an intelligent 
assent is an assent based upon knowledge, and the knowledge which is here in 
question means an acquaintance with the elements of physiology. 

ON THE DIRECT PREVENTION OF DISEASE. 

The measures heretofore discussed in a brief and fragmentary 
Tvay, may be styled the indirect prevention of disease, since they 
remove predisposing causes, excitants and aggravations. There 
is another grand department of State Medicine which undertakes 
directly the prevention, or stamping out, of disease. Some of the 
greatest, and the most beneficent, applications of science occur in 
this field. And all these would be impracticable but for the 
principle which underlies all Public Hygiene, that individual 
ignorance, obstinacy and lethargy must yield precedence to the 
general welfare. 



SMALL-POX. 

I 

I The vast results flowing from Jenner's. long and patiently pur- 

sued discovery, have for a geoeration passed from the narrow 
field of medicine to the wider domain of general history. The 
world at large now ranks him with Watt and Franklin, and a 
few other select men, among the greatest benefactors of mankind. 
I With theirs hia name is used to point a moral and adorn a tale, 
I when the triumphs of science are eulogized, or the glories of 
philanthropy portrayed. 

That small-pox still so often prevails as an epidemic, causing 
much alarm, loss of life, and loss in business, must be attributed 
to the fact that governmental authorities do not give heed to 
mediciue warnings. In 1872 every seaport city in the country 
and many of the interior cities and towns were attacked, more or 
less severely, by epidemic small-pox. Mobile, with a responsible 
Board of Health, was saved from a visitation. In 1874 it was 
severely scourged, the Board having been abolished. In our 
great cities there can be no doubt that but for the powers en- 
trusted to Boards of Health, small-pox would soon resume its 
ancient position as one of the chief ilis to which flesh is heir. 

During the last three or four years small-pox has been virulent 
in neighboring cities all around us. That Nashville has been 
so ENTIRELY CLEAR of it, must be attributed to the timuly action 
of its Health authorities. As an instance of their mode of work- 
ing, and also as a specimen of the vast charity done by the pro- 
fession to a not very appreciative public, the following from the 
Minutes of the Board, April 18, 1876, may be cited : 

Dr. Pluiiket introduced the folluving Beaolulion, wliicli wilh iinitiiiiuoiiHly 
adopled : 

Rtnalvfd, That the Bonrd of Health, recognize with much grutifi cation the 
Mrrice so geneiounlf given in the thorough and verj flatisfactory vnccination oi 
the indigent, both white and <K>lored, in and around Nuahville ; and in hehftlt 
of tboM who were the recipients of this charitv, do return our most sincere thanka 
*o the following phyRiciaiin, who thuH kindly volunteered their BCrvices: 
J. A. Draughon, M. D, N, G. Tucker, M. D. 

WV W.Gray, " C.E.Knott, " 

D. Winsett, " P. R. Bailey, " 

J. W. McAlJBter, " \V. F. Glenn, 

J. W. Mnyfield " W. D. Haggatd, " 

B. F. Morton, " T. R. Kimbrough, " 

J. W. Lightfoot. " 
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During the winter of 1875-6, the total vaccinations amounted 
to 10,760. Of these, probably 9,000 were gratuitous, being a 
contribution of several thousand dollars to the public. In most 
cities this service is performed under public directions for com- 
pensation. 

SYPHILIS. 

There is a pest more blighting in its effects upon the health 
and vitality of the human species, perhai>s, than even variola or 
cholera. To this the attention of the medical profession and of 
the general public has been called in a marked manner of late 
by scientists of all shades, medical and social. Dr. S. D. Gross, 
in his address as President of the American Medical Association, 
discusses this subject fully and with great eloquence. Dr. J. 
Marion Sims, in a similar nddress, treats it with a profound 
practical discrimination. 

Without legalizing prostitution, a measure abhorrent alike to 
Christian morality, and to the sentiment of reverence for pure 
womanhood deeply implanted in the breast of every son, husband 
and father, a measure placinjy modern Christian nations upon a 
level with the ancient effete heathen races, and a measure never 
anywhere really accomplishing its aim, this increasing and wide- 
spread evil may be checked and restrained by the application of 
the principle now universally applied to cases of all contagious 
diseases. Just as the individual patient with yellow fever, small- 
pox, cholera, or scarlet fever, man or woman, young or old, is 
rigidly watched for, promptly taken in charge, and absolutely 
segregated from the public, thus preventing the spread of conta- 
gion, so it should be with all forms of contagious venereal affec- 
tions. Here as elsewhere, while the public will be guarded as 
with a shield, the individual will not suffer. The opportunities 
for recovery in each case will rather be greatly increased by these 
measures.* 

SCARLET FEVER. 

This disease has taken a place among the great scourges of the 
human race.. As showing how preventive medicine grapples 
with such pests, the document sent broadcast throughout Michi- 
gan is here given. Scarlet fever is not a stranger in Nashville, 



nor in Temieeeee, and special attention is called to this valuable 
epitome. It is doubtless writteu by Dr. Henry B. Baker, Secre- 
tary, who h so iiigh authority as a statistician, and who, in the 
short period of five years, has achieved national reputation in 
the field of State medicine: 

REHTRIOTION AND PKEVEXTION OF SCARLET FEVER. 
(DocHmeBi /"nuerf '1/ iht Michiaan Stale Board of HeallK.) 

Henrlct Fever (BomeliHiCB called "Soarlatintt," "BBHrlct Rash." "Cankw Rash," 
tie.) ii now belicTed to bo one of tha most con tueioua disEuea. One attnck ii9Dii.lly pre- 
Tsnla enbaequent nttnoku. Tbe erestett number of deuthii team Ibis diaea^e are of ohil- 
ilren under ten yeiue of age. Adnlt persons do sometimes have the disease. SoarlBt 
Ferer ix beiiered to arise from a s|ieciul cDntagium or r"ieon nhich may be conveyed to 
perBanspreviOiiflyanaSeiiCed. by personal conuct. by infentod clothing or paper ra». or 
by anyof tbedisehurges from tbe body of a person a Oected with the disease. 

Tlie «ll«fhBFKGii IVom the tbront. nnae, and mouth ate oonaldered eitremely dun- 
remain no fur a uonsiderable time. 

rillta, nil forms of uneleanness , nod negleut of ventilation, initicase the danger of 
(preading the dieeaae. 

ConinianfrBtton. It in believed that the disease may be communloated by a por- 
9on reoovering therefrom ao long as tbo usual subseiuont sealing or pealing of the akin 

alifaotich nsaallr completed nouner. 

Tlie tntervBl of lime which mny elapio after exposure In tbe contnginm of ecar- 
let fever and during nhicb a susceptible person so exposed may espuct Co be taken sick 
witb the disease, varies from one to lourtaen dnye. 

BcpKFut Jan of the aich Tram tbe Hell. Whenever a ebild has sore throat and 
fbTor. and Espoeialiy when this it accompanlud by a rash on the budy, the child sboBld be 
imoiediately isolated as eompletely as possible &om other members of tbe household., 
and from other pereone, anlil a pbyiician baa seen it and determined whether It has 
fDftrlet fever. All persons known Co be «lDk vith this disease should be promptly and 
thorooghly isolated from tha publiu. 

That this is of more importance than iu the ea.SB of small-pox is indicated by the hat 

Tliv roam into wbiob one sick nith this disease is placed should provionsly be 
glurod of all needless clothinir, onrpets, drapery, and other materials likely to harbor 
Iha poison of the disease, except such articles us are ensenliul to tbe well-being of the 
patient. Tha sick room may have no carpet, or only pieces which can afterwards be de- 
itroyed. Provision abould be made for the introduction of a liberal supply of fresh air 
uid the DODtinual change of the air of the room without senfible currcntn or drnfta. 

nandkerclileni, that need to be «aved, should not be used by the patient; smalt 
pieees of rat should he eubstltutcil therefor, and after being once used should be imme- 
diately burned. 

Soiled bed nnd body linen should be placed in vessels of water containing 
ohlorinated »odii, chlorinated lime, or othor dislnlectanl, before removal from the rick 

oan bo used with s"ap, but It is apt to loss its disinfecting properties by age. I'blorinatcd 
lime, if used loo freely, may deiitroy articles of clothing with whiob it tome? in contact, 
but if properly used it is tbo safest as a disinfeetn.nt. 

Tbe diBrbarKes tVoin the patient should all tie reeeirad into veS9«li< containing 
ohlorlnstcd lime (commonly called "chloride of lime-), sulpha to of Iron.or some other 
known disinfectant (carbolic acid in dilute form aa icenorolly used is not believed to be a 
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ning stream, nor into a cesspool, or water closet, except after having been thoroaghly 
disinfected. All vessels should be kept scrupulously clean and disinfected. 

Perfect eleanliness of nurses and attendants should be enjoined and secured. 
As the hands of nurses of necessity become frequently contaminated by the poison of the 
disease, a good supply of towels and two basins — one containing solution of chlorinated 
soda (Labaracque's solution), chlorinated lime or other disinfecting solution, and an- 
other for plain soap and water— should be always at hand and freely used. 

Perwons irbo are attending upon children or other persons suffering from scar- 
let fever, and also the memben^ of the patient's family, should not mingle with other 
people nor permit the entrance of children into their house. 

Funerals of those dying from scarlet fever should be strictly private and the corpse 
not exposed to view. To avoid mistakes, notices of such deaths in the papers should 
state that the deceased died of scarlet fever. 

All personA recoverinsr from nearlet fever Hboald be eonsidered dan- 
prerons, and therefore nhould not attend school, church, or any public assembly^ or use any 
public conveyan*:e, so long as any scaling or peeling of the skin, soreness of the eyes or air 
passages, or i>ymptoms of dropsy remain. Xo person recovering from scarlet fever should 
thus endanger the public health, nor appear in public until after having taken four 
times, at intervals of two days, a thorough bath. This cleansing, however, should be 
deferred until the physician in charge considers it prudent. After recovery from scarlet 
fever, no person should appear in public wearing the same clothing worn while sick with 
or recovering from this disease, except j»uch clothing has been thoroughly disinfected by 
some such method as herein specified. 

GaHeons diNinfeelioii, or fumigation, can only be completely and entirely effect- 
ual in the absence of living perf«(>ns, as fumes strong enough for the purpose are destruc- 
tive of human life. This need not deter from doing so much as is possible, without in- 
jury to sick persons, for the purification of the air of rooms occupied by them, — a liberal 
supply ot* pure air should be secured : but after the sick have recovered, the room, fur- 
niture, and other contents not to be destroyed, should be thoroughly exposed for several 
hours to strong fumes of chlorine gas, or to fumigation by burning sulphur ; or the paper 
on the walls, it any, removed and burnt, the furniture scrubbed or polished, and the 
r(»om thoroughly scrubbed and whitewashed. 

When a room and contents are to be disinfected, all articles therein should 
be spread out so as to expose the greatest amount of surface to the action of the disin- 
fectant, and all openings to the room should be closed. 

To icenerate cblorlne, take peroxide of manganese (to be obtained at any drug 
store), place in an earthen dish and add one pound of hydrochloric acid (sometimes 
called muriatic acid), to each four ounces of the peroxide of manganese. Care should 
be taken not to inhale the gas. After being certain that continuous evolution of chlo- 
rine has been secured, leave the room and close the door of exit. 

The bleaching properties of chlorine may destroy the color of colored goods exposed 
to it, but as a disinfectant it is one of the best. 

To ipenerate snlpbarons acid ssv», put live coals on top of ashes in a metallic 
pan, and place on the coals sulphur in powder or fragments. A convenient way is to 
place the coals and sulphur on a heated stove-plate or cover turned bottom upward in a 
pan half filled with ashes. To disinfect 100 cubic feet of air requires the thorough com- 
bustion of about VA ounces of sulphur. 

Rooms Hbould be kept closed and subjected to tbe action of t.be dis- 
infecfinfp g^as lor six or eig^bt boiirs, and afterwards thoroughly aired by open- 
ing doors and windows. 

H4*at as a disinfectant. It is believed that heat sufficient to be disinfectant for 
this disease may be secured without destroying ordinary articles of clothing, say at 240° 
to 250 F. 

In cities and villages it may be practicable for the local boards of health to provide a 
central disinfecting oven or room where a large amount of material may be carried, in a 
closed conveyance, from houses where the disease has prevailed, and, after disinfection 
by heat under the direction of some competent officer of the board, returned in another 
conveyance to the owners. For certain articles, this may well supplement the gaseous 
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wbicb thure i< a. penjon aiek Vith saarlet fcvur, aod ui. nAitrZ (Aa' la. wU had Ihe ilitfote 
•hauld Ac ••Ihitrd la mUr. or tu ]LSSDdnte witb pcrsuna wbo du sater gacb bi>nae or room. 

■loHsehaldeFa, JPbystcfanai. and Bonrd* of Health have dntles to tbe 
pnbf Ir, mme of wbiob am speolfied In suctione 1731. 1735. 1732. and 16H5 of the Compil«d 
Lam or HtehUnn. 1X71, an roUowa : 

"U73t.) Src.43. WheoeTBr atiyjbuHHAairfcrshu)! know tbat any psreoD vithin hii 

he«hiilliinnii>diatelyi,i« wi.Vp ilirri^^ In Ow Board t^Bcalih, nrlii the *«i/(i nCr'w of the 
towniihip in whiflb he rHjidsB; and if bs ahall reFase or nafflei^t to rits such natioe. be 
Bhall fbrlbit iLSum uoteicoeding onehnndrBd doUare." 

"(1736.) Bxc. U. WbDnerar nny phwiein.. sbnll knon that any peraan whom be i« 
oalled to »iait is iufeirted with the emaU-poi. or naj; oihrr ifiwow .'n "bcj'i.uh tn tliv pMic 
ieabh, «u<ih phviiciaB BhftU immedililsly gim notitc tboredf to the Board of Hetiltb or 
health officer of the towoahip la whifb juob diaemed perfon raar be : und every pliyai- 
•^D irho aball refnae or neglect to site Kucb notiiiB, etiiill forfeit, for Barb iiBenBe. n xuin 
not leaa than fift; nor mure Lbun one hundred doUara." 

"(1732.) Sko. II. When thn smiLll-pai. or am ntUr iliwoae iangerQw la lU puliUe 
luallh. it fooQd to eilat in any toivnship, the B»unl <^ U-,\lih lAalt w all piiaibU van ru 

byBneh metLns as in their Judgment shaii be cioit sSboIuhI for the oommon iafety." 

<1695.) Sue. i. The said Buard shall also make aach regalationa at tbey may deem 
nMBMsry for the pnblic health and aafety. respeetingany orfirki nfrM nrt ciiutblt i^ tum- 
ImniHB nr rmnwuiHii aun infrMuu or runlai/irMi. or i\f i-mifi'nv nnu •kkuan, wboa sufib artielea 
f hall tie bruQgbt into or nonveyeil from their tovnahip, or Intii or truxa nuy reatel : and if 
any person ahull violate any aneh reBUlstlsB, he iiball forfeit u anm nut eieeeding ono 
hundred dollars." 

The prompt nnd efficient uulion of Inflni BoiLnla of Hefthii relative to infected olathing 
■and otherurtielei' ie further ape ciBtd in eudtJon^ 17111,1711, and im. Oomplled Laws of 
Uichivftn,Itl71. 

The general laws of thia State proride that the mayor and aldermoo of ciciea, and the 
president and toundl of trusteee of rilUgcs. "Shall have and exercise all the ponen, 
and perform all the duties, of a Board of Uenltb ils provided in this iihopCer." Tbii ill 
in ehapter +8. aeo, (1740) 4a. Compiled Laws of ISTl. from which chapter all of the fore- 

vuratian of ultiea. obiipter XIV., aeos. ], 7 and g. 

It theretore appears that, exi-ajit poaelbly aiime iipeelul charter may exempt aeltyor 
Tillage, tbu fareguing pruviaiona of law are probably applicable anil in foree in the oitiea 
and TiUagoa. ae well as in all the townshlpa. ^ronghout the State. 

Th« local Board at Uealtb and the physioian in eharge of eaaex of tbia diseaas 
rhould uo-opBrate fi.r Iti reatrioti.in. The luc»l Board of Health should partiiialarly 

All elottilnir- cnrpplA, enrtnlnti. rnrnitnrp, and other aubatanrea that Are to 
bn dertroyed, ghiinld be d<ialt with in a wiiy to avoid convoying tbe poiaon to any person 
in the proouaa ; they ehould not be ainijily thrown away, or Into some rtroam or body of 
wnUr: and if burned, glmuld be roinplotely burned, and nut rimply heatvd or dealt with 
in a way to diffuse the foistio uf the diecaae. 

All ancli lanwtHd subatanpes which are not dostroyBd. ibould ho thoroughly 
liolteil. »abjeet«d to a dry heat of 250" F. in a oloaod room or disinfeoting nren, or be 
thoroughly exposed to fumes of chlorine or of burn ins aulpbar. Dooka and furs that 
ban btea used or bamiled by those t'onvaleacing from thin disease are particuUrly liable 
J^BW Ivey the poison In ohUdren who hove never had the disoasB. Great eare ahould be 
lo thoroughly di.nufec-t any ?m>h artieU.a tbtitare notdoatruyed ; and on-atiun sVioW 
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fraflly; hut nith th[a as with other i)roDedure!' for the safety of 
vhonld be taken not to inerease the danger to those already si 
usually endingered by eiposuro to dralta of cold air, and tli 
sons conralesciDS fnim B<'ikrlet Fever. 

Wlih the view of Ics^eaiOK the number of cases of and deaths from Scarlet Feyer in 
Michigan, the rnreEoing is publiehed by the State Board of Health for distribntioa. 
throuKhout the State. Physicians being to tome extent the cuBtodlant, sad as a matter 
of fact, effective (lonBervatorB of the pnblio health, oopies of this doonment are aleo sent 
to the physicians in Michiinin. in the hope and nitb (he eipeotation that they will aid in 
diffusing among [he peopia inch knowledgu ut (he natnre of Scarlet Fever oa will enabls 
the people better to co-operate nith them and with Hoards of Health for the reetriatlaii, 
of the diseaxe and a decrease of EickncFs and deaths therefrom. - 

Larsimg. Mich., April. 18T7. 

When every State in the Union has a Board of Health suoh 
as that of Michigan, and when similar pains are taken to en- 
lighten the public as to duty in respect of epidemics and conta- 
gious diseases, great strides will have been made towards that 
high civilization which should characterize an intelligent re- 
public. 

ATTENTION TO THE SICK POOR. 

Since the days of the great scholar and saint, Jerome, under 
■whose influence the first hospital was established about A. D, 400, 
the comfort and well-being of the sick and helpless has been a 
leading care of the Christian Church. From the Church this. 
sentiment and practice has pa.ssed into the State. Thus to-day it 
gives origin to one of the great departrnents of State Medicine^ 
administered through dispensaries, hospitals, and attending upon 
the poor in their homes. 

DISPENSARY. 

The City Dispensary was established in 1867. It is kept opea 
from 8 A. M. to 9 p. M. It is located on the corner of Cherry 
and Deaderick streets, in the rooms of tlie Board of Health. 
The Dispensary is well stocked with drugs, medicines, and chem- 
icals. The salary of the keeper is §500 per annum, which is 
very small compensation for the amount of labor that he has to 
perform, and the responsibility of the position. It is intended 
for the poor alone, who receive their medicines gratuitously upon 
the simple endorsement by the attending physician of the word 



■"charity," upon the prescription paper. The phyaician has the 
entire responsibility of determining whether the city should or 
should not bestow this charity. Thus there are in Nashville 
some sixty almoners oi' this public bounty. Without great vigi- 
lance on the part of the prescriptionist having charge of the Dis- 
pensary, there is constant liability to impositions of various kinds. 
From Mr. Frank Sieferle, the experienced and watchful cus- 
todian and prescriptionist, the following information is obtained. 
It gives a very good idea of the scope and beneficence of a Dis- 
pensary, Mr. Sieferle states that about equal numbers of white and 
■colored persons are supplied, which, in proportion to population, 
gives the latter much the larger share. 

Januarj- 381 July 474 

Februttiy 373 ■Aiigui't 662 

Harcb 524 September 515 

April 491 October 550 

May 465 November 421 

•June 447 December 350 

Total 5,653 

DmgB, Printing, Coal, .Sundries $054 39 

•Salary of Clerk 500 00 

Total eipensea $1,454 39 

LED, 1876, 



■January 458 July 458 

Febrnnrv 458 AiigiiHt 618 

March 571 Seplember 628 

April 64S October 632 

May 562 November 488 

June 574 December 408 

ToUl 6,S00 

DmgB, PriiitlnE, Coal, Sundries $1,268 97 

Salary of Cleric „ 500 00 
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ider our system, which constitutes all physicians almoners 
this public charity, there is doubtless some uncalled fo"c ct.^- 



penditure, far more so than if the charity jtreKcrihinK was mainly 
Ijy district physiciaos under supervifiioii. Tiie Cincinnati Report, 
1876, p. 13, shows the necessity of vijfilance nnder any system. 

In former jeara tliJB (medicine for the indigent fdck] hae been a very hea»y 
coBl, averaging for esch of the five venrs nest preceding the last no less tban 
810,349. Imieeil, it is open to (jucstioii whether the very uoniiiderable »iiniH ex. 
peniied for medicines represent any com mens urate benefit to the recipient ot this 
relief. There is always danger of liberality in this matter degenerating into 
prodiRality, which is one of the greatest faults in the existing nyateni. Pot it ta 
difficult to apply any efficient check on the tendency, on the part of some indi- 
viduals, [a extravagance or needless use of medicine. It is highly probable that 
many of those on the lists of " Indigent ^ic*k " are taking more or leM medicine 
from whim, or for no better reason than because they get it for nothing. Tlie 
District Physicians have been particularly instructed to nse care and judgment 
iti ordering medicine, and not to preaerilie it merely lo gratify the wishes or fan- 
cier of individuals who might imagine themselves in need of it; while, at the 
same lime, no one really sick should be denied medicine that might be deemed 
actually necessary. 

HOSPITAI,. 

Many persons, strangers and the very destitute, need not only 
medicines and mediciil attendance, but al.^o food and shelter.. 
These must be taken care oF in hcspitals. Na.ihville is, iierhap.-^ 
the only city of its size in Christendom without a pnhlic ehiirily 
of this kind. All other cities, especially those which are centers, 
of medical education, have great establishments belonging to the 
}>ublic, endowed either by municipal or private liberality, or by 
both. These are in every possible way made snbservient to. 
mediciil teaching, being about the only contribution made by 
public or private liberality to the education of the great china of 
doctors, upon whom the said public so loudly call for relief when 
in extremis It is indeed strange that in a city of so much wealth 
and enterprise, the only hospital it ha.s sboiitd be the property of 
its ancient University, erected ont of the tuition fees of the joint 
Faculty of the Nashville and Vanderbilt Universities. Drs. A. 
A. Eiist and M. Baxter, Superintendents of this institutiiin, which 
is open to all who are paid for, whether sent by City, County, 
Rtnte, United States, or private parties, for all these are there^ 
have made out the appended statement. It shows that de facto, 
ample provision is made for the sick poor of Nashville who are- 
sent thither through the Health Officer and Mayor. 

Here it must be pointedly remarked that, maugre all possible 
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vigilance on the part of these functionaries, the little city is sub- 
ject to much im|)oaiti&n and undue expense. Surrounded by at 
least fifteen thousand people contiguous to its limits, a railroad 
center, and county seat of a populous county, it is taxed with a 
large charity list, which should be l>orne by county or Stnte Gov- 
ernments. No vigilance can prevent this. The greatest care and 
time has been devoted to this matter by both Health OfBcer and 
Mayor during the past year, in accordance with existing law. 
These laws cannot be improved. The defect is in the surround- 
ings. Take one case as a fair specimen of the many. One of 
the best informed physicians as to localities in Nashville, a man 
born and reared here, sent a note to the Health Officer certiiying 
that a poor woman was an old resident, and in every respect en- 
titled to hospital charity. Upon a personal visit, after much 
cross examination it was ascertained that the applicant was a resi- 
dent of the county, had been in the city only two weeks, and had 
taken lodgings with a view to getting into the hospital. If ad- 
mitted, she would have remained at least two months, at a cost to 
the city of thirty-six dollars, and medicines. Now, had her 
friends been as well up to the business as are the many, the ticket 
of admission would have been granted. They would have read- 
ily testified that she was a bona fide Nashvilliaii, and so on, and 
80 on. When it comes to public charity, the private conscience 
is amazingly elastic. The true remedy for the unequal burden 
now carried by the few acres of taxed land called Nashville is, 
that the rich county of Davidson and the great State of Tennes- 
see should do their share and duty. 

In other American cities very much has been [irivate charity 

for the relief of the sick poor. The Roosevelt, Presbyterian, 

aud St Luke's Hospitals, in New York, and the Rnper Hospital 

in Charleston, are examples. In Nasliville nothing has yet l)ei'a 

I done. No individual has been moved by philanthropy and re- 

' ligion to spend his thousands In this channel. Our Duncan 

I Robertsons have thus far been poor men. Our denominations 

are of course not suffident in numbers to undertake this work 

separately. Would it not be well for the wiiole community to 

unite, and through one organization administer the hel|) so fre- 

■ quently needed by citizen or stranger? Thus great good could 

■^■^fcne in cases which the city cannot reach. Also the city 
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woiili] then He relieved from raany cases which now claim her 
funds, and run up the charity expenses to an alarming figure- 
There is an existing organization which has always distributed 
cliaritahle funds committed to Its care with striutest impartialily, 
and could with safety be entrusted with this duty. Men of all 
faiths belong to its ranks. 

DISTRICT PHYSICIANS. 

Alongside the Dispensary and Hospital charities, whirh re- 
lieve so much suffering and misery, must be arranged a depart- 
ment of attention to the sick poor, hitherto strangely overlooked 
in Nashville, to-wit, medical attendance in their homes. My* 
predecessor, a practitioner of great experience, called my atten- 
tion to this deficiency upon my first taking charge of the Health 
Office. He remarked that no one physician could attend to the 
applications daily made there for medical services, even though 
a man of great activity, and giving to this work his entire time. 
The examination of the death certificates for even a single 
month forces this subject most painfully upon the observer. So 
many are signed at the Health Office, so many others are signed 
by physicians who were called in simply for that purpose. The 
grief and mortality caused in Nashville by the entire destitution 
of medical aid in a vast number of individual cases is astonish- 
ing. We have Hospital, Dispensary, College Clinics, and a 
profession for devotion and charity not .surpassed by any equal 
number of men in any calling in any part of the world. This I 
know from experience as Acting Confederate Post Surgeon, at 
the great crisis in February, 1862 ; as President of the Robertson 
Association during the gloom of 1873, and never more fully 
tiian during the piist year in the varied arduous, and in some 
respects oppressive, duties of Health Officer. And yet one 
cause of our unduly high death-rate is want of medical attend- 
ance. Every practitioner in Nashville will sustain this statement, 
though at the same time it is equally true, that fully one-third 
of the time and care of the medical profession is a donation to 
the public. This is an evil of the first magnitude, caused mainly 
by ignorance, and the dense crowding of the African rac« into 
the city. It must and can be remedied. 



[It is proper here to state, that while the entire profession of 
Nashville has exercised the utmost liberality in waiting upon 
charity cases, yet owing to convenience of location, I have had 
occasion frequently to call npon Drs. N. G. Tucker, B- C Win- 
sett, W. D. Haggard, A. Morrison, J. W. McAlister, W. Ewing 
and Professor W. F. Glenn. A number nf patients have been 
treated by these physicians at home, wlio would otherwise have 
cost the city quite a sum at the Hospital. In one instance alone 
it would have been at least fifty-four dollars. But few charity 
cases apply to the Health Office; most aeek the nearest doctor. 
In my own duties at the Workhouse, Drs, AV". J. Sneed, W. R. 
Lambuth, E. D. Winaett, Wm. G. Ewing, W. D. Haggard, N. 
ii. Tucker, and Professors V. S. Lindsley and Wm, L. NichoU 
have rendered occasional but most timely assistance, which is 
hereby gratefully acknowledged. Professor Wm. T. Briggs and 
Editor Cliarles S. Briggs have been exceedingly liberal in allow- 
ing ready ucce,=s to their collection of books and medical journals, 
the only one of the description in Tennessee. Professors Paul 
F, Eve and Duncan Eve have been most generuiia in allowing 
me to use their valuable library as my own.] 

The remedy is the adoption in Nashville of a plan carried out 
with great advantage in other cities. By this plan Nashville 
would be divided into at least two districts, each having a resi- 
dent physician, whose duty it would be to acquaint himself 
thoroughly with the very poor of his district, and to wait upon 
them in time. Not being restricted to this work alone the 
salaries need not he high. The city would more than save the 
expense incurred by diminished charges in Hospital and Dis- 
pensary Departments, as is oljvious upon the least reflection. 
Agaiu, these City Physicians would be most valuable auxiliaries 
to the Board of Health, in removing gross ignoraure precisely 
where it does most harm. In many aspects, their functions 
would combine the highest traits of scientific philanthrophy and 
public utility. The above important suggestions, which ought 
to be carried into effect without delay, since death-t daily occur 
because of their Ucking. may be fortified by numerous citations. 
One or two must answer. 

The healtli department of CliarleBlon In an inslitiilion far be_vund anj'liiiiiR o[ 
End ia tlie Stale, and it confers great betieGta niid advunliigeit lo t>ie poor at 






the city. It consiaia of ais phyeicianp, who, to([ether with the phvBieian nop- 
pli«d by the lruete*s ol the Shirrar's DiHpenssry, hsve charge of tlie indigent 
Mck of the city. The city U divided inio Keveii health dixtrict«, and one of the 
physieiana is ascignetl tc each district. Besides his nalary, etich physician in 
paid two hunilred dullnni, frou which he ia required to provide medicines and 
Btinulanla needed by the psItenlK. 

A study of the reports of the Health Department of the city of Charleslon, 
deroonntrates the neceesity of providing InKtitnUonH for the distribution of 
public chnnty in that direction. 8ach an examination ahoHS that from one- 
seventh to one-fourth of the entire population of the city receives gratuitoua 
medical attendance. 

See Simone' Report, p. 35. 

The present system of affording relief to the poor of Cleve- 
Ifmd, consists id the appoiDtment of six district physiciaDS at 
certain salaries, who provide medicines. Health Officer Wells 
recommends a central Dispen.sary in lieu of latter feature. See 
Report 1876, p 137. 

In Cint^innati there are twenty-five district physicians, one for 
each ward. 

CARE OF PRISONERS. 

Last but not least in the wide range of subjects embraced 
under the comprehensive term, State Medicines, we come to 
those who, in misfortnne and wretchedness, are far beneath the 
poor and the sick ; to those who are wrongfully looked npon as 
outcasts and outlaws, who are often as much sinned against as 
sinning, to the inmates of prisons, jails and workhnii.'^es. It IB 
a sad comraenlary upon the practical Christianity of the Amer- 
ican people, that nearly one hundred years after the epoch of 
Howard throughout the Great Republic, prison reform should be 
almost as much needed as it was in his time. In Tennessee, 
prison discipline and penal legislation need complete overhanling 
and refitting. Here, as in other instances, prevention is ftr 
more sore and economical than cnre. No dangerous classes need 
exist in America. All the care and expense of administeriog 
the law, with a view to reformation and restoration to res|)eet- 
able life, rather than in the vindictive spirit which renders its 
victims the eternal and sworn enemies of society, is infinitesimal 
when compared with the loss and damage occasioned by a single 
paroxysmal outbreak spreading through the community. 



We reach this widely ramifying suhjeot through the daily 
visits to the City Workhouse, incidental to the varied duties of 
the Health Officer of Nashville. This institution was erected in 
18 — . Dr. J. W. Morton, in the First Annual Report of the 
Board of Heallh, 1875, strongly urges its removal, and the 
erecting a suitable new building. Hie views are emphatically 
right. It is gratifying to state that the City Council are moving 
in tkh direction, and in one or two yeais it is hoped that Nash- 
ville will be provided with a Model Workhouse. 

By request, W. H. Yater, Captain of Police, has furnished a 
statement of what has been done during the year 1875 and 1876. 
The reader by study of this will fully comprehend how great an 
interest is represented by an institution almost wholly overlooked. 
Among our people, the Young Men's Cnristian Association 
alone seem to be interested in behalf of this and similar insti- 
tutions. As tending pi)werfully to assist their difficult and use- 
fill work, and as directing the attention of the Christian public 
to great and imperative duties, every Sabbat h-school library in 
Xashville should lie furnished with a full set of the volumes, 
published by the Sationiil Prison Congress, and ably edited by 
Rev, Dr. E. 0. Wines, of world wide fame in this department. 
These volumes should be carefully studied by all Sabbat h-school 
teachers, as bearing both directly and indirectly, liy niiuiy sided 
relations, upon their useful work. 

From much observation and inquiry at the Workhouse, I am 
enabled to adopt the following observations, found on pp. 446 
et seq, of "Transactions of the Fourth N. P. C," 1876. by Rev. 
Dr. Wm. G. Eliot, President of Washington University, who 
baa heen a most diligent student of this subject from the time 
St. Louis numbered less than 8,000 inhabitants until now, when 
it counts more thin 450,000 within its limits. 

We musl ttlBo remember that in the city lock-iipH, among the ocpiipniits, every 
night, Hre many who ure there For (he firvt time and for the tirtil ofTeiine. They 
bave be«n crnieht in bed compnny, or been guilty of Bonie dinorderly behRvior, 
or found sleeping out of doors, having no "in-doorn" where to sleep, or falnely 
Mouml by the blunder of a poliee officer, or held under Kuepicion. Under thette 
or some other of ihe mulliform accusntionti, jiixl and iinjiml, that can be nnder- 
■tooil only by those who wateh the workings of city police courts, a large number 
flf the lock-iip prieonerB there take the tirat step of n downward career. By iny 
«lw«rTation in the police court of SI. Lonin, I ahoillii way at leant one-tenth ace 



laroaght np either for a drat and petly oSeniie, nr for no puninhitblc nSenae at all. 
That is, not legs than three thousand in course of the year. The average num- 
ber in the lock.upn of that city every niglit, the year thrangh, is not far from one 
humlreil ; on xiiuie nights it in (hree times that number. 

Among them are not a few children — lioyB and girls — under fifteen yean, 
whose worst fault ie that tliey have never had a parent's love, or home, or chris- 
tian care. Or they are the baplesadaugbterB of want, not more than half grown to 
womanhood, driven by hunger and ivld to their first clumsy 'aolictting,' fur the pre- 
vention of which in future they are shut up for a whole foul night with hardened 
and liopelesH prostilulea. Or they ore young men, generally poor, — tor the rich 
manage to escape, ^^auglit in their first drunken spree, and, to teach them th^ 
follj of such indulgence, or to retitore them to tbeir aelf-respect, they are plaoeit 
in a crowded pen with half a dozen profeaaional tliieves or habitual driinkardi 
tor instruction in temperani* and right living. 

Tliink, what school houses of crime are these! The city's public schoola of 
vice and profligacy ! Open tor men, women and children, every day in the year, 
with a duubiy accuma!nt«d crowd for tlie Lord's day ! Go through the lock-upa 
■of any large city nest Sunday night, and jou will see where no small part of the 
primary instruction in crime, y^», and advanced instruction, loo, is given, e 
who the learners are. 

It is my confident belief that in tiiese primary schools of degradation, hitherto 
so much neglected, the S.rsl and most effectual work of prison discipline reform 
must begin. The State Penitentiary may be made riever so good and cunduoted 
on the highest principles of humanity and justice, but if ila inmatea have al- 
ready gone through the corrupting influences of city prisonB and county jul^ 
growing mure hopeless at every stage, more at enmity with God and t 
themselves, unti! tbeir perceptions of humanity and justice are almost lost, and 
(he basis of self-reapecl is all gone, — what can we do for them ? How ci 
raiae a man up, in whom there is, raornllj, nothing left upon which we can lay 
hold? 

At present I may truthfully say for tiie able and efficient police officeiB of SL. 
Louis, that they do the best they can under the circumstances, by using c 
measure of elosaification, by giving separate confinement when strongly advisa- 
ble, and by iieeping down the number of inmates in each oell as fjr as pratitica- 
ble. They would be glad enough to make everything better if they could, and I 
think T might say the same of the police departments of all our American citici. 
It is not among them, bnt among the legislators, that the "prison congress" finda 
its strong opponents, at every suggestion of reform, Bnt as things now are, *t 
all the principal lock-ups, many occupants are put into every cell, and somedmes 
they are crowded to a degree shocking alike to decency and common sense 

I. The city prisons, or lock-ups, should be so constructed as to give, i 
eral, a separate cell to each prisoner, with a decent minimum of physi(:al com- 
(ort and an ample supply of fresh air. 

II. The treatment sliould be that of kindness, but with ( 
solitude, so far as other prisoners are concerned, and with a vi 
of all unnecessary puhlicity or disgrace. Prevention of e' 
■correction, should be the aim, 

III. The opportunity for the use of direct moral means 
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□B to be Hinall. But no belter sphere of iiBefiil servioe offers iteelf 
to the cil7 tniiaionarf, to young men's chriatian associationn, to all who are wiU- 
ing to work for Cliriat's sake, than would be afforded by every well-conHtructed 
and veil-managed "city prison." The exercise of such inflnencea might be legally 
iccognized, though not legally provided or enforced. 

PUBLIC ENLIGHTENMENT. 

In Europe the masses of the people are cared for by self-styled 
paternal governraents. And in many instances these govern- 
ments (io'deserve the greatest commendation for excellent meas- 
ures tending to the welfare of the entire public. In the United 
Slates it is directly the reverse. The power is with the people. 
Public authorities move only as directed from below. The peo- 
ple always lead. The history of sanitary reform in American 
cities is a constant illustration of this statement. In St. Louis,, 
which from 1833 until 1866 had suffered from cholera epidemics, 
and whichjrecently has attracted the attention of publicists be- 
cause of its low death-rate, the doctors met with persistent oppo- 
sitioD when introducing their reforms. "In 1869, the Mayor, 
Comptroller, and a Committee of the City Council formally pro- 
tested against the filling of pondsj and publicly stated that in 
their opinion, many declared to be nuisauceB were not nuisauces. 
That the orders of the Board relative thereto were burdensome, 
unjust, and inexpedient. In our early sanitary history, all orders 
interfering with persoual profit or convenience were met by an 
ignorant contempt and a resolute resistance, now greatly lessened."' 
— Eeport, 1876, p. 8. 

Dr. Elisha Hall, whose long and successful labors iu New York 
City have done so much to educate the American people in sani- 
tary science, shows what is the proper function of the public 
boards in this regard. (See Journal of Social Science, 1870, 
p. 176): 

There is ntill wanting a proper popular understanding of Che subject. Tliis 
vant, Boards of Health may, if they will, supply by becoming public instructors 
ID hygiene, and in the duties of citizens in regard to sanitary laws and regula- 
tions. This hna been eminently true of the Metropolitan Heiilth Actx of New 
York, and the Sanitary Code of the Metropolitan Board of Health. What may 
b» done through official agencies tor the better instruction of tiie jjeople, is shown 
by the experience of England. There the operntion of public health laws, under 
th« administration of the Privy Council and local Boarde of Public Health, in- 
daced thorough discusnioHH in and out of Parlinmeiit, u[K>n the duty and methods 
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of preventing and controlling contagious diseases; the removal of nuisances; 
the ventilation of work-houses; the hours and ages of child labor in factories; 
the drainage of towns; the purity of water-supplies and rivers; the nature and 
uses of sanitary enquiry and inspection ; and a great variety of other subjects 
that vitally affect and interest the people. These discussions have come to be 
the principal source of popular intelligence as to the means of protecting and 
improving human health under all the varying conditions that surround the city 
and the hamlet, the domicile and the individual. A similur experience now 
falls to our lot in the City and State of New York. The popular as well as the 
scientific enquiries which the courts have compelled, or which the daily press 
has drawn forth or maintained, and the actual methods of sanitary administra- 
tion, furnish regular information on sanitary subjects to the public. 

Two great professions, taking the lead and uniformly sustained 
by the intelligent, moral and industrious of all classes, have in 
every case carried the day against the stolidity, selfishness and 
rascality of the "political bummers,^^ who are the chronic curse 
of our American cities ; and have no other aim in seeking office 
than to make a dishonest, lazy living at the expense of the honest 
industry of the community. 

One of these professions, the clergy, have not only in America^ 
but in all countries, been earnest, active, and zealous, in seconding 
the efforts of the other, or medical, in this great effort to promote 
the highest temporal improvement of all classes. This is the 
logical result of their culture and employments, which in so many 
points, bring them in friendly and harmonious co-operation with 
doctors, never in antagonism. This is most true in Nashville. 
From the pastors of the large, central, wealthy congregations to 
those having charge of missions on the outskirts, the work ©f the 
Board of Health meets with the heartiest assistance. More versed 
in general science than any other profession except the medical, 
and constantly engaged in deeds of charity among the poor, the 
sick, the dying, they perfectly comprehend its scope and results. 
Without exception they have extended the right hand of fellow- 
ship to the Health Officer. The readiness with which the church, 
lecture-rooms were offered for the course of neighborhood lectures^ 
or talks commenced last spring by direction of the Board, and t(^ 
be continued next autumn and winter; and the expressions useA 
by the city pastors in announcing these lectures, have encourage3 
all parties engaged in the work, and have done much to create 
and foster a healthy public sentiment. 
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The pi'ofeasion, however, which everywhere should and does 
take the lead in sanitary reform, ia that of which it is an out- 
growth and a constituent department, the medical. At the pres- 
ent day no topic engrosses more of the attention and energy of 
the collective wisdom of this profession than does State Medicine 
in all its ramifications, This is wonderfully shown by taking up 
at random the annual transactions of its representative bodies, 
From 1870 to 1877 this is a leading topic in the volumes of the 
American Medical Association, discussed by its ablest members, 
with consummate ability. The Virginia Transactions, 1876, con- 
tains a report of the Committee on Hygiene and Pnblic Health, by 
J. L, Cabell, M. D,, the distinguished Professor in the University 
of Virginia, which is a profound treatise, wrought out with great 
skill and thoughtful care. 

The Transactions of the South Carolina Medical Society for 
1877 is mostly taken up with Dr. Miinniug Simons' report as 
Committee on State Medicine and Public Hygiene. This ia also 
an able treatiee, constantly enforced by local observations, taken 
mainly from the city of Charleston. No one can read this docu- 
ment without the earnest hope that the people of Charleston will 
now be able to heed its advice, and thus take the most needed 
step toward restoring their famous city to its former pre-eminent 
position as a focus of southern commerce, intellect and culture. 
The Transactions of the State Medical Society of Tenuv.saee give 
ample evidence, specially the volumes of 1875, 187(i and 1877, 
that the physicians in our immediate vicinity are thoroughly en- 
listed iu the general movement. Those of Alabama, for a number 
of years past, are replete with able papers on State Medicine. 
But the whole list is too long to enumerate. Place the entire 
mass of the current trausactious of all the Medical Societies of 
the United Slates before us, open at random, and we will find this 
subject permeating it all. 

The fruit of all this zeal and knowledge, when brunght to bear 
upon the public, is well epitomized by Dr. Gouvernenr M. Smith, 
in Transactions of the New York Academy of Medicine, 1876, 
p. 387 : 

While neither manlcipal, State nor Federal legislation can enact and enforce 

BO governing the private life of a citizen an to promote hia heallhy growth, 

ilera jimsdiction can impose laws which restrain an iiidividital from 
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jeopardizing the lives of his neighbors by hin sanilarj negligence, nnri can regn- 
late matters relating to public hygiene. The enlightened nations of the earth 
are now paying Bpecial attention to hygienic: legislation, ami to the promulga- 
tion of BanitBry Instruction Sovereignties and monioipalities alike are vigiUnt 
in guarding the general physical welfare of the people. Intelligent Boards of 
Health are now established tiiroughout our land in the larger cities, and the vil- 
lages are inatitating similar provisions of safety. This salutary state of affairs, 
which ba^ comparatively recently i>een inaugurated on so comprehei^sive a scale, 
has been due to the persistent assiduity of our profession in pressing upon oom- 
mnnities the important results to be derived from such organisations. While 
the Boards of Health may, at times, fall into unskilled management, such trans- 
fer can he hut temporary, as the people are already convinced that scientific akill 
must wield the helm in such departments, and will never consent to revert to 
that condition of sanilai'y apathy which but a lew years ago was so apparent ta 
medical men. 

This applies with perfect accuracy to Nashville, where the 
whole movement has originated with the medical profession, and 
where it has been under medical guidance and coi.trol, without 
which it has always been productive of needless expense and 
fruitless in benefits. Nashville, distinguished in the annak of 
medical education, the seat of two flourishing schools, in each of 
which the branch of State Medicine holds its due position, should 
become a marked and noted exemplar of the benefits of Prevent- 
ive Medicine, From the halls of its Medical Colleges should go 
forth a band of graduates so instructed in advanced medicine as 
speedily to disseminate its blessings into every nook and corner 
of the wide-extended land from which they convene. 

There is a calling whose members, like the doctors and the 
ministers, always remain at their posts in days of terror and ca- 
lamity, and who control an agency indispensable to public en- 
lightenment. The conductors of the press in Nashville have 
certainly exercised great liberality in behalf of sanitary reform. 
The columns of the daily papers have always been open to its 
advocates. Want of time has prevented the more frequent use 
of this potent instrumentality. All who have in any way labored 
for the public welfare in Nashville, must gratefully acknowledge 
the warm encouragement bestowed by the corps editorial. In 
this respect there are to-day in our midst worthy successors of the 
Hunts, Halls, Barrows, Zollicoffers, Marlings and Eastmans of 
the good olden time. 




FINAL BUGGESTION. 

After much careful thought, and after conferriDg with men of 
prudence aud experience representing all classes and interests, 
the suggestion is now deliberately made and strongly urgetl upon 
the Board, that a direct appeal be made to the people of Nash- 
vilFfe, su as to accomplish in a. few months, and once for alt, what 
otherwise will require years of halting and unsatisfactory effort. 
Let the Board carefully prepare a Sanitary Code, complete in all 
respects, and carefully adapted to the peculiar conditions of Nash- 
ville. Let the City Council appoint a day, giveu ample timt fur 
discussion, for an election, by which this code as n whole or in 
purts shall be adopted or rejected. The entire subject will thiie- 
be taken away from all complications with local politics. The 
people will be fully educated upon the issues, and no fears need . 
he entertained for the results. 

The physicians of Nashville have indeed pretty thoroughly 
aroused the masses to the necessity of making the city a place 
where poor men who cannot run away from epidemics and sum- 
mer heats may be willing to keep their families. From much 
talk in the alleys, street ears, and all about, I know that the peo- 
ple, rich and poor, are vastly in advance of the City Hall, and 
am perfectly confident that the vote on this question will do the 
community as much credit as its decision of the hog questiou 
September 27, 1873, or the water-works extension September 30, 
1876. Id the former case the vote was, for hogs, 2,197; against,^ 
2^202. In the latter, for new engine, 2,380; against, 474. In 
□either case was there much public discussion. The decision of 
the hog question does the native good sense of the people credit. 
One of the best health officers in Great Britain lost his position 
in a large city, some years ago, because of faithfutnesg in execut- 
ing the ordinances against these filthy animals. 

AVOIDABI.E LOSSES — COUNTING THE COST. 

The tables at the close of this Report, show the actual death- 
ratea of the principal American and Euro]ieau cities. Tb& 
normal or lowest death-rate has been estimated by statisticians, 
at 11 to one thousand in rural districts, and 17 in cities. Great 
reductions may be made in present rates. That of Nashville for 
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I instance ahould not be higher than that of ClevelaDtJ, St. Louie 

I or Louisville. This would be a saving of at leaat 15 lives per 

I annnm per thousand. In other words, of 405 lives in a year. 

L All would lay much stress upon such an increased population 

^^^H^ annually by immigratiou. Our own children and neighbors 
^^^^1 eaved to us are a thousand fold more valuable. 
^^^^V Another most important consideration is the relation between 
^^^^K the sickness rate and the death-rate. Dr. Playfair; of England, 
^^^H after careful inquiry, computed the ratio of one death to tweaty- 
^^^H eight cases of sickness, for a mixed population of all ages. 
^^^H Hence, in Nashville 11,340 cases of sickness occur annually, 
^^^H which ought to be prevented. 

^^^f Still another relation, showing also why Benjamin Franklin, 

the acutest practical philosopher the world as yet produced, con- 
ceived the famous axiom, "health is wealth." English statis- 
ticians have estimated that, in that country for every death there 
are two constantly sick, in other words, that every death implies 
a total average of 7.30 days ©f sickness. Doubtless in America 
this proportion is greater. Now in Nashville there are 405 
deaths annually which ought not to take place. And conse- 
quently, 295,650 days of illness which ought not to occnr. 
Various estimates are made as to the loss occasioned by all this 
sickness. The value of labor and the cost of nursing, medical 
attendance and medicines differ greatly in different countries. 
Here it will not be much out of the way to estimate the labor 
"lost or the expense incurred on an average at fifty cents for each 
day. This makes a pecuniary loss to Nashville of $147,825 per 
annum. These figures seem very high. Yet one ofBctal in our 
city government has paid for one case of sickness, about seven 
hundred dollars in two years. The cost of sickness is great, but 
much overlooked. 

Eor these avoidable 405 deaths annually ; for these prevent- 
able 11,340 cases of sickness ; for these unnecessary 295,650 days 
of illness; for this enormous useless waste of needed labor, the 
public authorities of Nashville are to blame.* 

■ Thifl Bnbjoct of renponsibilitr ha^ bsfn nbli' vrorked up by Hon. LewU H. Stflinei, 
M. D.. of Froderiok, Maryland, ion treuliae on tlie old quaalion, "Am I my brothar'i 
keaporT" It would be well for each t>"Bon clothed with tha great, hut little ftlt. 
responsibility of lagielating for State or Mnnjoipality, to study its ooatenti. Bae Rsporti 
and Papera of tho Amerioan Public Health Association. Vol. II. 
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There are losses, however, resulting from avoidable disease and 
death which can not be overlooked. They are sudden, sharp 

and of overwhelming magnitude; occasional it is true, but 
makiug deep and indelible marks. Epidemics are the terror of 
the human family. Only two other curses, famine and war, 
claim eqnal rank. Yet each and all may be prevented. Quar- 
rels, as that crowning achievement of modern jurisprudence 
and resplendent gem in the diadem of American glory, the 
Geneva Court of Arbitration, amply demonstrates, may be 
settled without appeal to the chances of battle. The millions of 
acres claiming culture prove that the earth is not yet overcrowded. 
And it is no chimera to anticipate the cessation of epidemic 
diseases with all the accompanying train of horrors. 

One of the greatest minds, as well as noblest men yet pro- 
duced by the Western Hemisphere, was the illustrious physician, 
Benjamin Hush, of Phidelphia. He was, more than most men, 
familiar with yellow fever, malarial diseases, and all descriptions 
of misery. Friend and cotemporary and equal of Franklin and 
Washington, he foresaw what science would do, and what 
government ought to do. Hence, nearly a century since in his 
"Essay on Summer and Autumnal Diseases," he uttered a pre- 
diction, which to-day is thundered at the ears of rulers both in 
Europe and America, by scores of modern scientists. 

To all natural evils, the Author of nature h.ia kindly prepared an antidote. 
Pestilential tevera turninh no exception to this reinarlc. The meana of preTent- 
ing them are as mach under the power of human reason and induatrj, aa the 
meant! of preventing the evils of lightning and common fire. I am so aatisfied 
with this opinion, that I look tor the time when our courla of law will puniah 

\ citiee and villagea for permitting anj of the sources of malignant fever to exist 

I within their jiirindiction. 

Space does not allow a presentation of the enormous losses 
occasioned by epidemics. One or two facts must here suffice, 
Dr. Benjamin Lee, of Philadelpliia, gives in Volume II, of P. 
H. A. Reports, a most elaborate paper, in which he shows that 
the epidemic of small-pox in 1871 and 1872 cost that city a 
total of $21,848,977.99. 

Dr. Ely MeClellao, in Second Georgia, p. 194, gives the 
following summary, made up from information very carefully J 

collected, of the losses caused to Savannah by the terrible I 

^^^^mic of yellow fever in 1876. J 




The cost of sn epidemic wns impressed upon all America hj^ 

the wooderful &ets coooeeted irith the rellow fever in Siemphis, 
1873, Dr. Jerome Cochran sums these np in a striking manner^ 
thus: 

Hie popnlaUon of Hemphu >t the idrent ol Uw eiHdemie may be n&led al 
■boot 45,000. In the gtatenl esodo* tlixt cnsocd it is eediiiBlcd that 20,000 
penoBi oDOglit aietj in ftiglit, Uarjng l&fiOO M tiK Btmr gf the pesli]eDO& 
n« nnnlMi of cases U ivngfily eMtnalnl ai bum IfiOO lo 10^000. The mtm- 
UHtj is ■talcd b7 I^. Eskine al l,SOa Bat I baT« aMS a Uat of the deaths con- 
taiaiiig 2,000 names. Upon this basis the mortaliij it from 30 to 25 ptr ccNtan 

There are some circnmstanocs oonnecled with thi» Memphis epid««Dte, net oT 
a pnedicat character, which are worthj of mentioii eTen in thi« brief aooonnt 

When the stficken citv foond benelf in the dreadful embnkoe of the pestiloice, 
•be **f obliged to send abroad so ^appeal for help. To this appeal llie whole 
ooBDtr7, ftoia Maine lo California, and from the rice fields and palmetto giOTM 
of Eonth Carolina to th« '{oim foreste and froten lakes of the North-vcM, le- 
^nnded in meet liberal contribati<»i£ of money and supplies. Tbe sabjojsad 
table will nhow the amonnls received by the vsrious Aswuationji which were 
et^aged io the relief of the sick, and also the amoimifi left on hand at the doce 
of tbe pestilence; 
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From this it will be neen that large aa was the demand for asaUtance, the 
contributions mHde were aCtll lai^er, showing an aggregate net excess of 120,000 
dollars^more ihan one-third of the a^regate Biiin of the contributionH. 

Memphis ami Xew Orleans have been put back immeasurably 
by the folly of not listening to their diictors. Had they done so, 
long since would they have doubled in population and wealth. 
When the latter city v/ns occupied by the United Statea army in 
1862, 1863, 1864 and 1865, it had immunity from yellow fever 
because the able medical staff which serves the Government, in- 
sisted upon observing the sanitary measures so long, but vainly, 
urged upon the city authorities by Erasmus D. Fenner and other 
■representative physicians of New Orleans. 

Nashville is not a stranger to the magnitude of losses resulting 
from epidemics. The last one, cholera in 1873, was feirly out 
on June 6th, and hy the 10th day of that month the newspapers 
-estimated that 10,000 persons had fled the city. The total cessa* 
tion of business for weeks was a great diininge. The direct ex- 
penditure by the public was remarkably light, as shown by 
records carefully compiled by Thomas L. Brennan, Secretary of 
the Robertson Association. The city expended $10,000, the 
County Court |3,052, aud the Robertson Association $1,918.44, 
making in all $14,970.44. It is evident that a vast deal of suf- 
fering must have been relieved by individual charity. The Rob- 
ertson Association got all the money it needed by making one 
short appeal to the citizens. In exactly two weeks after making 
8aid appeal it gave public notice that it wanted no more funds. 
Later in the season, from the overplus, it sent free-will offerings 
to Shreveport and Memphis. 

The readiness with which Nashville meets and manages its 
cholem epidemics, and the rapidity with which it recovers from 
their evanescent effects, furnish material tor much civic pride to 
one who, like myself, have witnessed its behavior under each and 
all, from the first in 1832, to that of 1873. Still cholera has do 
business here, and should be kept at a distance. 

Cholera is no longer the pestilence that walketh !u darkness. 
Modern medical science has shed a flood of light all about its 
pathway. If Nashville, and other Tennessee cities and towns, 
are ever again placed under terror and untold losses by this foul 
plague, nursed in oriental tilth, an exotic wanderer, seeking 
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ooiigenial homes in this distant American land, it will be dae 
alone to the culpable neglect of the public authorities who only 
can guard the public health. 

The cholera of 1873, in Nashville, shows how instinctively a 
community in time of pestilence turns to its doctors. 

In the Nashville Union and American, June S, 1873, appeai'S- 
a communication by the Mayor, Thomas A. Kercheval, appoint- 
ing a "Sanitary Commission," with virtually the functions ot a 
Board of Health. It closes as follows: "I will do all in my 
power to have such a line of policy carried out as they in thwr 
wisdom, as a Sanitary Board may suggest. I hereby appoint the 
fl>llowing named physicians to constitute said Sujiitary Commis- 
sion: J. D. Plunket, J. W. Stout, J. P. Conweil, J. Saudek, 
J. W. Sneed, T. H. P. Pool, Thomas Meneea, T. A. Atchison, 
C. K. Winston, G. Schiff, J. W. McMurray, J. W. Maddin. 

This Commission met and chose Dr. Plunket, chairman. It, 
to some extent, discharged the functions of a Board ciT Health, 
being very active in the work of disinfecting, inspecting and en- 
couraging the people. 

THE FUTURE OF NASHVILLE. 

Cities do not spring up by chance. Without exaggeration, 
they are the highest results of both divine and human design 
and skill to be found on this torraqueouB globe. Their sites are- 
prepared by nature, the divine hand, and improved by man's ei- 
(Tcise of all his faculties through many successive generations. 
Cities are centers of power, religion, art, science, culture and 
commerce. Their names have become typical of all that adorns- 
and elevates the human race, as well as occasionally of that which 
degrades him beneath the beast. 

Different elements unite and combine to give cities pre-emi- 
nence in renown or influence. Sometimes a single charteristio- 
places a city on a pedestal. Geneva, the world over, in u syno- 
nyme for intellect and liberty. Florence and Munich are bot 
other names for art. 

In Nashville three quite diverse elements must contribute to- 
build up a city of one hundred thousand people in a few years, 
and ultimately a grand interior emporium as noted as Lyons or 
Dresden. 
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At present the leading feature \o Nashville is its commerce. 
The great warehouses on the Public Square, and the enormoue 
buildings on the business streets devoted to purposes of trade, 
attract the marked attention of the traveler. On inquiry, it is 
ascertained that the operations of coraraeree are on a scale even 
vaster than that indicated by these magnificent structures. 

No better proof ncei^ be given of the great enterprise, skill 
and integrity of the commercial element in Nashville than such 
facts. With constantly improving railway and river facilities, 
and with the advancing development of the wide and rich region 
of which it is the centre, the commerce of Nashville may he 
considered as yet but in its infancy, though the infancy be that 
of a Hercules. 

Mercantile prosperity gives riches and large hearts; without 
which, no great city. Numbers come mainly through handi- 
crafts. Herein Nashville has always been deficient. Her man- 
ufacturing and mechanical establishments have hitherto been 
mere rudimentary attempts, not culminating in great and perma- 
nent factorio', employing myriads of intelligent artisans, and 
distributing their wares and fabrics throughout the land. In the 
midst of a country peculiarly gifted by nature with all the moat 
precious raw mat«rials — animal, vegetable and mineral ; and with 
a distributing net-work of railways radiating in all directions; 
and with the two great domestic attractions of cheap food and 
free schools, — it is indeed remarkable that Nashville has not long 
since taken a high rank as a manufaoturiug centre. The causes 
are patent to the close and reflecting observer. Removed, as is 
easily practicable, and in less than twenty years the dreams, vis- 
ions and plans of our old but far-sighted citizens, the Steins, 
Claibornes and Morgans, will be more than realized. 

Intellectual influence and pre-eminence, to which, ex nvcestd- 
iate, all other prosperities must bow and pay tribute, or ebe 
perish in the living, has from its origin been the justly prized 
glory of Nashville. A seat of learning and of political and mil- 
itary ability, it has always been known and honored in the great 
federation constituting the American nation. How this exalted 
reputation in aide beilum days had made its impression uptm our 
citizenship, will ap]>ear from the words of the late gifted John 
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BECOND REPORT OF THE 

A. McEwen, spoUen in 1853 to a-'^f-embled thousands on the Uni- 
versity campus: 

We BtHnii upon a nev starting^Miint of enterprise. The slsgnant waTe llral 
has so long environed our inland 0117 has received a fresh impetus, its vsat 
boBom is beginning 1^) heave, and our infiueuee and power are carried out by its 
fivery emotion. The shadowEi of a mighty city are fast peopling the vacant spnue 
about UB. The progress of Nashville is no longer a dream of the imagination — 
the hope of self-interest. It is clearly written in every sign we see, in every 
' sound we hear. The signet of no mean destiny is on the brow of the young city. 
In achieving it, I would have her not mistake the means and appliances by 
which it is lo be most honorably attained and held. While others may boast of 
their teeming population, their overflowing treaiiuries, their graceful ships or 
turning ears, their fabrics woven of the fibres of every clime, let it be the glory 
of Nashville that, though she may exult in all that constitutes the physical 
magnifieence of a metropolis, she takes an especial pride in witnessing the intel- 
ligence, (he mental power and the capacity for elevated happiness, diffused and 
'Cherished by her seats of Letters, and, aa she poinln lo these inatitlttionn, raiung 
here and there their chaste and classic forms, let her say, "Thesb Abe my 



Still more appropriate is tliis language now. For years pre- 
vious to the cataclysm of 1861, the ediicatioDal establishments of 
Nashville, public and private, attracted hither from distant local- 
ities fully one thousand pupils per annum. Now, with these in- 
stitutions more than qnatlrupled in number and decupled in en- 
dowment and support, an annual average of two thousand is 
quite within the mark. As to influence, usefulness and honora- 
ble renown, the brightest visions of Piiilip Lindsley,* when he 
turned away from the presidency of the College of New Jersey 
to devote his life and labor to the educational development of 
Nashville and Tennessee, did not come up to what we now see 
partly realized as the first fruits of plans extending through long 
centuries to come, and reaching over two vast continents in either 
hemisphere. This great future can alone be blighted by our own 
stupidity and blind lethargy. 

In order that artisans and students may llock to Nashville in 
numbers commensurate with the substantial commercial basis 
already so firmly established, two great forward movements must 
be made, each so intertwined with the other as to form one har- 
monious whole. Artificial Nashville must correspond with natn- 
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ral Nashville, and the now wide-extended cily be kept in the 
high state of health to which it is entitled hy aoil and climate.* 
Beyond eontradielion, for narrowness of limits Nashville is an 
anomally among American cities. Its corporate authority ex- 
tends over scant four square miles. Very many farmers in Ten- 
nessee exercise power over larger domains. Without exception, 
American cities have grown up by first extending the limits far 
into the country, and then gradually adorning and building up 
this incorporated territory. Cleveland, with a population of 
162,000, and planning for at least 500,000, has an area of five 
square miles more than New York, with its millions. Forty- 
five years since, the New Yorkers were much laughed at by 
British travelers for having indulged in the Americau figure of 
anticipation to the extent of taking into the city all Manhattan 
island. In 1873, it took in some twelve thousand acres beyond 
the island. Hnw can a city have central parks, eroton reser- 
voirs, numerous well-sited hospitals, and other great public cod- 
cerna, unless its thinking men do anticipate? 

Worse than mere contraction of Wnes, Nashville has one-third 
its population outside these lines and under other corporations. 
Hence imaginary or real conflict of interests, and consequent 
miBerable litigious contentions. This vital defect will become 
more and more pregnant with evil fruits as these suburbs become 
more populous. The history of Philadelphia is a warning and a 
guide on a large scale. A little more than thirty years hack and 
it was famous for rows and quarrels between the city proper and 
the half score of districts around liy which it was hemmed in. 
The wise men of Philadelphia came together. All these little 
and sub-corporations, together with long mites of outside farms, 
were combined. Every acre of this territory has since been 
built upon. Philadelphia has maintained its position of second 
city on the western hemisphere, and is specially noted for com- 
fort as a dwelling place. More rfceiitly Boston has furnished an 
example of the many benefits resulting from the combination of 



Ihi HMIflsmnn »nd aohalar, Alexandar StepbanB, of OQarslB, ii com men dad. Tbs ChftU 
tiiii(K«» TSmM, of August U. 1877, upeiikiiie of the brilliant proplieiii«s made by Mr. 
I^taphens as to thn futan greatneBs of onterprlaing AClants, nlludes ta his stalemc 
"in the fiidesl (ountriep of tho world inlanil citioa are the Iwirest." 



large, scattered, incomplete eubiirbs with the central cnmpant 
city. 

The people of the city of Nashville, of the city of Edgefield, 
of the Thirteenth, Tenth, and other civil districts contiguous to 
Nashville and Edgefield, should counsel together, and agree upon 
fair and equitable terms for a new and comprehensive city char- 
ter, which should embrace sufficient territory for a large city, 
Of course, until actually built upon as city lot«, farms, as in all 
the instances cited above, must be tased only as farms. On the 
other band, by the systematic extension of streets with gas, water, 
drainage, schools, and so on, all this region would attract citizens 
irom large classes of foreign and Ajnerican people who now 
never think of looking hitherward for homes and occupation. 
On a previous page the necessity of this step, as a preliminary 
to all permanent and lasting sanitary reform, has been incidenl^ 
ally mentioned. Prof. William K. Bowling takes the position 
that all e£Forts in this direction are nugatory while a dense popu- 
lation is crowded almost to the very doors of the capitol, and yet 
are beyond the corporation line. There if^ hardly a great chan- 
nel for natural drainage which does not lie partly without this 
line. All the great new universities, with one exception, are be- 
yond it. Within it there are but few localities where sites can be 
found spacious enough for parks, asylums, sanitariums, schools, 
manufactories, and numerous undertakings projected by active 
citizens or enterprising .strangers who may look at Nashville for 
this purpose. All such schemes require large grounds, together 
with every facility of city life. 

Plan for a city, not for a contracted village. Then let the city 
be pre eminent for health. This will be for the common good 
of all, and for the honor of Tennessee. 

From that memorable twenty- fourth day of April, 1780, when 
John Douelson, the daring voyager, with the women and chil- 
dren, met James Robertson, the soldier- statesman, with the hus- 
bands and sous — ;ia strange and successful combination of distant 
movements as history records — Nashville has been a pmicttim 
ealienn for Tennessee. 

Massachusetts, by common consent at the head of the Eastern 
States in schools, academies and universities, is, by like unani- 
moiis verdict, far in the lead upon State Medicine. Michigan, 
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universally acknowledged as the educational exemplar of the 
young, vigorous, and aspiring States of the North and Far West, 
is equally so in public hygiene. Tennessee, eminent from its 
very conception until this good day for teachers and teaching, 
and now, after much and deliberate planning, chosen by at least 
seven great populous Christian churches as the centre for the 
highest culture, owes it alike to the past and the future, to her 
own children, and to the millions of generous friends east, west,, 
north, south, and in far off Britain, to align herself with Massa- 
chusetts and Michigan. The medical profession of the State 
look to the Boards of Health in Nashville, Memphis, Knoxville, 
Chattanooga, and other cities, so to bring out and forward their 
great work that the General Assembly will unhesitatingly take 
it up in 1879, and so legislate that Texas, Arkansas, Mississippi,, 
and other regions peopled with our kindred, may look to Ten- 
nessee no less than to Massachusetts and Michigan for teaching 
and example in State Medicine. 

In 1873, cholera and yellow fever epidemics made Tennessee 
renowned in America and Europe as the plague-stricken State. 
If her legislators will but listen to her doctors, in a few years 
Tennessee will be no less renowned for salubrity of climate,, 
healthfrilne^s of people, and exemption from all epidemic diseases.. 
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STATISTICS OF CITY PATIENTS IN UNIVERSITY 
HOSPITAL FOR THE YEAR 1876. 
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8ECX)MD KEPORT OF THE 



SUMMARY OF WOEK-HOOSE STATISTICS FOR THE 
YEAR ENDING SEPTEMBER SO, 1876. 
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Summary of Sanitary Survey of NaxlmUt, taken May, 1877. 
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DEATH RATES IN CITIES IN THE UNITED STATES 

DURING THE YEAR 1876. 

(Taken feom the Richmond, Va., Report for 1876.) 



CITIES. 



New York 

Philadelphia 

Brooklyn 

St. Louis 

Chicago 

Baltimore 

Boston 

San Francisco .. 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Hadson County. 

Washington 

Louisville , 

Pittsburgh 

Providence , 

Milwaukee , 

Richmond ... 

Charleston 

New Haven 

Toledo 

Memphis 

Cambridge 

Lowell , 

Worcester 

Fall River 

Reading 

Mobile , 

Evansville 

Patterson 

Djiyton 

Lawrence 

Quincy 

Minneapolis 

Lynn 

Utica 

Grand Rapids.... 

Springfield 

Peoria 

Harrisburg 

Nashville 

Erie 

Sal^m 

Salt Lake 

Wheeling 

New Bedford 

Sacramento 

Norfolk 

Elmira 



STATES. 
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S ® ti 

■*2 fc a. 
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M (2 



Pennsylvania .. 

Alabama 

Indiana 

New Jersey 

Ohio 

Massachusetts .. 

Illinois 

Minnesota 

Massachusetts .. 

New York 

Michigan 

Massachusetts .. 

Illinois 

Pennsylvania .. 

Tennessee 

Pennsylvania .. 

Massachusetts .. 

Utah 

West Virginia .. 

Mnssrtchusetts .. 

California 

Virginia 

New York 

Denver Colorado 

Wilmington [North Carolina 

Petersburg I Virginia 

Pouphkeepsie jNew York 

AUentown I Pennsylvania... 

Yonkers New Y'ork 

Newburgh New York , 

Norwich Connecticut .... 



New York 

Pennsylvania 

New York 

Missouri 

illsnois 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

California 

Ohio 

Ohio 

New Jersey 

District of Columbia. 

Kentucky 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

Wisconsin 

Virginia 

South Carolina 

Connecticut 

Ohio 

Tennessee 

Massachusetts 



\ 



1,070,276 

825,594 

5(16,223 

501.489 

420.000 

350,000 

341,919 

300,000 

265.000 

161,000 

166.887 

160.000 

160,000 

142,000 

101.500 

100,781 

75,000 

56,540 

60.000 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

50.000 

50.000 

46,000 

40.109 

40,000 

40,000 

38,875 

36,000 

36.000 

35,181 

35,000 

32,600 

32,070 

32,000 

.30,000 

30.000 

30,000 

27,000 

26.037 

26,000 

25,000 

28,000 

25,876 

24,000 

23.500 

20,538 

20.000 

20,000 

20.000 

19,900 

18.000 

17.500 




29,152 

18,892 

12,304 

7,890 

8,680 

7,382 

8,199 

5,669 

5,710 

3,089- 

4,318 

4,234 

2,775 

2,896 

1,864 

2.084 

1,649 

1,865 

1,232 

740 

1,253 

966 

1,147 

1,127 

1,110 

990 

1.120 

708 

1,066 

521 

845 

585 

457 

718 

&)9 

388 

631 

434 

488 

904 

350 

608 

386 

611 

596 

349 

502 

305 

197 

270 

569 

335 

358 

^\ 






« -3 

^ .-5 

a 



27.23 
22.88 
24.30 
15.73 
20.66 
21.09 
23.97 
18.31 
21.54 
19.18 
25.87 
26.46 
17.34 
20.39 
18.36 
20.67 
21.98 
32.98 
20.53 
14.80 
25.06 
19.31 
22.94 
22.54 
24.13 
24.40 
28.00 
17.70 
27.42 
14.47 
23.47 
16.62 
13.05 
22.02 
17.43 
12.12 
21.03 
14.46 
16.25 
33.48 
13.44 
23.38 
15.44 
2135 
23.03 
14.54 
21.36 
14.85 
9.85 
13.50 
28.45 
16.83 
19.88 
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Death Rales in OUiea in the UntUd States — Ckmtinued. 
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DEATH RATE IN FOREIGN CITIES. 

Ta£ZM FBOM IBM ElCKHONI^ VA., BtlPOKT FOR 1676. 
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Topography of Nashville. 



le City of Nashville, Tennessee, is situated on the left bank 
Cumberland River, two hundred miles above its mouth, about 
thirty-three miles south of the Kentucky State line, and eighty- 
two miles north of the State line of Alabama, in latitude 36° 10* 
Dorth, and longitude 86° 49' west of Greenwich ; and is almost 
at the exact geographical centre of Davidson County, of which 
it is the county seat. Cumberland River enters the city limits 
at their eastern boundary, flows westwardly and curving to the 
right passes out of the city in a current flowing nearly due 
north ; thence sweeping to the left in a curve having a radius of 
about one 8J miles, reaches a point weat of the city about 4f 
miles distant from the point at which it first enters the city from 
the east. A chain or circlet of beautiful conical shaped hilla 
stretches in a curve from the river above to the river below the 
city, which thus lies bounded upon the north and northwest by 
the beautiful winding Cumberland, and upon its southern and 
sonth-western front by a rampart of hills, now famous in history 
and still bearing the stamp and sign manual of war in its many 
erombling breastworks. Such is briefly a general description of 
this locality, which embraces much more than the area within the 
city limits. 

To make the description more minute, the territory described 
is divided naturally into four sections, which may be designated 
as the Eastern, the Middle, the Northwestern and the South- 
western. These are separated by the valleys traversed by small 
streams, known by the local names of Lick Branch and Wilson's 
Spring Branch. These streams take their rise in the chain of 
hills south westwardly from the city, and flowing northeastwardly 
through the city empty into the Cumberland a little more than a 
mile apart. The city is thus topographioally divided into three 
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rcBpeetively above low water. From ttis hill tlie ground 
descends rapidly to the valley of Lick Branch on the north and 
west, but the oreat of the spur follows a southerly direction 
along the line of Spruce Street at a average elevation of 120 
feet above low water for nearly a mile, then gradually ascends 
aud unites with the main ridge at Curry's Hill, at the same 
poiut as the eastern division. 

The third or northwestern division embraces all the territory 
northwestwardly from the valley of Lick branch, and lying 
altogether in the encircling bead of Cumberland Kiver. A 
rock bluff 75 feet iiigh fronts the river on the east, but benda 
away from the river shortly below the city limits, and retaining 
to a great extent its precipitous character leaves a stretch of 
bottom land between its base and the river bank, averaging 
nearly a mile in width entirely around the bend from the city 
limits to the point where the circlet of hilld reaches the river 
near Clifton. Between this wide bottom laad and the valley of 
Lick Branch the surface of tiie country is elevated, rolling and 
beautiful in its undulating variety, elevated generally from 80 to 
100 feet above low water, and rising occasionally into high 
points as at St. Cecilia Academy 165 feet, and Fi^k University 
154 feet above low water. This division is finally bounded on 
the Southwest by the chain of hills estending from Ciii'ton to 
the Charlotte Turnpike. Fort Gillem was formerly built upon 
the site now occupied by Jubilee Hall of the Fisk University. 

The fourth or southwestern section comprises all that area 
which lies between the two prongs of Lick Branch, one of which 
taking its rise near the State Fair Grounds is known as Cockrills 
Spriog branch, and the other rising near the eminence known as 
Curry's Hill runs nearly parallel with the river, and unites with 
Cockrills Spring branch at a point nearly due west of the Capi- 
tol. The territory thus bounded is undulating, intersected by 
numerous tributaries of one or the other of the two streams 
mentioned, and rises at first gradually and then more rapidly to 
the chain of hills extending from Curry's Hill to the Charlotte 
Turnpike. The summits of these hills have an elevation 
ranging from 220 to 380 feet above low water, and they are 
separated by numerous lower points or gajis through which the 
difierent turnpikes and the Nashville, Chuttanooga & St. Louis 
10 
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Railroad are built. Many prominent points are comprised with- 
in this area : one just outside the city limits^ where Fort Houston 
was built, 178 feet above low water ; another occupied by Van- 
derbilt University, the highest point in those grounds being 205 
feet above low water. 

Thus are briefly described the salient togopraphical character- 
istics of Nashville and its immediate vicinity. By describing 
more particularly the valleys herein mentioned and their con- 
dition during time of high water, a clear understanding can be 
had of their relation to the city. The valley of Lick Branch is 
a nearly level area, about one half mile wide at its broadest 
point, and narrowing to 300 yards wide at the junction with 
CockrilPs Spring branch, nearly one mile from the river. 
Its average elevation is thirty-two feet above low water, back 
as far as the crossing of Spruce Street, from which point 
it rises to forty-seven feet at the junction of CcckrilPs 
Spring branch, and still more rapidly thence to the head 
of both branches. As the diflerence between low water 
herein referred to and extreme high water is 57 feet, it will be 
seen that at time of the highest water, the valley of Lick 
Branch is covered to a depth, at the junction of Cockrills Spring 
branch, of ten feet, and thence ranging to twenty-five feet deep 
at the lower points. This extreme height has been reached but 
once since Nashville was known as a locality, to-wit in 1847. 
A height only five feet less, however, has been reached fre- 
quently. 

The valley of Wilson^s Spring branch, which is about one 
quarter mile wide shortly above its mouth and 100 yards wide 
half a mile from the river, rises gradually from an elevation 39 
feet above low water at its widest point to 57 feet above low 
water half mile from the river. This valley, therefore, has been 
flooded to a depth running from 18 feet deep to nothing half 
mile back. It is, therefore, evident that at a time of extreme 
high water thert' are two wide inlets or bays from the river, one 
of which is half mile long, the other over one mile, which 
separate the first, second and third divisions of the city from 
each other. A reference to the accompanying map w^ll show the 
locations more clearly. 

That portion of the vicinity of Nashville which lies on the 
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nortli and east side of Cumberland River ia occupied by the 
b^autirul and thriving city of Edgefield. Its southern portion 
is delightfully situated upon ground which rises gradually eaat- 
wardly from the river, and culminates in an eminence about 
one and a quarter miles from the river, 200 feet above low 
water. 

The northern portion is situated upon less elevated and rolling 
ground which extends back far beyond the city limits, and finally 
rises into a series of hills running northeastwardly from the 
river. 

These two sections are separated by the valley of a stream 
which rises about three and a half miles from the river, flows 
south west wardly and empties into the river above the railroad 
bridge. The valley of this stream is about 200 yards wide, and 
ia covered by high water to a depth of 12 to 15 feet within the 
limits of the town. 

The above description is probably sufficiently minute to con- 
vey a correct idea of the topographical features of the city and 
its natural facilities for drainage, and this leads naturally to the 
consideration of the artilicial drainage or sewers of the city. 
At present this feature is imperfect, and in no one case fully 
developed. Detached portions of what may once become main 
sewers have been constructed, and many subsidiary lines empty- 
ing into these fragmentary mains have already been built. 
This being the case it, follows that no systematic or complete 
disposition of the sewer drainage has in any one case been fully 
accomplished. That which approaches nearest to a proper dis- 
charge of its contents is the Church street or Maxwell House 
sewer, which, however, empties upon the bluff" of the river about 
30 feet above low water mark, at which point the odors ot its 
contents are distributed in the open air not more than 100 yards 
from a densely built business purtinn of the city. In all other 
Cltaes the discharge of the main sewers is at convenient points in 
the low grounds, where the .st-werage is either absorlied by the 
soil or flows slowly by sluggish and windiug channel, exhaling 
its odors as it goes, until it reaches the river, ■ 

For the most part the construction of the larger sizes of our 
sewers consists simply of two roughly built stone walls, covered 
hv stone ilugging, tlius forming u rectangular shaped sewer and 
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usually having a solid rock bottom. The excavatiuc for this 
structure is generally io solid rock, and fortunately the declivity 
or grade is in most cases so steep that it is not difficult to keep- 
even these cheaply constructed sub-drains reasonably clean by 
the free use of water from the City Water Works, together with, 
the scouring they receive in time of heavy rains. If this were 
not the case this rough construction wonld be very objectionable, 
but uijder the circumstances which exist they can be made, 
by the free iwe of watei; to answer every purpose. The smaller 
sewers or subsidiary drains are mostly of vitrified clay pipe, and 
when laid under direction and supervision of the city authorities- 
are of suitable dimentions and properly laid. 

Approximately the total amount of sewers at present con- 
structed are as follows : 

Stone or brigk sewers, Six miles. 

Clay pipe sewers, Half mile. 

A perfected aystem of sewerage for Nashville would probably 
embrace the following items : 
JFirst. Two primary main lines, following respectively the valleys 

of Lick Branch and Wilson's Spring branch, 
(Second. Secondary main line as follows; 

1st. On Broad street from Spruce street to the river, re- 
ceiving and disposing of the contents of all the sewerg. 
now built or hereafter required m a large portion of the 
first, third and fifth wards, 
2d. A completion of the tenth ward sewer, from Lick 

Branch to near the corporation line on Division street. 
3d. An extension of the Mallory street sewer to Brown's 

Creek. 
4th. Along the valley of McGavock Spring branch, from 
near the Cotton Factory to the river. 
Third. Tributary lines emptying into one or other of these 
primary or secondary mains, following the lines of alleys 
where practicable, but located in all cases to be most easily 
accessible, and to best accomplish the drainage of the largest 
area. 
Fourth. Minor tributary lines and service pipes to be constructed 
as necessity may demand. 



Fifik. Stench traps should be constructed at every inlet from 
open gutters, and ample provision should be made for vent- 
ilation and for disposing of accumulated gases. This can 
^ probably be best accomplished by the construction of venti- 
[.l&ting shafts at elevated points, and by properly utilizing 
(the down pijies of buildings. 
t is believed that every one of the sewers at present con- 
structed, can be embodied into and form part of the above 
described general plan, with the exception perhaps of thoae 
which lead southwardly from Broad street east of Summer street. 
It is probable that these should be abolished after the construc- 
laon of the Broad street main line. 



^^on c 



WATER SUPPLY. 



condition of the works for siip})Iying the city of Nashville 
with water at present is as follows : the engine house is located 
at a point on the bank of Cumberland River, only a short 
distance above the central portion of the city. The water is 
taken into suction pipes directly from the river and is pumped 
into a reservoir, having a capacity of 2,200,000 gallons, situated 
upon the top of the bluff adjacent to the engine house, from 
which it is carried to consumers through the street mains, entirely 
without filtration or purification of any kind whatsoever. The 
^aily consumption of water is but little less than 2,000,000 gal- 
lons, which being nearly the full capacity of the reservoir, makes 
it impossible to allow even settling before the water is taken to 
consilmers. It is also necessary that the engine work every day, 
and any accident which would stop the machinery more than 
twenty-four hours, would exhaust the reservoir and leave the 
-city entirely without water. The pumping machinery is old and 
requires constant attention and repairs to keep it in running 
order. 

"When the reservoir is full, the surface of the water is 177 feet 
above low water in the river, but this elevation does not furnish 
sufficient head to 8U]>ply even the lower stories of many build- 
ings; the upper stories of quite a large number being never 
supplied. 

The character of the water itsetf is far from satisfactory, its 
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cmtamination from city drainage and other caiiseB being such, as- 
iii tbe opinion of the Board of Health uiid tlie aiedical profeesion 
grinerally, makes it one of the chief causes of many of the 
Hiseases which afflict our citizens. 

A consideration of these facts has created a public sentiment 
which urgently demands improvement in these matters. The 
proposed changes comprise three distinct features, to-wit : 

1st. New pumping machinery. 

2d. An arrangement for filtering the water. 

3d. An enlarged reservoir upon a more elevated site. 

A contract has already been made for new pumping machinery, 
which will be of sufficient capacity to lift ten miilinn gallons of 
water into a reservoir 275 feet above low water in twenty-four 
hours. This machinery will be in position and ready for use- 
within eight mouths from tliis date, 

The construction of the new reservoir has nut yet been fully ■ 
determined upon. The proposed site is the summit of Currj"'s 
hill, which should be cut down so that sufficient area will he- 
obtained to construct a reservoir capable of holding fourteen 
million gallons of water, the top of its walls to be 275 feet above 
low water. This will afford a head sufficient to throw the watiT 
easily into the Representatives Hall of the Captitol building. 
The grounds surrounding the reservoir should be handsomely 
graded and improved, and tbe present barren and unsightly 
bill converted into a beautiful and attractive feature id tlift 
landscape. 

The third feature in the general plan, to-wit the scheme foe 
filtration, has been thoroughly considered and discussed, meets 
with general favor, and will probably be carried into execution 
without much delay. As this project is of the greatest import- 
ance in a sanitary point of view, and embraces features not Bo- 
Jiilly developed in any other locality, a full description may not 
be out of place. 

At a point 10,500 feet up the river from our engine boU6e 
where the pumping machinery is located, and entirely above any 
contami nation from city drainage, is the foot of an island, which 
at low water is 2,600 feet long, and has an average widlh of SSO- 
feet, making an area of about 34J acres. At oi'dinary boating 
6tages of the river, the area is about 30 acres. This island ia a 
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mass of remarkably clean gravel and sand, almost entirely free 
from loam or soil, and rests upon the bed rock of the river at a 
depth of six fuel below low water mark. The summit of tlie 
island, which for an area of about 12 acres is nearly level, is 29 
feet above low water, thus making the entire depth of this 
gravel bed 36 feet to the bed roi;k. A long bar of 'the same' 
formation as the island extends both np and down the river, so 
that the total area of this mass of gravel would not be overstated 
at 100 acres. It is proposed to utilize this natural filter bed by 
the construction of what may be called a "filter box," shaped in 
a T form thus ~ j and strongly built of wrought Iron. 
The outside pe- L rimeter will measure 236 feet. The 
open space enclosed will be 10 feet in the clear. The depth from 
top to bottom of the box will be 1 2 feet. The bottom of the box 
will be open. The lower portion from the bottom upward, a 
distance of 5 feet, will be grate work, having openings i inch 
square Co admit the water. The remainder of the sides and the 
top of the box will be solid, and will not admit water. A well 
or man-hole will extend from the t(ip of the box to the surface 
of the island, and will be securely closed at the top. The 
"filter box" thus constructed will be sunk to and rest upon the 
bed rock of the river, at or about the center of the island. It 
will be seen that all the Wiiter which enters this box mn.st pass 
through the gravel of the island — from the sides about 300 feet, 
or from the top when the island is covered by high water (which 
is the case about two months in each year), a distance of not less 
than 30 feet. This latter may be increased if necessary to 40 or 
60 feet, by forming an embankment of gravel over the filter 
box. 

Careful surveys and soundings have developed the tact, that 
the bed rock of the river extends wilh great uniformity from the 
island to the present pump house. Xunierous gravel bare inter- 
vene, varying iu depth from two to five feet. In compar^itively 
little of the distance is the bed rock uncovered. In order to utilize 
the filter box above described, it is proimsed to lay a 36-inch 
iron main pipe from the filter box to the pump-house, wliere it 
will connect with the suction pipe of the pumping machinery, 
which will be fed directly from its lower extremity. 

Experiments made with a small well have demonstrated con- 
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clusively both the amount of water which will pass into the filter 
box thus placed, and the very greatly superior character thereof 
in comparison with that which we now use. It is confidently 
believed that after the completion of this work, Nashville will 
be abundantly supplied with water as pure as any city in the 
United States possesses. 

With a location admirably adapted to drainage and cleanli- 
ness; its beautiful surroundings; its ample facilites by railroad^ 
river and turnpike for transportation and communication with 
other sections; situated in the heart of a country famous for its 
unequaled fertility ; within easy reach of inexhaustible stores of 
iron, coal and other mineral wealth ; provided, as it may reason- 
ably expect to be, with an abundant supply of the purest water, 
and an ample sewerage system ; blessed with a climate such as 
few localities possess, and furnished already with educational 
institutions of the highest grade, it is only reasonable to expect 
for the future of Nashville a career of rapid growth, solid and 
enduring prosperity. 

srB-DivrsioN of the territory outside op the corporate limits op the 

CITY embraced within THE JURISDICTION OF THE BOARD OF 
HEALTH OP THE CITY OF NASHVILLE. 

Division No. 1. Extending from the Cumberland River north of the 

city to center of Jefferaon street, 1068 acres. 

Division No. 2. Extending from center of Jefferson street to center 

of Church street, 902 " 

Division No. 3. Extending from center of Church street to center of 

Middle Franklin Turnpike, 716 " 

Division No. 4. Extending from center of Middle Franklin Turnpike 

to center of N., C. & St. L. R. R ." 1290 " 

Division No. 5. Extending from center of N., C. <& St. L. R. R. to 

Cumberland River, east of the city 1144 " 

Total area outside of city limits within jurisdiction of Board of 

Health, 5120 acre?. 

Add area within corporate limits, 1824 " 

Total area of jurisdiction of Nashville Board of Health, 6944 acres. 
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TOPOGRAPHY AND GEOLOGY OF NASHVILLE. 



Thosf who liave been on the roof of the Capitol, or od the 
towers of Vanderbilt University, know how extensive and beau- 
tiful is the view presented. It is a grund panorama of the coun- 
try extending for miles, and embracing the entire horizon. Bnt 
the view on the west and north is different from that on the east 
aad simthwe.st. On the west and north are seen ranges of com- 
paratively high ridges, from eight to ten miles away; while on 
the opposite side tlie cniintry, spreading out indefinitely, lies at a 
lower level, with isolated liills here and ihere in view. This 
Hiffereiice leaiis ns to refinjrnize two great natural divisions of 
Middle Teniiessee. The ridges of the west and north, rising to 
the same general level and making the horizon, are the breaks 
and spurs of a great plateau that lies west of Davidson conn- 
ly, and extends for fifty miles towards the Tennessee river, 
while the lower country immediately around Nashville, and that 
lying to the east and southeast, is a portion of an area fifty miles 
wide and one hundred long, to which the name of Central Basin 
has lieen given. The plateau on the west is, indeed, but part of 
a great circle of flat highlands — a Rim of Highlands, nearly 
1,000 feet above the sea, which sweeps completely around the 
Basin. Could our vision extend to the southeast far enough, say 
a score of miles beyond Murfreesboro, the breaks and slopes of 
the Highlands, limiting the Basin in that direction, Would be 
iHsceniible, opposing iace to face those ou sight in the wust and 
northwest. 

Nashville is iu the western part of the Central Basiu. lis lo- 
cation 18 comparatively low, for the Basin is slightly tilted to the 
West. lis elevation above the sea ranges from 422 to 560 feet, 
the former being the elevation of high water in the Cumberland, 



The city is bnilt upon low ridges, which are separated by Hmall 
branches, there being two of the latter within the city proper. 
The water flows freely from these ri<1ges, giving an easy and 
good natural drainage, the efficiency of which is seen in the 
thorough washing the streets of the city get in a heavy rain. 
The topography admits of an excellent Byatem of underground 
sewerage, which we hope to see some day carried out. 

The country around Nashville is, like the site of the city, 
rolling, with good natural drainage. The only exception to this 
are the bottoms of the river and the limited ilats of the small 
streams. These, though not extensive, may be sources of mala- 
ria. Thorough draining and cultivation are the remedies. The 
low places along the branches within the city, those especially 
that are occasionally covered with high water, ought always to 
be looked after. Where practicable, they ought to be filled up; 
if this cannot be done, the ground should be ditched and kept 
clear of stagnant water. With the limited bottoms and low 
places drained, there is nothing in the topography of Nashville 
and of the eoimtry around, that we can (iiscover, to induce dis- 
ease. On the other hand the open country and rolling surface' 
supply the city with the conditions of health fulncBS. 

The rock underlying the entire city is limestone, which u 
mostly of a bluish color, and generally very foasiliferons. Thf^ 
mass of rock is made up of several distinct, nearly horizontal,^ 
beds or strata, which differ in texture, in amount of impuritiy 
and in fossiliferoua character. All belong tit one of the oldesi 
ages of Geology — the Lower Silurian — and to the upper divisioa 
of this, called the Cincinnati or Hudson River Epoch; or as 
have it in the " Geology of Tennessee," the Nnshville 
We shiill give below a section of the beds outcropping about tb4 
city. 

There is nothing, so far as we yet know, in the eorapi>siliiin > 
tliese rocks to affect in any way the sanitary condition o" the oil 
unless it be that the water issuing from them in springs is madi) 
hard and calcareous. But limestone waters are found thmughout 
Middle Tennessee, and are not considered unwholesome. If thQ 
springs within the city limits are contaminated hy anything ini" 
pure, it is by the polluted drainage waters which sink in front 
the surface, cesspools, and the like. That some are thus oon- 
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taminated is probable, when we consider that the mass of lime- 
stone below us is more or less fissured, and even locally caver- 
nous. The streams which supply tJie springs flow through 
passages, or caverns in the rock. These ocmmunicate with the 
superficial soil, or even with the day itself, by fipsnres and other 
openings. The result is evident. Where such infiltrations can 
occur, it would be wise to abandon the springs, even if it be 
necessary to replace them by free fountains to be fed by water 
(to be filtered soon, we hope) from the reservoir. Impure water 
— impure in tbe sense of containing material prejudicial to 
health — ought to be out of the question. Indeed the water we 
use, for the quiet and satisfaction of the public mind, ought to 
bear about it no suspicion of taint. 

Nashville is sometimes said to be a "very hot" city for the 
reason that it is built upon rock, which at many points is scantily, 
or not at all, covered with soil. There can.be very little or noth- 
ing in this. As a matter of fact the exposed limestone makes 
but a small proportion of the surface, either within the city or in 
its environs. It is the macadamized streets aqd the brick and 
stone pavements, together with the walls of buildings, that re- 
ceive and give off" beat. But these, adding paved streets, are 
common to all cities. All have or ought to have them, so that 
Nashville in this respect is placed at no comparative disadvan- 
tage. We think it would be hard to prove that Nashville has a 
higher mean temperature than that normally due to a city of its 
latitude and elevation. The remedy for hot streets is a free use 
of water, and where it can be done, the rearing of shade trees, 
taking care that the shade is not too dense, a mistake often 
made. 

The following section shows the succession and character of 
the different limestone beds which outcrop within and about the 
city. For the benefit of our geological friends, the names of 
8ome of the characteristic lossils are also given. The first bed 
in the aeries is the uppermost, the others following in descending 
order: 

(1.) College IBU Limtstone. When freshly quarried, a dark blue, highly 
foBsiliferoun, coarsely crystaline nnd rouglily Hlratitied limestone, with mora or 
twa of its Uminie shaly. The maes weathers, generally, into rough, Soggy 
limestonex and ahaly matter interstratifieti, often liberating multitudes of (o«eil« 
— eapecially small corale. 
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Some of the layers of this limestone are wholly made up of corals and shells, 
(Maetetes Constellaria antheloidea, Tetradium fibratum, Colummaria steUatOy SlromaUh 
pora pustu/osaj Strophomena altermda, Orthis lynXj 0. oceidentalisj and many others 
are abundantly represented by individuals. Bellerophon Troostij species of Cyrto^ 
donta and Ambonychia, radiuta occur. This division is well seen on College HiU^ 
and in the upper part of the bluff at the Beservoir. There is, also, a fine repre- 
sentation of it on Capitol Hill, around the Capitol. Its lowest layers are at the 
top of the bluff at the Wire Bridge, 

These rocks pertain to the highest stratum in the vicinity of Nashville. The 
division at Capitol Hill measures 120 feet. 

(2.) CgrtodoTita Bed, Immediately below the College Hill Limestone, is a re- 
markable bed of coarsely crystaline, ashen -gray, or light yellowish gray lime- 
stone, in great part made up of valves of species of Cyrtodontaj individuals o^ 
Bellerophon Lindsleyi and B. Troosti. Of the CyrtodonkSj C. Saffordi is especially- 
abundant. 

This bed is best developed in the bluff at the Wire Bridge. It is here, ten or 
eleven feet thick, and forms one solid layer. The shells are silicified, and pretty 
generally have their edges rounded and worn, as if they had been rolled in 
currents of water, or by waves. 

The bed is seen again at the Engine House of the Waterworks, where it is six 
feet thick. In tracing it beyond the Engine House, it very soon runs out, and is 
replaced by a compact, dove-colored limestone, like No. 3 below. 

Descending the hill on the west side of the Capitol it is also seen, but it is, for 
the most part, replaced by the compact limestone spoken of. It is well exposed 
at other low points about the city, and has been traced, in some directions, a 
mile or two beyond the city limits. This rock has been used for building 
purposes to some extent, and for making corner posts. Maximum thickness, 11 
feet. 

(3.) Bed of Limestone of the common type; much like the College Hill Lime- 
stone, coarsely crystalline, fossiliferous, etc. It occurs below No. 5, on the west 
side of the Capitol. In the bluff at the Wire Bridge, it is 23 feet thick. In 
the bluff above the Engine House of the Water-works, it measures 28 feet. 

(4.) Dove Limeston&i. This is, for the most part, a group of three layers. The 
upper layer is a light dove-colored compact limestone, 4 feet thick, breaking 
with conchoidal fracture, containing strings (mostly vertical) of crystaline mat- 
ter, which show points on a horizontal surface. (Birdseye). The middle layer 
is, mainly, the common dark blue crystaline limestone, (2 feet). The lowest 
layer (4 feet), is mostly like tlie upper, but more or less mixed with blue layers. 
Suoli is the group as seen at tlie foot of (i ay street, in a quarry on the river 
bank. This group presents itself at many j)oints, in and around the city. It \b 
c()nveniently studied at the (juarrv mentioned, at the foot of Guy street. At the 
end of the bluff beyond the Water-works, it may also be seen, and is here ten or 
eleven feet thick. The group may also be seen in the region of the Penitenti- 
ary, and of the old State (quarry, overlying the rock of that quarry. It appears 
at many points in Davidson county, outside of Nashville. The layers are 
generally of desirable thickness, and are quarried at numerous points in and 
about the city for building and other purposes. 

The group contains a number of species. Detached alpJiandes of Orihorcnui 



Bigdn/i, and of an allied species, are numeroux at mme points, especially in the 
mitidle layer, lyradium, BetkcrojAim, Murekisimia, Pleuroiomaria, and other 
genera are represented. It ia in this group that Leperdilia jVorgani is found, 
Thickneaa 11 feet. 

(5.) VupUol Liiiietlaiie. This bed supplied the rock to build the Capitol, and 
was fornierl; well exposed in the old Stat« quarrj west, and in sight of the 
building. It is limestODe, but has the appearace of a laminated aandntone. It 
ia, in fact, a consolidated bed of calcareouti sand, the sand being the commin- 
uted fragments of shellR and corals. Originall;, the mass was drifted in running 
water, and arranged in lamina;. As vre find the rock now, it h, when quarried, 
a massive, bluish gray, granular limestone, witb a well marked, lamellar struct- 
ure. When cut and ground smooth, a block uf it, presented edgewise, showa 
well the laminar character. Such a surface is bluish gray, plentifully banded 
with darker lines. The Capitol is a splendid presentation of this rock as a 
building material. 

The rock often contains rolled fragments of the beaded siphuncles of ipecies 
of Orthocenu. Some specimens uf these are seen in the faces of the hlocks in the 
walls of the Capitol. It exhibits, also, eiauipleH of cross stratification, another 
eridence of the current-action to which it was originally subjected. The man 
contains some little stlicious matter, mostly in grains, and In small fragments oC 
silleified shells, so that they do not interfere, materially, witb the working of the 
rock. It is easily quarried, and can be obtained in blocks of any disirftble site. 
In its natural exposures it exfoliates in laminie by long weathering. 

The bed. pretty generally underlies the city ; has been quarried at the toot of 
Gay street, on the river; is near the water under the Wire Bridge, and appears 
beyond the Water-works, where it has also been quarried, and is 20 feet lliick. 
The lamellar structure of this bed runs Into the one just below, and it is not 
always easy to draw a line of separatiem. Below the Wire Bridge, my measure- 
ments make the thickness ot the bed 25 feet. 

(6.} The OrthUi Bed underlies the last, and is the lowest member ol' the Nash- 
Tille formation. It is in the water below the Wire Bridge, but rises in going 
down the river, and may be studied in the blulf' below the Railroad Bridge. It 
may be seen, too, and its (Mlug gathered, at tbi? first milestone on the Murfreos- 
boro turnpike. It rises Kt the end of the blufl', beyond the Water-works ; and 
still tnrther east, as at Mount Olivet, it may be seen resting on the Carter's Cttde 
lAmtsUme — the upper member of the Trenton Foririation. 

The Orudis Bed, measured in other ports of Middle Tennessee, la from 50 to 
60 feet thick. 

The (hrlen'i dw* Limestone, which at the Wire Bridge is below the hottona 
uf the river, apjieara in full force in the valley of Mill (ketk, a few miles from 
the city on the nind to Murfreesboro. T\\v Ar:\t\i rise in thi' direction n[ the 
lattef place. The strata (lower Tiimtan) which corue lo the surfuce nt Murfrees- 
borti, lie -WO feel below the rWer-bed at the Wire Bridge. 
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WATER SUPPLY OF NASHVILLE. 



In response to the request of the Board of Health, two short 
reports have been made of analyses of water taken from the Res- 
ervoir, from Judge's Spring, and from Wilson's Spring, the chief 
sources of supply for the city. 

In this paper it is proposed to embody the substance of the re- 
ports referred to, together with additional matter obtained by 
further Investigation. 

IMPORTANCE OP THE SUBJECT. 

The sanitary condition of potable waters supplied to the largOT 
cities in Europe and in this country has been a subject of pro^ 
found study on the part of chemists, and of deep interest to all 
who appreciate its important bearing on the health and happi- 
ness of communities. The rapid growth of eltlea, and the va»t 
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On page lof, tUli liiiu from top, "hygiene" should read 
"hygienic." 

On page mi, 8Lb line fVom bottom, ■' sorms " should read 
" forms." 

On page 166, middle of page, "various ijualities" should read 
"variable quantities." " Wallcyn" should read " Wanlkyn," 

On page 168, middle of page, for " Dr. Farlou " should read 
" Dr. Farlow." 

On page 169, 17th line from buLtom, "ronferroid filements" 
should read " confervoid filamentti.". 




WATER SUPPLY OF NASHVILLE. 



la response to the request of the Board of Health, two short 
reports have been made of analyses of water taken from the Res- 
-ervoir, from Judge's Spring, and from Wilson's Spring, the chief 
sources of supply for the eity. 

In this paper it is proposed to embody the substance of the re- 
port* referred to, together with additional matter obtained by 
further investigation. 

IMPORTANCE OF THE aUB.IECT. 

The sanitary condition of potable waters supplied to the larger 
cities in Europe and in this country has been a subject of pro- 
found study on the part of chemists, and of deep interest to all 
who appreciate its important bearing on the health and happi- 
ness of communities. The rapid growth of cities, and the vast 
increase of manufacturing establishments, have necessitated a 
careful study of the means best snited to prevent the pollution of 
the water we drink by sewerage and refuse, and thus remove one 
fruitful source of disease. The fact that drinking water is so 
easily contaminated with decaying organic matter, and often 
serves as the vehicle for the propagation of epidemic diseases, 
has given special importance to its chemical examination, and 
the means best adapted to its purification. In 1868 a Royal 
Commission was appointed by the English Government to invee- 
tigate thoroughly the domestic water supply of Great Britain, 
and report upon the best means of preventing the pollution of 
rivers. This Commission, consisting of some of the ablest scien- 
tific men of England, collected a vast mass of most valuable 
material relating to the cheniicalexamination, composition, classi- 
fication, and wholesomeness of various kinds of drinking water, 
together with the condition of the water supplies of a large 
number of cities, towns, villages and rural districts of Great 
Britain. In other countries, as well as in our own, the ablest 
chemists have been employed to investigate this subject and de- 
vise remedies for the prevention or removal of such impurities 
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deleterious to health as naturally or by artificial means find their 
way into streams from which cities are supplied. While the lit- 
erature of the subject has become abundant through the labors 
of scientific men, and much valuable information is embodied in 
their various reports, a special examination of the water supply 
of each locality is necessary to determine definitely the presence 
or absence, as well as the character and variety of substances in- 
jurious to health. 

SOURCE OF NATURAL WATER?. 

Whence comes the water of our rivers, wells and springs, and 
what is the nature of the impurities which it containa? This 
question is best answered by tracing some river to its source, as- 
for instance the Cumberland, from which our supply is chiefly 
drawn. If we follow the banks of this river we shall find along 
its course various creeks and rivulets flowing into it, the main 
stream becoming smaller and smaller until we finally trace it to 
a spring bursting from some hillside or flowing from the crevice 
of some overhanging rock. Let us follow, in imagination at 
least, the narrow opening from which the stream is.sues, and we 
shall find it, like the river, gradually gathering strength from its 
tributaries, in this case, from underground rills and drops that 
trickle through the porous soil and earth ; these rills and drops 
being supplied entirely by the rain that falls from the sky. 

From the clouds, then, comes the water which supplies our 
springs and wells and rivers. These clouds are the condensed 
vapor which the sun has raised from the earth beneath. This 
vapor or water-gas exists at all times in our atmosphere and im- 
parts to it that balmy softness so refreshing in the hot days of 
summer, while at night, as an invisible covering, it prevents the 
too rapid radiation of heat from the cooling earth, maintaining 
thereby an equality of temperature essential to the proper growth 
and development of vegetation. We see this partially condensed 
vapor rising often as fog from the surface of the river, and as it 
floats upward it is rendered invisible by the heat of the sun, or 
gathering in clouds is precipitated to the earth as rain. Thus it 
is, the sun is ever silently uplifting the vaporized water from 
river, lake and ocean, to he returned again as dew and rain and 
hail and snow. 
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Water, as condensed in the atmosphere, is pure, and with the 
-exception of such floating particles as it may meet with in its 
downward course, so continues until it reaches the earth, where 
its solvent action finds ample material for exercise. Hence the 
impurities of spring and river water. The character of these im- 
purities varies with the surface over which it has flowed, or the 
strata through which it has passed. 

RAIN WATER. 

While rain water, frona the manner of its formation, can con- 
tain only a very small quantity of solid impurity, this is often of 
the moat objectionable kind. Organic dirt and dust floating in 
the atmosphere with otfeusive gases, especially in and near large 
-cities, constitute most objectionable impurities, rendering a suita- 
ble filtering apparatus not only desirable but essential to the 
thorough purification of cistern water. 

RIVER WATER. 

In addition ta substances in solution, river water contains more 
or less matters in suspension which render it turbid or muddy. 
While this amounts ordinarily to only a few grains per gallon, in 
the aggregate the quantity transported by the rivers to the ocean 
is immense. It is estimated that the Mississippi carries annually 
to the Gulf of Mexico no less than 400,000,000 tons of sedimest. 
At the mouths of rivers these deposits form bars or deltas. All 
alluvial bottom lands owe their existence and their fertility to 
this source. The nature ol this suspended matter varies with 
the season, the character of the soil over which the water flows, 
and the nature of the substances emptied into the streams which 
furnish the supply. Water flowing from mountains and uncul- 
tivated uplands is usually clear, and may be regarded as whole- 
some, while that from cultivated fields is always to a greater or 
less degree polluted. 

SPRIN(i AND WELI, WATER. 

Deep well water and tliat from springs which have their source 
too deep to be affecled by surface drainage can be regarded as 
free from organic impurity, but shallow spring and well water is 
suspicious, and always dange}-ous, when such springs or wells are 
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located in towns and cities. The British CommissioDers in their- 
report, copies of which are now before me, say : " Surface water 
draining from cultivated laiid is always more or less polluted 
with the organic matter of manure. Such water, of course, con- 
tributes very largely to rivers and streams which have already 
descended from their mountain or upland sources. Even when, 
not contaminated by the accidental admission into it of the sew- 
age of towns and villages, it is not of suitable quality for domes- 
tic purposes, but when it is further polluted by excremental 
drainage its use for drinking purposes becomes fraught with great 
risk to health. Still more dangerous to health is the water 
drawn from shallow wells, no matter upon what geological form- 
ation they may be sunk when they are situated, as is usually the 
oase, near privies, drains, or cesspools. Many severe outbreaks 
of epidemic disease have been traced to the use of such water in 
villageif and towns, and there is strong reason to believe that 
sporadic attacks of typhoid fever often occur in isolated country 
houses from the same cause." 

THE NATURE OF IMPUKITIE8 IN WATER. 

Impurities found in water are of two kinds: 

1, Organic. 

2, Inorganic. 
These may exist in two conditions, in solution and in susperi' 

sion. While the quantity and quality of matters in solution vary^ 
it will be found that all waters used for drinking and domestic 
purposes contain the metals Potass-ium, Sodium, Calcium, Mag- 
nesium, Iron, and Aluminium, in combination with Sulphuric, 
Nitric, Carbonic, Silicic, and Hydrochloric acids. They also con- 
tain a greater or less amount of organic matter. All hard waters 
contain Carbonate or Sulphate of Lime. 

DET,ETEEIOUa EFFECT OF IMPURITIEa. 

The mineral matters contained in drinking water when not in 
excess are generally harmless, but organic substances, in whatever 
form, are injurious to health. The washings of a city like ou» 
are fearful to contemplate when we consider that they flow into 
the water we drink. It needs no argument to prove that the 
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contents of ceaspoola continuallj seeping or ponring their abom- 
inable filtbinesa into a river or into shallow wells and springs 
whose waters are used for domestic purposes, are injurious to 
health. The contemplation of such a condition of things is dis- 
gusting, apart from considerations of health, and yet communi- 
ties are found where this condition exists. One portion of this 
organic matter remains in suspension, furnishing a nidus for tbe 
hatching of broods of fearful forms, while another portion passes 
into solution. In a hygiene point of view the effect of these sus- 
pended substances, whether mechanical, chemical or physiological, 
must vary with their quality and quantity. Mineral silt of clay 
and fine sand, no doubt, frequently causes irritation of the ali- 
mentary canal, and produces diarrbcea and other diseases of the 
intestines. The living organisms, both animal and vegetable, if 
not themselves injurious, show the preaence of organic impuri- 
ties which serve as their food, or indicate putrefaction. As al- 
ready stated, it is no longer a question that drinking water often 
serves as a vehicle for carrying the germs of cholera, typhoid 
fever, and other zymotic diseases throughout a community. Or- 
dinary vegetable substances may not contaminate water to any 
very objectionable degree, but animal substances are always dele- 
terious. This kind of pollution is inevitable in a city like ours, 
where strata of underground rock lying near the surface cause 
shallow drainage and shallow springs, unless the supply be drawn 
from a point above tlie influence of such drainage. With refer- 
ence to inorganic matters in solution, there is nothing in ordinary 
river and spring water to cause apprehension. Emiuent authori- 
ties declare that a moderate quantity of salts, as commonly found 
in drinking water, is not objectionable on the score of health. 
London, one of the healthiest of cities in the world, is supplied 
with water which contains sixteen grains of solid matter per 
gallon. The British Commissioners, already referred to, say, in 
their valuable and elaborate Report : " While waters of excessive 
hardness may be productive of calculus and i>erhapw other dis- 
eases, soft and not excessively hard waters, if equally free from 
deleterious organic substances, are equally wholesome," and that 
in towns where the chief sanitary conditions prevail with tolera- 
ble uniformity, tbe rate of mortality is uninfluenced by the soft- 
ness or hardness of the water supplied to the inhabitants. It is 
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the organic matter in solution and in suspension that is to be 
dreaded, and to the elimination of this, the attention of Sanitary 
Commissions has been specially directed. Speaking of the rav- 
ages of zymotic diseases propagated by the water we drink, the 
al)ove -mentioned Report says: " The raeana of preventing much 
of this death and torture are well known and capable of practical 
application. Their neglect signifies the destruction of the people 
by parasitic organisms which we have the means but not the will 
to exterminate; and it will not much longer be regarded as io- 
volving leas material disgrace than would attach to the annual 
loss and mutilation of vast numbers of our population by beasts 
of prey which we are too apathetic to destroy." To meet fully 
the requirements of health, the water supply of a city should be 
not only of good quality, but abundant in quantity. Nor should 
the supply be limited to the variety of purposes for which it is 
needed in domestic economy. Its cleansing efficacy cannot be 
too liberally applied to streets and sewers, if we would add to the 
comfort and well-being of the people, and escape the fearful rav- 
ages of epidemics. 

METHODS OF PURIFICATION. 

For the removal of suspended matter, whether organic or inor- 
ganic, two methods are practicable: 

1. By settling. 

2. By filtration. 

The first requires large reservoirs, and is never so effectual as 
the latter. Both combined do not furnish a perfect safeguard 
against the propagation of zymotic diseases, if the water has once 
become polluted with the germs of disease. Natural filtration is 
preferable to artificial, only because the filtering beds of sand and 
gravel which nature supplies are larger, and as the water perco- 
lates through a large porous mass, a correspondingly increased 
oxidation and consequent destruction of organic matter is effected. 
Living or organized matter resists this procession of oxidation 
in water, just as seeds and living plants and animals resist the 
oxidizing action of the atmosphere. There are no mineral sub- 
stances in solution in common river water,so deleterious to health 
as to require removal. Much has been said and written in refer- 



enoe to the spontaneous purificatioa of river water containing 
organic substances in solution, but the only safe way is to draw 
the supply for domestic purposes from a source absolutely free 
from all excrementitious or other animal matters. 



OUR SOVRCE OF SUPPLY. 

The Cumberland river, from which the city derives its chief 
supply, is a long, narrow stream, that flows, during much of its 
course, through a rich agricultural region. The water, frequently 
muddy, is pumped into a small Reservoir and distributed imme- 
diately throughout the city, without HettHng or Jiltraiion. The 
drainage of a portion of the city enters the river above the Re- 
servoir, one portion div^atlif, another through Brown's Creek, 
near the banks of which are the OHy Cemeteries. Judge's Spring, 
near Lick Branch, Wilson's Spring, and in fact all the springs 
and wells within the city, are exposed to i>olhit(.'d drainage. 

RESULTS OP ANALYSI-S. 

Careful analysis of water taken from the Reservoir, from 
Judge's Spring, and from Wilson's Spring, yielded the fnjlowing 
results: 
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These aeids and bases, actually fouod by analyeis, are probably 
eombined as followH : 
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In the above tabular t^tatementa the results are presented in 
two forms. In the first, the subataocea are given as found by 
analysis; in the second, the bases and acida are combined in the 
form of salts according to the method generally adopted by 
chemists in arranging the results of a water analysis. 

The water from the Reservoir, collected Dec. 27, 1876, when 
the river was moderately full, deposited, on .standing for a few 
days, 2.5>5 grains of sediment, or suspended matter, to the gallon, 
which has not been analyzed. Several species of fresh water 
Algte.were developed ; among others, a species of Nostoc, which 
extended its thread-like fibres throughout the closely stoppered 
bottle containing the water, and when subjected to microscopic 
examination exhiiiited the celtiihir structure with occasional epo< 
rules common to snch plants. 

The microiscope also revealed numerous sunns of animal life, 
such as crustaceans of inferior grade, including an iibundiince of 
the species known as Cyclop,s, CypHs, etc., the devi'lopment of 
which is by no means uncommon in river water. 

These animals and plants doubtless originated in the sediment, 
and would not make their appearance in river water if projierly 
filtered. No organic forrai? were observed in the water from the 
two springs. 




The following tabular statement exhibits the purity of tlie 
waters analyzed compared with that of other cities: 
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It is evident from the above that Cumberland river water 
when frtt; froiii aiispended matter, compapes favorably with that 
HUpplied to other cities, while the spring water contains a large 
excess of inorganic euhBtunce.v. More than half of this inorganic- 
or mineral matter consiats of a ealeic carbonate or limestone, 
which imparts to water the quality known as "hardness." This 
quality of hardness, caused by the presence of salts of lime and 
magnesia, may be either temporary or peiinanent. Pure rain 
water can dissolve only a minute quantity of calcic carbonate, 
but when charged with carbonic acid it diBsulves thir^ salt in larg» 
quantities. By boiling wnter of this character the carbonic acid 
is expelled, the calcic cirbonate precipitated, and the wafer ren- 
ilered almost pure; hence snch hardness- is said to be temporary. 
The solution of other salts of lime — as, the sulpliate — does not 
depend on the presence of carbonic acid, and hence such Halts re- 
laaiu in soiulion after boiling and produce pci'manenf hardness. 

The effect of hardness is to decompose soap used in washing 
the fatty acids forming insoluble compounds with the lime and 
magnesia. 

By reference to the tabular statement it will be seen that this 
"hardness," and consequent destruction of soap, is almost en- 
tirely removed from the water of the Reservoir by boiling, while 
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it is greatly diminished in that from the Springs. The water 
from Wilson's Spring requires about one pound of soap to ni 
tralize the salts contained in twenty-live gallons of the water. 
Dr. Clark, of England, some years ago proposed a plan for soft- 
ening calcareous waters by adding sufBcient milk of lime to com- 
bine with the excess of carbonic acid, and allowing the water to 
stand in the Reservoir long enough for the precipitate to settle. 
This plan has been used to some extent in England, but the small 
quantity of lime in our river water would not warrant the use of 
such means for its purification. 

While the presence of salts of lime and magnesia are very ob- 
jectionable in water used for washing, it is doubtful whether in 
moderate '[uantitiea they are objectionable on the score of health 
In fact, Dr. Letheby, late Medical OflScer of Health to the City 
of London, says in a recent report, " Esperience has shown that 
waters of a moderate degree of hardness, from the presence of 
calcareous salts, are more wholesome than those which are 
cient of such substances." 

WLile, in a sanitary point of view, the amuuntof organic mat- 
ter in solution is doubtless the most important conslitueut, it is 
be regretted that the means in general use among chemits for ita 
■determination are far from being satisfactory. The old plan of 
heating the solid residue after evaporation to dull redness, recar- 
bonating, and counting the loss as organic matter, is entirely an- 
trustworthy; and the same may be said of the process which in- 
volves the use of potassic permanganate. Among the latest 
methods proposed and now in use, is that of Frankland, by com- 
bustion, and Wanklyn's ammonia process. 

According to Wanklyn, whose method it is unnecessarj- in this 
connection to describe, a water analysis for sanitary purpd 
■complete when it includes these data: Total Solids, ClilorLDe, 
"Free" and "Albuminoid" Ammonia, and Poisonous Metals. 

In the following table these are given, and for comparirtim the 
same constituents as found in London waters 
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22.10 


2-100 
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London Water Supply (Thamei) 
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During the winter the amount of ammonia, whether free or 
albuminoid, resulting from contamination, is likely to be a mini- 
mum, and hence such determinatioDS to be of value should be 
made throughout the year. 

It ia difficult to determine whether the large amount nf nitrates 
in the spring water results from contamination with the products 
of decomposing animal refuse, or whether it is derived from some 
other source. Both springs are so situated that such contamina- 
tion is not improbable, and may be determiued by repeated ex- 
aminations continued throughout the year. 

During the Summer and Fall of 1B7'd, the following determin- 
ations were made, showing the variations in the quantity of mat- 
ter in solution : 

WATEE FROM THE KESERVOIK. 
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1876. 






Jnne2 

■ Jaly 1 

AaguBtS 7.87 

September 20 , 6.87 

October 20 6.67 

November 8 

September 25* 8.14 

October 27» I 7.41 
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WATER FROM JUDGE'S AND WILSON'S SPRINGS. 



Date of Collection. 
1878. 


JT-DT.B'S SPBraO. 1 Wri^ON'« SPBIHO. 


Ammatiia, Ammonia. Ammonia. 


Ammonia. 




0.00 1 0.01 1 0.00 
0.00 ,0.01 1 0.00 



















In the above tabular statement the total solid residue was ob- 
tained by carefully evaporating in a platinum dish over a water 
bath a given amount of water rendered clear by standing from 
eighteen to twenty-four hours. After ignitiou, the residue was 
treated with an aqueous solution of carbonic acid, and dried as 
before. The loss is counted as "organic and volatile matter.'' 
Waaklyn's method was useJ for the determination of "ammoaia 
and albuminoid ammonia." While this process does not give the 
absolute quantity of organic matter in potable waters, it is in gen- 
eral use amongst chemists, as it affords comparative reeults of 
great value in determining the .presence of various qualitiefl of 
nitrogenous compounds injurious to health. 

Walkyn & Cbapman, in their work on Water Analysis, say 
that "filtered water supplied by water companies, no matter 
whether derived from a lake, from clear mountain streams, or 
from defiled rivers, yields from 0.05 to 0.10 parts of albuminoid 
ammonia per million, and, indeed, if the filtration be efficient, 
approximates 0.05 ; when the number rises to 0.10 there is defect- 
ive filtration. When the filters are overtaxed, as happens in the 
rainy season and in the winter, water companies supply imper- 
fectly filtered water, in which as much as from 0.10 to 0.20 parts 
of albuminoid ammonia are found in a million parts of the water J 
and it is matter of observation that diarrhcea is frequently preva- 
lent in communities which drink such water." 

Tbe amount of chlorine varied from one and tbree-quarteie tod 
two-tenths of a grain per gallon. 1 

The water in every instance, except that from the "Island," 
was carefully collected by myself from the reservoir, in ckan. 
glass-stoppered bottles, and examined as soon as possible aftep 
returning to the laboratory. To avoid the collection of floating' 
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particles or aoy portion of the green acura, which at timea covered 
a considerable part of the surface of the reservoir, the water was 
taken from some distance beneath the surface, by covering the 
orifice with the thumb and thrusting the bottle as deep aa possi- 
ble into the water before allowing it to enter. 

The water, which was generally very muddy, required from 
one to three days to become perfectly clear, the turbidity remain- 
ing much longer at some times than at others. A marked differ- 
ence will be observed in the amount of "organic and volatile 
matter" and of "albuminoid ammonia" found in the water col- 
lected from the island and that taken from the reservoir. This 
water was sent to me by Dr. Lindsley, Health Officer of the city, 
and came from the island, which is situated some distance above 
the reservoir, where Mr. Wyatt, Superintendent of the Water 
Works, has proposed to obtain for the city an abundant supply 
of pure, filtered water. It was perfectly clear, and as the results 
of the analysis indicate, remarkably free from organic matter. 
The natural filtration of this water, which is effected by percola- 
tion through the large sand and gravel bed composing the island, 
together with the fact that it is removed from the influence of 
sewage from the city, seems highly favorable to the project of 
furnishing the city with an abundance of water remarkably free 
from organic impurities. A similar plan has been successfully 
adopted by other cities in this country and in Europe. 

At Lowell, Mass., a "filtering gallery," as it is called, is exca- 
vated to a depth of about 16 feet down into the natural gravel 
bed which borders on the river near the city, and into this the 
water from the river rises, deprived of its suspended matter and 
in a state of purity which it would be difficult otherwise to obtain. 

The impure condition of the water from our reservoir is evident 
even to the casual observer. The Cumberland, a long, narrow 
stream, flowing for more than a hundred miles through a rich 
agricultural region, contains at all times a large amount of sus- 
pended matter. The very limited capacity of the reservoir pre- 
cludes the possibility of the removal of this by settling before the 
water, pumped directly from the river, is delivered to ttie inhab- 
itants of the city for drinking and Other purposes. That it should 
be purified by Jiltration, or at least by seiilmg, is obvious. 
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FIRH-LIKB ODOR OF POTABLE WATERS. 

One result nf my investigations has been to furnish an answer 
to an ioteresting question, the sohition of which has been sought 
by chemists for several years past. In the following article read 
before the New York Academy of Sciences, the subject is dis- 
cussed and the results given : 

Much intereat has recenlly" been exeiled in reference U> tlie cause uf vs 
odors incident to j>DtaLle waters. The October number of the American Chemiet 
oontftiiiH the Rspt.rt of Prof. Nichols on a peculiar condition of ihe water 
plied to Ihe cily of Boston, in which ia given an account of inveMigationB made 
to determine the cniit^ of an nnpleasant tuete observed in the water-supply of 
that citj and complained of by the inhabitants. The taste is described a8"6iih7, 
though to some pei'nons it seemed lilie that of "cucumbers." When boiled, tb« 
water was observed lo have an unpleasant odor, and after again becoming cold 
it lost the peculiar tnste. 

Various tbeorien are siiggesteii to account (or the taste and odor, such as de- 
caying vegetable and animal matter, aniiualcula, etc., etc., all of which are pro- 
nounced unsatisfactory. The Eeport says; "In order that Ihe present investigft- 
ttonn on this point might be perfectly conctusive, application was made to Dr, 
Farlon to conduct the observations. Dr. F. is aclmowledged to be one of the 
first nuthoritiea in the United Staten on the lower orders of plants, to which he 
has specially devoted himself. His Eepiirl, which follows, shows that "nothinfr 
was discovered either in the water or in the slime which collects on the sen 
whicli can be accused of being the cause of the evil," The Report further si 
"as there is yet no certainty as to the cause of the trouble, it is not, of co 
possible to suggest any means either of prevention or cure." A circular from 
the Executive Board of the city of Eoobesler, received from Dr. Latliniore, 
dated Dec. 18, lA7li, says ; "The water-supply of tliis city has tor some time been 
afiected with an unpleasant taste and odor whieh may be described in a, very 
general way as fiali-like." "It is well known that similai- cases are of not infre- 
quent occurrence in other cities, and have often been made the subject of scien- 
tific enquiry, but so far ae we are informed sueh investigations have not fur- 
nished a satisfactory explanation of the cause of the trouble, or any efficient 
means of preventing its recurrence." 

The above references show the importance of the subject, and 
in explanation of the cause of the odor and taste referred to, 
the following ohservations are submitted : 

In the spring of 1876, an investigatiou of the water-supply of 
Nashville was undertaken at the request of the Board of Health. 
My first Report will be ibund in the American Chemist for July 
f water were taken for analysis fro to the reser- 



voir and from two large springs which are extensively used for 
drinkiDg and domestic purposes. The water was collected diiring^ 
the summer and fall, about the first of each month, in ground 
glass- stoppered bottles, and one or more hollies from each source 
were set aside for special observations on organic growths, should 
such make their appearance. These bottles have been opened 
and examined within the past month. In the water collected ou 
the 7th of August, from the reservoir and from one spring, a 
considerable quantity of algae was developed. A bottle of this 
was emptied into a porcelain dish, afiter pouring out a little and 
thoroughly shaking the remainder. This was allowed to settle, 
the greater portion of tlie clear water poured oft', and the algae or 
green mass transferred, as much as possible, to another dish, 
leaving in the former some brown earthy sediment, with a little 
water. A day or loo after, while making microscopical observa- 
tions of the water, quile i number of crustaceons aniraalcula, 
chiefly cyclops large enough to be seen with the naked eye, were 
observed in the dish containing the brown earth sediment. Id 
the mean time, the water had completely evaporated from the 
dish containing the algae. On pouring into it a little distilled 
water, a strong odor decidedly fish-like was developed. A simi- 
lar taste pervaded the water. Under the microscope the confer- 
roid filements were much broken, with many of the cells emptied 
of their contents. Quite an abundance of diatomaceie, with a 
few animalcula, were observed. The water was colored slightly 
green. This experiment has beeu rejjeated, and in every case, 
by allowing the algae to become dry and then adding distilled 
water, this peculiar odor and taste are developed. Hence it ap- 
pears to me to be a legitimate conclusion that the fish-like odor 
and taste are caused by microscopical algae undergoing deconi- 
position. 

The Superintendent of the Water Works informs me iliat he 
has observed this peculiar odor in the reservoir water and has 
frequently called the attention of the Engineer to the fuel. Ac- 
cording to his observation it makes its appearance al>ont tlie mid- 
dle of August, when the water is at a low stage, and di!^))pear8 
from the last of September to the middle of October. It h;is 
caused no complaint on the part of the citizens, so far as he is 
aware. 

12 
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Since the above was written, several Reports have been re« 
ceived, in which the explanation given has been confirmed. 

It is hardly probable that the minnte quantity of this oi^nio 
matter necessary to affect so unpleasantly a large body of water, 
can render it miwholesome; and yet, however minnte, it is oflfen- 
sive to the delicate organs of taste and smell, and should be re- 
moved. This can only be done, in all probability, by proper 
filtration. 
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Climate of Nashville. 



Generally speaking, we may say, baging the assertion on a 
large personal experience and close study of long series of obaer- 
"vations made at different points in the country, that the climate 
of that area of country embraced between the parallels of 35° 
and 37° 50^ N. Latitude, and between the Mississippi river and 
the Atlantic ocean, is not surpassed by any similar area in the 
United States in what may be termed general excellence of cli- 
mate — no extremes are felt. The spring season is early, the 
autumn protracted, leaving but little winter between, and the 
heat of summer is not so oppressive in any portion, but that 
some contiguous upland furnishes immediate and certoin relief. 
It is true that at long intervals epidemics scourge this fair terri- 
tory, but in the strong light which modern sanitary science has 
thrown upon the origin and progress of these, it is to be presumed 
that in everi/ case the cause is outside of and apart from sny cli- 
matic influence, and that it is altogether within the power of man 
to sueeessfally combat, by proper prophylactic measures, their 
future progress, and the climate will be found to aid all properly 
directed efforts to that end, A strong man may be brought to 
-death's door by a sudden attack of cholera morbus, but if the 
•exciting cause is removed, a second attack will not occur. Na- 
ture — nature hastens to the restoration, life and vigor are revived, 
and no lasting damage is done. Epidemic diseases may obtain a 
foothold, thousands may die, thousands may leave the land, and 
yet, remove the exciting cause, and nature will breed no epidemics, 
the climate will shelter no fevers, and health and life will claim 
the land, as in the days of the aborigines, who gave way to us 
that we might establish civilization, and by falling a little short 
of true civilization, admit into our society diseases which destroy 
ns like the simoon of the desert. Nashville is situated almost in 
the geographical center of the western extremity of the area 
which we have described, and therefore enjoys peculiarly all the 
climatic advantages. Indeed it may be selected as a representa- 
tive locality of the region, for while the brisk mountain air and 
low summer temperature of the east is lacking, so is the fierc* 



blast of winter and the greater summer heat of tte porfiona 
&rther west. ObserTatioas have fully demonstrated the fact that 
extensive and violent storms proceed in well defined tracks or 
paths across the country from west to east. The storm tracks 
baying a direct bearing on the study of climate in the vicinity 
of Nashville are three in number. First, and by far the most 
frequently traversed path is that one beginning in the far norlJ)- 
irest, over the arid plains imroediately east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, extending in a southeasterly course along the valleys of 
^ the Mississippi and Missouri, eastward over the great lakes, or 
between them and the Ohio river, and thence northeastwardly to 
the ocean, most frequeutly and naturally following the course of 
St. Lawrence Valley. 

Second. That path beginning at the same point as the first and 
leading southward over the interveuing plains to the Texas coBst^ 

Third, That course traversed by the hurricanes aud cyclones 
of the West Indies and the Gulf. These sweep along tite Atlan- 
tic coast, following the Gulf stream, and extending inland at 
times from fifty to two hundred miles. It will be eeen tliat a 
large portion of the country is far away from these well defined 
storm-paths. The whole State of Tennessee is situated in this 
belt of calms, and we accordingly find that while the average 
monthly velocity of wind at stations in this belt is from 2,000 to 
3,000 miles, the average monthly velocity at stations within the 
storm tracks is from 10,000 to 12,000 miles. Here, then, is one 
great cause of the equable temperature whioh we find in this 
region. True the effects of storms traversing the northern path 
are almost always felt here within a few hours after they are an- 
nounced in Ohio and Indiana, but in a very modified form, bear- 
ing the relation to the storm itself which the little wavelets on- 
the shore bear to the rolling billows directly behind the wheel of 
the passing steamer. The tornado is peculiarly an inland mani- 
fiistation, and follows no constant path. It occurs, without re- 
ference to the storm tracks, wherever a sufficient amount of haat 
exists, accompanied by extended and rapid evaporation. Thfr 
oalm belt is therefore as liable to this form of atmospheric 
disturbance as other portions of the country. These local storms,, 
however, while they are at times very destructive, exert no ajK 
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preciable influence od the clitnate, comiog aod going withiu a 
few hours. 

With regard to the local topography of Nashville in its bear- 
ing npon climate, the elevation upon which the city proper EtandB 
is favorable to constant motion in the air, consequent rapid evap- 
oration and a low percentage of relative humidity. The valley 
of the Cumberland river attracts and promotes local breezes 
over the city, which I am inclined to believe are also promoted 
during the summer mouths by the absence of timber and vege- 
tation generally from the sides of high hills on the southern 
border of the city. The intense heat radiated irom these hill- 
sides during a long summer day must create a partial vacuum 
near the earth, set an ascending current of air in motion, and 
draw the surrounding air for some distance to take its place. 

Portions of the city proper, where no shade trees exist, have 
equal or even greater radiated power, though not over a similar 
extent of surface. The very reasonable presumption that the 
temperature of the city is higher than that of tlie surrounding 
country, was very thoroughly demoDBtrat«d during the low tem- 
perature of the winter of 1876-7. Observations were taken at 
that time by Mr. E. D. Hicks, at his residence four miles from 
the city, on the Northwestern road, and also by Prof. Callender, 
at the State Insane Asylum, about the same distance from town 
in a diflerent direction. 

Below are given the thermometer readings of Mr. Hicks and 
the readings at the United States Signal Office in the city. Prof. 
Callender's readings agree substantially with those of Mr. Hicks : 

Dale. Time. Hicks' Signal Office 

Thenoometer. Thermoineler. 

December 30, 1876 fi p. m. —2° 11° 

December 31, 1876 6 A. m, —10° —2" 

I January 2, 1877 9 p. m. Zero. 12° 

Jannary 3,1877 6 a.m. —17° — 8° 

January 9, 1877 6 a.m. -18° —7° 

Mean of five observations. . —9.4° 1.2° 

I Mean difference 6.2° 

I This mean difference will doubtless hold good as near as may_ 

[ be throughout the year, the temperature of the city being raised 
^^^muaer and winter by artificial causes, about 8° Fahrenheit. 
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The oUservations given above are selected from a remarkable 
perifKl in the history of this climate. No such extreme of cold 
as that felt in the vicinity of Nashville on the mornings of the 
3d and 9th of January, 1877, was ever recorded here before, bo 
far as our information goes. The winter ot 1779-SO, being the 
first winter of the settlement of Nashville, is described as " pe- 
raarkable for its severe coldness," but as the settlers had no 
"glass," it is not known what degree of cold the thermometer 
would have indicated. 

Prof. A, P. Stewart, of Lebanon, Tenn., recorded at that place 
in January, 1852, a minus reading of 13.8", which, up to the 
last winter, was the lowest recorded temperatnre in this section. 
From 1872 to 1875, both inclusive, the thermometer was only 
once below zero in Nashville, and that once only 2° below. 
(Records U. S. Signal Office.) Of the other extreme of heat 
during the summer months, we have an equally satisfactory 
record. The highest temperature ever recorded here of which 
we have any knowledge was 104°, August 11, 1874. Snbtraot 
from this the 8° for artificial heat, and we have 96° as the max- 
imum limit of temperature during any season. I have read 115° 
in the shade on the open plain, 700 miles north of Nashville. 
At the same place in the winter 1 have read — 35°, giving a range 
of 1-50°. Taking the absolute limits, so far as we know of our 
climate, and we find a range of only 112°. The mean annual 
range is about 90°, while the average daily range is about 19.5°. 
The winter of 1831-2 was an exceptionally cold one in Nashville. 
From files of the Banner, of that date, we learn that the cold in 
December, 1831, was unexampled, and that a heavy snow re- 
mained on the ground dnringabout three weeks. The thermom- 
eter was one degree below zero at " sunrise" on the 12th of that 
month, and on the 15th at "sunrise" it was ten degres below. 
Since sunrise occurs about 7 o'clock at that season, and the min- 
imum daily temperature occurs between the hours of 1 a. m. and 
4 A, M., it is fair to presume that the mercury had risen several 
degrees at the time of making the observation. 

The next memorably severe winter was that of 1855-6, when 
■ the Cumberland river was frozen over for several days, and the 
thermometer read below zero. Mr, P. F, Tavel, a veteran mete- 
orologist of his time, has left much valnable material to the atu- 
dent of climatology, as his observations extend over a number of 



years, and are very complete. The immense strides of meteoro- 
logical science duping the past forty years are very clearly marked 
in Nashville history, for is it not legitimate history that as early 
afl 1 830, some devotee of science, who has not even transmitted 
his name to un, should have read regularly at "sunrise," again at 
" noon," and once more at " sunset," each day, the height of the 
mercury in the thermometer? This record, believed to be the 
original meteorology of Nashville, was kept by some person and 
published in weekly installments in the National Banner. Later, 
Mr. Tavel furnished the press of the city with a report contain- 
ing three daily thermometric observations, and the average state 
of the weather during the day, also the condition of the Cum- 
berland river, whether "rising," "falling," or "on a stand." 
These were followed by other observers, who measured rainfall, 
and gave direction of wind in addition. Then came Prof, Stew- 
art, of Lebanon, with baroraet-er readings, " corrected for tem- 
perature, but not for elevation above the sea." Following this 
came the Government system which we have now, and which is 
growing and spreading year by year, so that already the earliest 
reports, when compared to those now issued, appear to belong to 
the meteorology of another age. 

In a strictly sanitary view the Cumberland river has a decided 
intluence upon the climate of this city. So much, indeed, that 
your Board now publish regularly the daily stage of water in 
that stream. 

In the spring of 1874, during the month of April, this stream 
overflowed its banks and considerable portions of the city both 
north and south of the square. Great inconvenience resulted to 
those persons inhabiting the submerged districts, but the actual 
damage to property was small. What it may have been to life 
and health it is impossible to say with accuracy, though probably 
in much greater proportion. From information to which we are 
indebted to Mr. Anson Nelson and the "American" library, we 
learn that there was a freshet in the Cumberland River in 1808j 
others in 1826 and 1842, and in March, 1847, and December of 
the same year, freshets occurred which caused a great deal of suf- 
fering among the poor who lived on the inundated territory. 
The March rise of that year was tio feet higher than the flood 
of 1842, and almost as high as that of 1826, The December 
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rise was twenty inches higher than that of 1826, and the highest 
water of which we have any record. The high water mark of 
1847, on a Broad street building, ie four feet higher than the 
high water mark of 1874, and fifty-four feet above extreme low 
water in the river. 

The guage at present used for measuring the depth of water 
has a range of 48 feet from extreme low water. In 1874 the top 
of the guage was two ieet under the water. A considerable 
freshet occurred in 1865, hut we have no record of the extreme 
height reached by the waters. Hardly a year passes but the river 
becomes comfortably full, and even threatening, yet tlie memor- 
able overflows do not occur more than once in a decade. The 
lowlands to the north of the city begin to overflow at about thirty 
feet on the present gauge, though the "danger line" is fixed at 
42 feet. This danger line or point is meant to indicate the ex- 
istence of actual danger to surrounding property by the rising 
water. 

In considering the atmospheric tides of this region, we fiad 
something approaching the ebb and flow of the ocean tides. The 
sun heats up the earth on the western plains, and the air is driven 
rapidly and steadily upward. This invites the air from the Gulf 
4nd Atlantic, causes south and soiit-east winds which come, vapor- 
laden, to replace it, and a storm is produced by the rapid con- 
densation of this vapor; latent heat is liberated, and the storm 
eats into the moist current not unlike a fire consumes the grass 
on a prairie. As the storm progresses over its course, the cold 
air from the north and north-west being heavier, than the south- 
ern currents, presses after it, and when the storm passes the cold 
wave spreads over the country and drives the warmer one into 
the sea. This process is constant, winter and summer. In Ten- 
nessee it causes two great air currents, the warm from the south 
or south-east, and the cold from the north and north-west. Pre- 
cisely in the ratio of strength and duration of these currents do 
we find our range of temperature increase. This ebb and flow 
regulates also the amount of precipitation, which is a very im- 
portant item in the history of climate. All, or nearly all, of the; 
rain which falls in this region is brought by the warm current^ 
from the Gulf or Atlantic Ocean. It is brought down in th« 
form of rain or snow, either by the cold of elevation or the pro- 



greasive north wind following a storm. When the latter occurs 
wa see the wind suddenly change, after rain has been falling a 
few minutes, from south-east to nortli-west. The average rain- 
fall of this section is 52 iocbea annually. This is distributed very 
equally among the twelve months, the first six months having 
generally a small amount in exeeas of one-half. In 1874 the 
aonual precipitation in Nashville amounted to 58.14 inches, 11.84 
iHchea falling in the month of April. In 1876 the amount was 
46.91 inches in the year. These are extremes, and are probably 
BOt reached more than two or three tinaes during a century. 
Saow is rare, and when it falls soon disappears. Snow fell in 
December, 1876, to a depth of 13 inches, and traces remained 
three weeks after the first fall, the snow at no intervening time 
having entirely disappeared. This was considered phenomeual, 
and taxed the memory of the oldest citizen to parallel. 

Whether the amount of precipitation in the city differs mate- 
rially from that in the adjacent open country, is a question which 
cannot be considered settled by the data which we have at hand. 
Mr. Hicks has kept a record of rainfall at his residence near the 
dty, and the com|)arative table given below, where his observa- 
tions are used, shows a much less quantity in the suburbs than in 
the city. This result, however, might not be obtained if several 
outlying points were selected and observations continued over a 
longer period, as we see at present no reason for any ditference. 

EAINFALL TABLE. 





1875, 


1876. 


DATE, 


BTBY. 


CITY, 


OOUSTBV. 


crrv. 


January _ 

£fc^;:::;::::;:.::::::::::;::::::: 


U5 

r.5.5 
i.i6 

1.73 
i.00 
!M 
!.07 
1.06 
!.B0 
1.15 
i.90 


6.15 
3.06 
8.14 
4.25 
1.73 
5.63 
8.12 
1.60 
3.7!) 
1.25 
5.46 
4.30 


5.66 
1.35 
3.20 
2.30 
4.20 
2.10 
5.90 
4,60 
1.72 
2.81 
1.05 
97 


6.41 
2.22 


E===i 


3,62 
3.40 


jtf^::;:::::::::::::;:::::::::: ::::::::: 






5.77 










December 


.95 


Total „ 


41 8t) 


53.48 


35,86 


46.S1 



Very full and complete tables are appended hereto, covering 
the main portion of the work done by the United States Signal 
Office in this city during the period for which this report is in- 
tended. Observations on diathermancy, terrestrial and solar ra- 
diation, ozone and atniospherio electricity, have been made, but 
not with such consecutiveness and duration as to elicit any in- 
formation which is deemed of practical importance. The allo- 
tropie state of oxygen known as ozone exists in the city atmos- 
phere in very small amount, the most delicate tests failing to 
show its presence except during and immediately following a 
severe thunder storm, or directly after the prevalence of high 
winds, when other favoring conditious are conjoined, as clear d»y 
air, sunshine, etc. Our limit«d knowledge of this powerfiil agent 
forbids us saying that its absence is prejudicial to health, for may 
not the very fact of its non-existence lead us to believe that it 
has neutralized and formed inocuons compounds with 
gases which are generated in cities? 

We have presented to us in this subject of ozone, and its rel^ 
tion to health and disease, a most fertile field for research, and 
with commendable promptness your Board has moved in the di- 
rection toward securing the registration of its amount daily, and 
with accuracy throughout the country. At the meeting on June 
30, 1876, the following resolutions were unanimously adopted by 
the Board of Health of Nashville: 

Resolved, That the meteomlogiciil obserTationB made b; the United States Kg« 
nid Service here and at other points are of the highest value to the phyHiciaii 
well BH to the agriculturiet and merchant. 

Eeeolved, That the value of the obaerTationB, in a fl&nitar; point of view, 
he gre&tly increased by proper registration of the variatione of ozone in tlu 

Benoloed, That the Chief Signal Officer be petitioned to supply the NttsbviltA 
Station witli the necemary ineauH for nuch registration. 

This action on the part of the Board was duly c 
to the authorities in Washington, and answer received tliiil while 
the Department wtmld gladly extend the service in this dirvction, 
it would be unable to do so at present in consequence of the ex- 
perimental nature of the service, and the inadequate appropriar 
tions made for its support by Congress. Time will remedy th» 
■defect, and a few years at farthest will find the registration of' 
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both ozone aod almosplieric electricity added to the duties of the 
Signal Service Observers. 

Id conclusion, I would repeat what has been said before, that 
the climate of Nashville is not surpassed by that of any other 
section of the country. People are too much inclined to think 
their own particular climate the most abominable in the world. 
Travelers at all times and seasons give most glowing accounts of 
the climate of other countries or sections, and straightway we fall 
into the error of making odious comparisons. Travelers have the 
new and varied scenery to enchant them (largely by its newness 
and variety), they visit only at the most favored seasons, and are 
frequently that class who go for pleasure, determined to look on 
the bright side. 

The United States Signal Service is gathering a mass of mate- 
rial which will, in a few years, furnish facts in regard to the cli- 
mate of this country superseding in fullness and accuracy all 
previous collections. When sufficient data has been accumulated 
to warrant its publication, we have no doubt that the good opin- 
ion herein expressed of the Tennessee climate, as compared with 
other sections of the country, will be fully borne out. Indeed, 
tie account this hastily prepared sketch but a forerunner of what 
is confidently expected in the future. 
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By ANSON NELSON. 

Beoording SeereUnry qf the Tennessee Historieal Society. 



To the President and Members of tJie 

Board of Health of the City of Nashdlle ; 

Gentlemen: — In compliance with your request, I take pleas- 
ure in presenting you with the following synopsis of some of the 
principal events in the history of Nashville.* The compilatioo 
of facts embraced from the earliest settlement to the year 1860, 
wiis made by the writer for Williams' City Directory for I860- 
61, and published at that time. What was then written has been 
condensed in this sketch, and many items onaitted entirely, for 
the reason that but a limited space is now allowed, which muat 
include not only that period, but twenty- seven years more 

He is greatly indebted to the proprietors of The American 
office for the use of their extensive and valuable files of news- 
papers — the moat valuable in the State. Without tliese files, the 
facts collected could not have been obtained. Duplicates of these 
bound volumes were not long since purchased by the Smitheo- 
uian Institute, at §450 — a very small sum for such a targe num- 
ber of newspaper files, running back so many years. 

Facts are mentioned in the briefest possible manner, and many 
things of more or less interest are passed over entirely, for want 
of spaue and of time to search out the data. No reference ib 
male to subjects which are considered in the excellent rpporta of 
your Health Officer on the sanitary condition and wants of the 
city; of Major W. F. Foster, on topography; of Pro& Safford, 
on geology; of Prof, Lupton, on the water supply; of Dr. Ford, 
on the climate aud climatic iiiflueuces of this region, etc. 

While the sketch has been hastily prepared, at odd hours from 
more pressing duties, tlie writer thinks that the facta and datee 
presented are correct and reliable, and hopes that the paper will 
prove satisfactory to you and to all others who may take the 
trouble to read it. 

Very resjrectfully, A. N. 
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Very large tribes of Indians must have occupied the country 
around Nashville for many miles, and possibly for several hund- 
red years previous to the seventeenth century. This is attested 
by the numerons places of interment for the dead, covering sev- 
eral acres in each place. An immense "burying ground" wm 
on Harpeth river, another at the mouth of Stone's river (not 
many miles from the city), another in what is now North Edge- 
field, just across the Cumberland, another in what is now North 
Nashville, and still another in and around the sulphur spring 
bottoms, in the city. In fact, at almost every lasting spring, 
graves can be found all over this section of country. 

So far as we know, the Suwanee, or Shawnee, tribe were the 
original possessors of the soil, but were driven out by the Chick- 
asaws and Cherokees, who made it a hunting ground for all the 
tribes, until the whites came and took possession. 

A Frenchman, whose name we do not know, was here 
trader in 1710, who had a cabin or ti-ading post near the river, 
a little north of the Lick Branch. Living with him was a lad 
about fifteen years of age, named Charles Charleville, who events 
ually succeeded the Frenchman in business, and who died at the 
age of eighty- four. When the first American hunters came here, 
which was in 1770, or thereabouts, they found Mons. Timothy 
De Mon Breun, occupying the place left by Mons. Charleville. 
Hence the name of French Salt Lick was given to the Sulphur 
Spring. Mons. De Mon Breun lived here for many years, and 
died in 1826, at a good old age. His descendants, the Demon- 
breuns, are still with us, aud Demonbreun street was named in 
honor of the venerable Timothy. 

The first white settlement made in Nashville, was in the win- 
ter of 1779-80, a winter remarkable for its severe coldneBS. Thff 
immigrants crossed the river, with their baggage and cattle, OD 
the ice. General James Robertson headed one parly, John Rains 
another, from North Carolina. A small party from South Caio-. 



lina soon followed. Captain Joho Donelson's party, from the 
settlements in East Tennessee, arrived in the spring of 1780. A 
few rude cabins were built where the city now stands, whilst 
others were erected in the vicinity. Necessity soon compelled 
them to erect forts, and the principal One was built at the foot of 
Church street, near the upper wharf, because a large, bold spring 
gushed out from the bluff- This post was agreed upon as the 
headquarters, and the name of Nashborough was given to it, in 
honor of General Francis Nash, of North Carolina, who was 
mortally wounded in the battle of Germantown, October, 1777. 
It was at this fort that a compact for their self-government and 
protection was voluntarily entered into, on the memorable first 
day of May, 1780. This compact, or form of constitutional gov- 
ernment, can be found in Putnam's "Life and Times of General 
James Robertson." 

In the summer of 1780, Robert Gilkie sickened and died, and 
was the first man of the white settlers that died a natural death. 
Philip Conrad was killed by a tree falling on him, near the junc- 
tion of Cherry and Demonbreun streets, the same summer. 

Captain Lieper was the first man married in the settlement, 
and his was the first wedding west of the Cumberland moun- 
tains. The ceremony was performed by Col. Robertson, who 
was at the head of the Government of Notables, in the summer 
of 1780. No spirits were used on the occasion, although there 
was a feast and dancing. The great delicacy for the ladies was 
roasting ears, while the men eat dried meat, buffalo tongues and 
venison. 

The first male child born in Nashville was Felix Robertson, 
whose birth occurred ou the 11th of January, 1781. He became 
a noted physician, was mayor of the city in 1818, and also in 
1827 and 1828. 

The Government of Notables, of which John Montgomery 
was the first sheriff, and Andrew Ewin first clerk, passed away 
in 1783, and the State of North Carolina spread her motherly 
wings over the settlers, and established an Inferior Court, vested 
with extraordinary powers. A court-house and prison were or- 
dered to be erected — of hewed logs! 

The first survey of lots in the new town was made by Thomas 
Mulloy (for whom Mulloy street is named), in 1784. The origi- 



oal copy of the survey was lost, aad Mnlloy made another bof^ 
vey in 1789 for Judge John Overton, a copy of which is now io 
the archives of the Teanessee Kigtorical Society. 

The first physician made hi» appearance in 178o, in the person 
of John SappingtoD, who compounded pills, covering them with 
mystery and a coat of sugar, and they were extensively used and 
known as "Sappingtoa's pills." They had a wonderful reputa- 
tion. Lardoer Clark, "merchant and ordinary keeper," was the- 
first man to open a dry goods store in Nashville, which he did in 
1786. His stock of goods was purchased in Philadelphia, packed 
on ten horses, and came through the State of Virginia, East 
Tennessee and part of Kentucky. Mr. Clark's goods consisted 
of cheap calicoes, unbleached linens and coarse woolens; and be 
combined litjuor selling and tavern keeping with his dry goods 
operations. Wearing apparel, until then, was composed almost 
entirely of dressed skins. Other licensed taverns were soon 
opened, and rates of charges for food and spirituous liquors were 
established by law. 

In 1787, tbe twenty-six one-&cre lots, which had been sold for- 
four pounds each, North Carolina currency, were taxed at onft- 
dollar — total, ^26. Thi.'^ was the first asseeement of real estate. 

In 1788, the Constitution of tbe United States, which hadt 
been adopted by ten States, was voted upon by this settlementi 
and almost unanimously rejected. In 1789, North Carolina 
adopted the Constitution. Tbe State of Franklin arose in East 
Tennessee, and then expired, and all wheeled into line as mem- 
bers of the confederacy of States. 

January 12, 1789, Andrew Jackson was admitted as an attoi- 
aey at law, and was appointed Attorney General in 1790. 

In 1796, the first church was erected In Nashville, on the 
Public Square, near the court-house, jail and stocks. It ttUc. 
known as the Methodist Church, and was torn down or removed 
in 1807 or 1808. 

In 1796 or '97, Thomas Bailey, an Englishman, reached Naeh- 
«lle from Natchez, passing through these western wilds on a 
tour of observation. After returning home, he wrote an accoont 
of his journey, and in speaking of Nashville and the early set- 
tlers, he mentioned the tact that he saw more wheeled vehkiles 
here than any one could have supposed in such a new, wild set- 



tlement. He said the early settlers were strong-minded, as well 
88 Htrong- bodied, and capable of carrying on a government of 
tlieir own if need be. He said they were becoming wealthy, and 
were rapidly improving in education, manners and dress. Mr. 
Bailey was afterwards the first President of the Eoyal Astro- 
nomical Society of London. 

In May, 1797, three dashing young Frenchmen arrived in 
Nashville, who attracted a good deal of attention, and afforded 
the greatest joy to old Mons. De Monbreun. They wei'e broth- 
ers, sons of the Duke of Orleans, and the eldest was snbscquently 
kaown as Louis Philippe, King of France. They left here in a 
canoe, proceeding down the Cumberland river to the French set- 
tlements in Louisiana. 

The first newspaper published in Nashville was "The Tennes- 
see Gazette and Mero District Advertiser," in 1797, by a printer 
from Kentucky, named Henkle. The following year he sold the 
paper to Benjamin J. Bradford, who changed the name to "The 
Clarion," and soon after sold it to his cousin, Thomas G. Brad- 
ford. The Historical Society has a copy — No. 81, vol. 2, bear- 
ing date November 2, 1801— of "The Clarion," though not in a 
good state of preservation. The Clarion was afterwards en- 
larged, and called "The Clarion and Tennessee Gazette," by a 
union of the two papers. In 1807, another paper was published 
here, called "The Impartial Review and Cumberland Reposi- 
tory." 

In 1801, the town was placed under the government of an 
Intendent and six Commissioners, and a law was passed by the 
General Assembly at Knoxville, to authorize them to build a 
market-house. Water street was laid off and opened this year. 
In 1804, the population was four hnndred, and the Legislature 
empowered the authorities to sink a well on the Public Square, 
and also to draw a lottery for the extension of the northeastern 
boundary of the lots on "VVat«r Street to the Cumberland River. 
The Commissioners were authorized to make certain deeds, etc, 

Aaron Burr arrived in Xawhville May 29, LSOo, and was the 
guest of General Jachaou. A public dinner was given him, and 
he was caressed and toasted by every one. He came again August 
16, the same year, and had great honor and attention paid him, 
and was again the guest of Jackson. But when his schemes be- 
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gan to be developed, his name became odious, and he was burnt 
in effigy by the citizens in the autumn of 1806. 

In 1806 the town was incorporated, with a mayor and six al- 
flernieii. Joseph Ooleinan was the first mayor, and held the 
iffice for three years. Charles Dickinson was killed by General 
JacksOD, in a duel, this year. 

In 1810 the population was 1,100. The Legislature assembled 
here for the first time. It subsequently met in Murfreesboro', 
Kingston, Knoxville, etc., until its final location in Nashville. 

In 1811 and 1812, a great many men volunteered for the war 
against Great Britain. Thomas G. Bradford printed, in 1812, & 
book entitled "The Military Instructor," containing Baron Steu- 
ben's tactics. Four years afterwards " Clark's Miscellany, in. 
Prose and Verse," was printed. 

In 1813, the celebrated fight between Jackson and Hays, and 
the Bentons, took place at the City Hotel. 

General James Robertson, the old pioneer, died on liic 1st of 
September, 1814, universally regretted. 

The volunteers from the Creek campaign returned in Majj 
1814, and a public dinner was given them at the Bell Tavern^ 
Felix Grundy delivered an address of welcome, which was re- 
sponded to by General Jackson on behalf of the volunteers. 

The Nashville Female Academy was incorporated in 1816,. 
and had a successful career from that period until 1861, when the 
operations of the late war destroyed it. The Rev. Dr. C. D. El- 
liott was its honored conductor tor many years previous to its 
cessation. Thousands of the best ladies in the South were grad- 
uates of this excellent institution. 

In the spring of 1818, the people hailed the arrival of the first 
steamboat at this port. She was 110 tons burthen, builtat Pitts- 
burg for General William Carroll, and was named "General 
Jackson." He sold the boat for J33,000 to Messrs. Fletcher,. 
Young & Marr. Freight from here to New Orleans was then 
five cents per hundred [jounds. In the course of two or three 
years the steamboat business increased considerably, wharves 
were built, and commission and forwarding houses were opened. 
The pioneer boat was snagged and sunk in Harpeth Shoals, June 
20, 1821. The steamers "General Robertson," "Rifleman," 
"James Rosa," "Fayette," and '* Feliciana," were running the- 
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river, but tbe latter boat exploded near Eddyville, May 3, 1821, 
and six or seven lives were lost. 

President Monroe arrived in Nashville on the 6th of June, 
1819, and was the guest of General Jackson, as was also Major 
General Edmund P. Gaines, at that time. A pnblic reception 
was given to tbe distinguished visitors, addresses of welcome, a. 
public dinner, a ball, etc, Wilkins Tannehill made the address 
of welcome on behalf of the Masonic fraternity, Hon. John H. 
Eaton on behalf of the city, aud Col. Williamson on behalf of 
the military. The President took his departure on the 11th, 
through Kentucky, accompanied by General Jackson as far as the 
residence of Col. Richard M. Johnson, in that State. 

The financial panic of 1819-20 caused the Farmers' and Me- 
chanics' Bank to suspend specie payments on the 18th of June, 
1819, which example was followed by the Nashville Bank on the 
22Dd, and the Bank of the State of Tennessee on tbe 29th. The 
Legislature was convened at Murfreesboro', by Gov. McMinn, 
and the Bank of the State of Tennessee was chartered, with a 
capital of one million of dollars, with a branch at Knoxville. 

A aubstantiiil and elegant bridge was built across the river 
from the northeast end of the Square to the Gallatin Turnpike, 
in 1822, at a cost of ?85,000. It was taken down in 18.55, be- 
cause it obstructed navigation. It is said to have been the best 
bridge that ever spanned tbe Cumberland. 

In 1822, the City Cemetery, on South Cherrystreet, was opened 
for interments. The Sulphur Spring bottoms had been pre- 
viously used as a burying ground. 

In 1823, the population was 3,460, and in 1830, 5,-566. 

In 182-5, there were from 15 to 20 steambouta running from 
Nashville to New Orleans, Louisville and Pittsburg. 

Gen. Lafayette, son and suite, arrived here on the 4th of May, 
1826, and were received with the greatest demou.strations of joy. 
An immense procession was formed, the streets were decorated 
with arches of evergreens, and patriotic mottoes were inscribed 
upon them. The General landed on the grnunds of Maj. Wm. 
B. Lewis, above the Water Works, where Gen. Jackson and a 
number of citizens received him, and Gov. Carroll addressed 
him in behalf of the State, tendering him a welcome to Tennes- 
see. The procession, with the military, escorted him into the 



city, where Roljert B. Ciirrey, Esq., the Mayor, addressed him in 
behalf of the city, and teiidtred him its freeflnm iind hospitality. 
The joy of the jieople knew no hounds, and Gen. Lafiiyette ever 
after spoke of his reception in Nashville as one of the moBt 
pleasant events of his life. He was taken to the residence of 
Dr. Boyd McNairy, who threw open his doors to the distinguished 
visitor and hie suite. The next day the Genera! went to the 
Masonic Hall, where he received the ladies of Nashville in that 
polite and cordial manner for which he was rem^rkahfe. A 
public dinner was given him at the Nashville Inn, at which Gen. 
Jackson acted as President, assisted by Georfre W. Campbell, 
Henry M. Riitledge, John Somerviile and Felix Grnndy, as 
Vice Presidents. Our old friend Timothy De Moiibreun was at 
this dinner, and was toasted by Col. Andrew Hynes, as the pa- 
triarch of Tennessee, and the first white man that settled in the 
country. Gen. L. visited the Grand Lodge of Tennessee, the 
Royal Arch Chapter, and the Masonic fraternity generally, and 
welcomed by Wilkina Tannehilt, Esq., as a friend and a brother. 
A collation was furnished on the occasion, and j-II hands had a 
"good time" genefally. Before his departure, the General called 
on Mrs. Jackson, Mrs. Littlefield, {the daughter of his old com- 
panion and friend, Gen. Green, of Revolutionary memory,) Gov. 
Carroll, Rev. Dr. Philip Lindsley, and others. 

Over one million of dollars worth of cotton were exported 
from this port in 1825. The Branch Bsuik of the United States 
was established iu 1827. 

The city was divided off into six wards in 1826. 

In 1829-30, our physicians commenced usingquinine in fevers, 
and Dr. Felix Robertson has the credit of introducing it here. 

The highest state of political excitement existed here in 1832, 
on the subject of nullification. 

The city received a wonderfijl impetus in the way of business 
and progress in every department in 1830-31-22, and part of 
1833— cliecked then by the first visit of cholera to this city, 

Christ Church was built in 1831-32, at a cost of only »16,O0D. 
The McKendree Church was built in 1832-33, and dedicated the 
last Sunday in 1833. The Cumberland Presbyterian Church 
was dedicated in May, 1832. The first Catholic Church on the 
north side of Capitol Square, was built in 1S30-31. Rev. Dr. 
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Edgar was installed as pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, 
December 25th, 1833, aad was its pastor for nearly twenty-eight 
yeara. A Baptist Association was formed here in 1820, 

The Union Bank of Tennessee was chartered in 1832, and 
went into operation in 1833. The Planter's Bank was chartered 
in 1833, and went into operation in 1834. The Tennessee Ma- 
rine and Fire Insurance Company was chartered by the Legisla- 
ture in 1833, and its capital stock subscribed in twenty minutes — 
no person being allowed to subscribe over $.5,000 of stock in 
his own name. The steamboat '' Ladv Jackson," of 200 tons 
burthen, was built at our lower wharf, and launched August 4th, 
1832. The penitentiary was built by the State in 1830-31. The 
Lunatic Aayhira was hnilt in 1833-34, south of Vauxhall gar- 
den. Vauxhall garden was a place of considerable resort for 
political meetings, social gatherings, etc., of the most respectable 
character. 

The First Baptist Church was built in 1837. Rev. Dr. R. B. 
C. Howell was its pastor, and occupied that poMtion over a quar- 
ter of a century. 

The establishment of the Water-works was decided upon by 
the Board of Aldermen in 1831, and the work soon commenced. 
It was completed in 1833, and began to furnish a supply of water 
on the first day of October of that year. The cost was $55,000, 
The engine was built at West Point, New York, A new engine 
was built in 1853, in Nushville and Pittsburg, at a cost of $.50,- 
000, Much additional expense was incurred to eularge the reser- 
voirs, engiue-house, etc. This engine, put to work in 1853, is 
still in use, lutt nearly worn out. The city authorities have con- 
tracted with Dean Bnitliers, of Indianapolis, for two sets of new 
engines, which are now being Imilt at a cost of ^26,000, and are 
to be put to work on the 10th of iVovember, 1877. The enlarge- 
ment of building-*, connecting pipes, etc., (work now going on), 
will cost $20,000 uiore. The new engines will be capable of fur- 
nishing the city with ten millions of gallons of water every 
twenty-four hnurs. The new stand-pipe, to be used in connec- 
tion with the new engines, will bi; one hundred feet high, which 
the water ninety feet above the present reservoir, 
now over forty-nine miles of water-pijie laid in the 
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streete of the city, and the average consumption of water amoiiiils 
to two millions of gallons for every dav in the year. 

Oiir people, and the Mayor and City Council, have been for 
some time past exercised in regard to the muddy wafer obtained 
from the river, and varioun suggestions have been made to remedy 
the evil. Captain James Wyatt, our excellent and e£Qcient 
Superintendent of the M'ater- works, last year devised a plan by 
which to run the water into the city from the upper island, so as 
to use the island as a filter, and by means of which only clear 
water wiil come into the reservoirs and the city. This plan haa 
been adopted, and a contract for the work will be made early in 
September, 1877. It is supposed that this great improvement 
will cost about ^70,000. The cost of the water-works, pipes, 
fire-plugs, etc., to the city, considerably exceeds one million of 
dollars. There are two hundred and eighty fire-plugs in the city. 

Duncan Robertson, who came to Nashville in 1806, died May 
1st, 1833, aged 63 years. He has the reputation of having been 
the best mtin that ever lived in Nashville. "In imitation of his 
Divine Master, he literally went about doing good." 

The Convention to revise the Constitution of the State, met in 
Nashville on May 19th, 1834. 

Our townsman, W. B. Coo]>er, the artist, painted the portrait 
of Hon. .John McLean, of the U. 8, Supreme Court, who was 
holding "Court here at the time. 

The steamer "John Randolph" was burnt at our wharf on 
the 16th of March, 1836. Three lives were lost, and over J200,- 
000 worth of goods was destroyed. This was one of the largest 
and finest boats in the trade, and was owned by J. it R. Yeat- 
man & Co. 

General Armstrong's briirade met an enthusiastic welcome on 
their return from the Floridit campaign, February 4th, 1837. 

The House of Industry, for females, was established in 1837, 
About this time, {date not known), the Sisters of Chiirity founded 
their hospital. 

The great financial revulsion of 1837 caused the banks to sus- 
pend specie payments, and a considerable depreciation in the price 
of real estate took place. A great many persons left the State, 
the majority for Texas, bankrupt. 



The Hon. John Catron received his appointment as one of the 
Supreme Jadgea of the United States in 1837. 

The Hon. Hugh LawBon White died at Knoxville on the 10th 
of April, 1840, and a public meeting was held here on the 15th, 
to testify the respect of our people for his memory. He re- 
ceived the electoral vote of Tennessee, in 1836, for President. 
He was one of the purest statesmen this country has produced. 

Soon after the tornado at Natchez, in May, 1840, the citizens 
made contributions to the sufferers, and C, C. Trabue, Mayor, 
forwarded them $1,.500. 

The I. O. O. F. made their first public parade on the 1st of 
June, 1840. 

The great Whig Convention was held on the 17th of August, 

1840. Henry Clay was present, as well as many other distin- 
guished visitors. 

' The Hon. Felix Grnndy, the best criminal lawyer in the South- 
west, once United States Senator, and Attorney General in Mr. 
VanBuren's Citbinet, died at his residence in Nashville, on the 
!9th of December, 1840. 

A series of popular lectures were delivered in the Masonic 
Hall in the winter of 1840-41, under the auspices of a library 
society then in exiBtenee. The Rev. Dr. Phillip Lindsley, the 
Rev. Dr. R. B. C. Howell, Prof. Gerard Troost, Dr. Thomas R. 
Jennings, Prof. Nathaniel Cross, Prof. J. Hamilton, Rev. Dr. 
John T. Edgar, Hon. Abram P. Maury and others, were the 
lecturers, and the course was remarkably successful. 

A large public meeting was held iu April, 1841, in relation to 
the death of Gen. Harrison, 

Ex-Governor Newton Cannon died in 1841, and his death was 
appropriately announced in all the courts, and a public meeting 
held, which fittingly expressed the sorrow of the community. 

The first daguerreotype likenesses taken in the city were by an 
artist named Moore, who stopped at the Union Hall Hotel, in 

1841, and had quite a run of custom for a short time- 
Mr. Clayton, the celebrated leronaut, made a successful balloon 

aeoension on the 13th November, 1841. 

The Morua Multicaulis excitement raged in this section in 1840- 
41-42; and a silk manufacturing company was established here^ 
bat subsequently failed. 
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Ex-President VanBuren arrived here April 25th, 1842, and 
the next day, in company with his traveling pompnnion, James 
K. Paulding, went out to the Hermitage to see Gen. JaekeOD. 
They all came into the city two days afterwards, and had a grand 
reception. A public dinner was offered and declined. Mr, Van- 
Buren went from here to Columbia to visit Ex-Governor Polk. 
He returned and took his departure for Lexington to pay a visit 
to Henry Clay. 

The banks, which had suspended specie payments in 1837, 
resumed in August, 1842. 

A shock of an earthquake was felt on Wednesday night, Jan- 
nary 4th, 1843, and another on the night of the 16th. 

Payne, Carroll and Kirby, for the crime of murder, were hung 
■on the commons, then south of the city, (now in the 8th Ward), 
Pebruary 10th, 1843. 

The Fourth of July, 1843, was celebrated with unusual vigrfr 
and animation. 

Marshal Bertrand, of France, arrived on the 29th September, 
1843. He waa accompanied by his son, Napoleon Bertrand, and 
his aid, M. Mansoe. After visiting the Hermitage, the party 
partook of the hospitalities of Chief Justice Catron. They re- 
turned the visits of Gov. Jones, Gen. Carroll, Gen, Armstrong 
and C. C. Norvell, editor of the NaslimUe Whig. 

The seat of Government was permanently fixed at NashviUe 
on the 7th of October, 1843, after a severe struggle in the Legis- 
lature. The city bought Campbell's Hill for the State Honse, at 
a cost of $30,000, and gave it to the State. 

Major Henry M. Rutledge, only son of Hon. Edward Rutledge, 
one of the signers of the Declaration of Independence, died at 
tlie residence of his son-iu-law, Hon, Francis B. Fogg, J,-muaiy 
20th, 1844, The Legislature, and ail the courts of law iJien hi 
session, adjourned, and participated in the formal obsiijniea. 
Thomas Crutcher, who had been a citizen here for half :i cen- 
tury, died on the 8th of March, 1844, and had the largest I'utie- 
ral procession that had ever been seen in Nashville. Hi' was a 
benevolent, good man, the best friend the Nashville Female 
Academy ever had, and in life had occupied several positiooB of 
trust and honor. Wm. McNeill, who had been a resident heW 
for more than half a century, died on the iilst of the same montfa; 
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aod on the next d&y G«d. \Vm. Carroll expired. He had lived J 

beEft ihirty-four years, twelve of which he was Governor of the 
State. His military services are well krowa to the coUDtry. 
The death of these old and esteemed citizens, following so close- 
ly one upon another, caused a profound sensation among our 
people, and the writer well remembers that the morning after 
tbe death of Gov. Carroll, he went to Capitol Hill at daylight, for 
purposes of meditation, where he was soon joined by the memo- 
rable Robert Farquharson (himself an old resident), who spoke 
feelingly of the rapidity of Death's doings, and lamented the 
departure of friends who had been so long familiar to himself 
and the people of the city. He mentioned many, many changes 
on these streets since he first came here, and remarked that "you 
young men will see greater changes than those in half the time, 
but whether for the better or not, is doubtful." The conversa- 
tion, though brief, made a strong impression. On the 6th of 
April, the mortal remains of Senator Porter, of Louisiana, ar- 
rived here for interment among his relatives. 

Tbe Institution for the Instruction of the Bliud went ioto 
operation early in 1844, the Rev. Dr. Edgar, the Rev. Dr. How- 
ell, and the Rev. John T. Wheat acting as trustees under an 
appointment from the Governor. 

' The corner-stone of the Second Presbyterian Church was laid 

April 25th, 1844. 

The Presidential campaign of 1844 was characterized by an 
excitement little less than that prevailing in 1840. Large meet- 
ings, by both political parties, were held, and most of the distin- 
gnished political speakers in the United States were here at one 
time or another during the campaign. 

The steamer "Belle of Clarksville," a Nashville boat, was 
sunk in December, 1844, by which thirty-three lives were lost, 
principally deck hands. The accident occurred near Old Town 
landing, on the Mississippi river. For several years the merchants 
and business men of Nashville owned the largest and finest boats 
that floated on the bosom of the Mississippi. 
Hob Thomas H. Fletcher, who had lived here from 1809, died 

' «f appoplexy, alone in his office, on Sunday, January 12tb, 1845. 

Sas a successful lawyer and writer of ability. 
L Robert Weakley, who had occupied many posta of favor 
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^^^H in militiiry and civil life, and who had arrived here before a 
^^^^^ single house had been built, died at his rei^ideace in this county, 
^^H February 3d, 18-15. 

^^^^1 Id April, 1845, our citizens contributed nearly $1,200 for the 
^^^V relief of the sufferers by the great fire at Pittsburg, 
^^^H Louis Philippe, King of France, sent the artist Healy to 
^^^^1 paint the portrait of Gen. Andrew Jackson. The portrait was 
^^^H completed in May, 1845. 

^^^H Gen. Andrew Jackson died on Sunday evening, the 8th of June, 
^^^" 1845, and various meetings were held on the subject, Geu. Sam. 
I Houston, of Texas, arrived here the same day, but reached the 

I Hermitage after the death of his distinguished and life-long 

I friend. His funeral was attended by an immense number of 

I people. 

L The corner stone of the Capitol was laid, with imposing Ma- 

^^^H sonic ceremonies, on the 4th of July, 1845. Hon. Edwin H. 
^^^H Ewing was the orator on the interesting occasion. Wra. Strick- 
^^^f land was the architect. The Board of Commissioners, of which 
our fellow-citizen, Samuel D. Morgan, waa chairman, and who 
devoted a great deal of time personally to the work and the pur- 
chase of material for its execution, received the appropriations 
made by the State, from time to time, and faithfully accounted 
for every cent expended. The State required no security or bond 
from her Commissioners, and no thought of dishonesty, misman- 
agement, or negligent waste was entertained on either side. Col. 
Morgan yet has possession of the books containing an account of 
the expenditurea for the entire work. The building is a parallel- 
ogram, 138 by 238 feet, with an elevation of 74 feet 8 inches 
above the ground. It has four fronts, each side graced with no- 
ble porticoes, supported by twenty-eight Ionic columns io all^ 
four feet in diameter, thirty-three feet high. The house contains 
a large chamber for the use of the House of Representatives, an- 
other chamber for the Senate, rooms for the valuable State Li- 
brary (in one of which are the curiosities, relics, and papers of 
the Historical Society of Tennessee), rooms for all the State oflS- 
cials, committee rooms, and in the ba.sement the State Arsenal. 
The entire height of the building, from the ground to the top of 
of the tower, is two hundred and six feet five inches. Cost, 
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Strickland, died on the 7tb of April, 1854, and his funeral 
aervices were held in the hall of the Howae of Representatives. 
He was entombed in a recess in the north-east corner of the 
building, left by himself for that purpose. He lived to see his 
work nearly completed. The last stone of the tower was 
laid on the 2lBt of July, 1855, and the last stone of the lower 
terrace on March 19th, 1859. Work has been going on either 
on the building or the grounds, to a greater or less extent, 
nearly ever since. The entire work, with the adornment and 
arrangement of grounds, fencing, walls, gate-ways, etc., are 
now about completed, and presents a beautiful and tasteful ap- 
pearance, with one of the most commanding views, from the 
tower as well as the rooms, that can be found in tbe United States. 
Time and space prevent a more detailed notice of this great work 
of art — the pride of every Tennessean. 

Gen. Robert Armstrong, wlio had been Postmaster here from 
1829 to 1845, resigned that position, having been appointed Con- 
sul to Liverpool by President Polk. 

John SomerviHe, who came to Nashville in 1799, snd'who had 
occupied various positions in the Banks of the city, and especially 
as Cashier of the Union Bank, died in April, 1846. 

The war with Mexico, and a call for volunteers, caused the or- 
ganization of a great many military companies through all this 
section, not one-half of which could be received. The two mili- 
tary companies here were fortunate in being accepted, owing to 
their military training. Several of the Mexican veterans remain 
with us, though a large number of those who first went were 
killed in battle, or died irom sickness. The living returned in 
Jnne, 1847. 

Major Joseph Norvell, who founded the Nashville Whig in 
1812 (in connection with his brother Moses Norvell), and who 
was for several years City Treasurer, and P. G. M. of the Ma- 
sonic Grand Lodge, died on the 7th of January, 1847. 

The sura of 33,600 was raised for the relief of the starving 
population of Ireland, in the spring of 1847. 

On the 12th of October, 1847, a powder magazine, situated 
west of Capitol Hill, was struck by lightning and exploded, by 
which four persons were killed and twenty wounded. Fifty 
houses were demolished, or rendered unfit for use, and the de- 
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struction of window glass in the city and in the suhiirba was iiii- 

The first telegraiihic dispatch received in Teunessee waa it 
Martb, 1848, on Henry O'Rtilly's line from Louisville to Nasli- 
vilte, ami Mr. O'Keilly seat his compliments to the people of 
Tennessee, among the first dispatches. 

On the 14th of September, 1848, the First Presbyterian Church 
waa a second time destroyed by fire, on the site of the present 
lai^e and elegant church edifice. The corner-etone of the pres- 
ent edifiue was laid April 28th, 1849. 

The Tennessee Historical Society was re-organized in May, 
1849. Prof. N. Cross, President, and Col. A. W. Putnam, Vice 
President. 

The Hon. James K. Polk, tenth President of the United States, 
died at his residence in this city on the 15th of June, 1849, and 
was placed in a vault at the Cemetery with Masonic honors. 
The cholera prevailed here at the time, hut nevertheless a very 
large assemblage attended to pay a tribute of respect to their dis- 
tinguished deceased fellow-citizen. On the 22d of May, 1850, 
his remains were deposited in the elegant mausoleum prepared for 
'the purpose, on his own grounds, on the eastern front of Polk 
Place, with solemn and impressive ceremonies. The Masonic 
fraternity. Governor and staff, Mayor and City Council, Fire 
Department, Judges of Courts and members of the bar, and an 
immense number of citizens, attended in procession. Minute 
guns were fired, and at the tomb the Rev. John B. McFerrin 
offered an impressive prayer, an original dirge was sung, an ap- 
propriate discourse delivered by Rt. Rev. Bishop Otey, and the 
Masonic funeral rites performed, conducted by Charles A, Fuller. 
Every demonstration possible was made to testify to the public 
grief. 

The Nashville Gas Light Company was chartered November 
14th, 1849, and the city was lighted by gas on the night of Feb- 
ruary 13th, 1851. .The city has now over 600 lamps to light the 
streets. 

The steamer " James Dick " was burned May 7th, 1850. 

May 22d, 1850, the first wire was stretched across the river for 
the present suspension bridge, and on the 28th of June the first 



horse and buggy crossed over. The bridge was soon aftt-rward 
completed. 

The Southern Cnnventiini met on the 3d of June, 1850, and 
waa in session eight days. 

The Aik'Iphi Theater was opened July 1st, 1850, under tlie 
managcmunt of John Green. 

On thi' 15th of August, the celebrated geologist and mineralo- 
gist, Dr. Gerai-d Troost, died, universally respected in this coun- 
try and in Europe for his great attainments in geology. His col- 
lection of specimens amounted to over twenty thousiind in num- 
ber, and some years after his death was sold to an institution in 
Louisville. 

The first Hoe power printing press was introduced by B. E. 
McKennie, puhligher of the Nashvillt^ Whig, in 1845. The first 
cylinder Hoe printing press was by the "Christiau Advocate" 
office, in 1850. 

Jenny Lind, the Swedish Nightingale, gave two concerts and 
a matinee, March 31st anil April 2d, 1851, under the miiuage- 
meut of P. T. Barunm. Such a musical treat had never been 
experienced here, and none since. Immense preparations had 
been made to pack people into the Adelphi by building new gal- 
eries and utilizing space generally. Choice seals were sold at 
auction, the highest bringing $'200. Tickets $6, standing room 
?3, etc. The house v/m packed to overflowing, and every one 
seemed wild with enthusiasm. Her singing was the best ever 
heard in Nashville. 

The first passenger train the N. & C. K. R. was run out as far 
as Antioch on the 13th April, 1851, and the first through train 
to Chattanooga on the 18th of January, 1853. The road now 
mns to Chattanooga, south, and tu St. Louis, north-west. A 
large portion of the track has recently been laid witli stee! rails. 

On April 22d, 1851, the corner-stone of the first public school 
waa laid in South Nashville, with Masonic rites, conducted by 
the venerable Wilkins Tannehitl. 

A post office was established in South Nashville April 26th, 
1851, W. W. Parks, Postmaster. South Naaliville had a separ- 
ate corporate existence for several years, but finally united with 
the old city, l()th .Tnly, 1854, by a po]inlar vote. 
14 
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The old bridge fell at 6 o'clock, November 14th, just after th« 
workmen who were tearing it down had left off work. 

A coal famine existed from January 1st to the 16th, in 1852. 

The fire bell, weighing 2,1(H) pounds, was hnng in the Court 
House March 16th. On the 28th of July impressive funeral oh- 
sequiee, in honor of Henry Clay, were held; Col. Ephraim H. 
Foster was the orator of the day. The demonstration was i 
usually large, and the ceremonies impressive. 

The fight (really a private duel) between John L. Marling, 
editor of the Union, and Gen. Felix K. Zollicofier, editor of the 
Banner, took place on the 20th of August, 1852. The first 
named gentleman was seriously wounded, the latter slightly. 

The Presidential campaign of 1852 was very spirited, and! 
party excitement ran high. Processions, the marching of mili- 
tary campaign companies, etc., were constantly going on, and a 
number of street fights occurred. One man was killed. After 
the election, a large torchlight procession moved through thti: 
streets, in honor of the election of Gen. Pierce. 

The numbering of the houses wa- completed Feb. 1, 1S53. 

March the 24th the city andconnty subscribed one million dol- 
lars to aid four railroads coming into the city. April the 7thn 
Ole Bull and Adelina Patti gave their first concert here. Kash- 
ville had, this year, six daily newspajjers. Hon. Morgan W. 
Brown died March 7th; Judge Alfred Balch on the 22nd of, 
June. July 16th, young Walking jumped into the river fromtht< 
suspension bridge, in the presence of a large crowd of sightseerB, 
and was picked up by some fishermen not much injured. W. M. 
Paulding made a balloon ascension on the 15th of October, and 
landed four miles from the city. Col. Wm. Walker, of NaBh- 
ville, was declared President of Lower California on the 16th (rf 
October, 1853. His Nicaragua expedition is a matter of history.! 

Ex-President Fillmore arrived in Nashville, May 4, 18o4,ai 
was handsomely entertained. W. S. Whiteman, who had been 
engaged in the manufacture of paper for several years in I^a^^ 
ville, completed a large new mill October 1, 1854. The a 
"Rock City," built in Nashville, departed for Paducah October 11 

The funeral services of Gen. Robert Armstrong occurred < 
the 8th of January, 1855. On the 10th ofMarch, an unsuccei 
ful attempt was made to burn the Penitentiary. June the l&tk 
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the South Nashville Furniture Factory was destroyed by fiei. 
October 1st the State Fair was held, and the Mechanics' exhi- 
bition of wares, fabrics and handicraft took place at Odd Fellowa 
Hall, Mount Olivet Cemetery was laid off into burying lots in 
October, 1S55. 

A large fire occurred on the Public Square March 16tb, 
1856, by which thirteen houses were destroyed. Another de- 
structive fire took place July 9th, by which eight buildinga 
were burned, including the Masonic Hall. August l>5th the 
Orand Union Asaociatiou of Steamboat and Ship Engineers met 
in Nashville. The Hon. John L. Marling, United States Minis- 
ter at Gautemala, died October 16th. 

In May, 18-57, the Hon. Randei W. McGavock presented the 
Historical Society with a life-size portrait of Hon. Felix Grundy, 
in the presence of a large audience. 

April 12th, 18.57, the Court House was destroyed by fire 
May 10th, the American Medical Association met here, being. 
their tenth annual session. The Siamese Twins were ou exhibi- 
rion October 9th, 1857. 

The taleuted and venerable Wilkius Tannehill died on the Sud 
of June, 1858. He was a great Masonic light, and a literary 
writer of more than ordinary brilliaucy, 

The corner-stone of the new Masonic Hall was laid October 
6th, 1858. 

The steamer "Quaker City," was burned at our levee Feb- 
ruary 17th, 1859. On the 4th of March, the funeral obse- 
quies of Ex-Governor Aaron V. Brown took place. He had 
been a prominent politician for many years, Postmaster General, 
Governor, etc. 

Gen, Wm. T. Haskell, the finest orator in all this region of 
country, died March 13, 1859, in Kentucky. Dr. John Shelby 
died at his residence, in Edfretield, May 17th. By a popular 
vote the City Council was instructed to levy a tax of §270,000 
to aid the Nashville and Northwestern Railroad, June 4th. 
The first sermon in the new Central Baptist Church, South Nash- 
ville, was preached by Rev. Dr. W. H. Eayless, July the 3rd. 
The Mulberry Street Methodist Church was dedicated July the 
SSnd. The first passenger train from Nashville to Bowltag 
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Green went through, August 13th. August 24th a meet- 
ing was called of the subscribers to the new hotel project, when 
Maj. E. C. McNairy oflFered a resolutioa appointing John Kirk- 
man and Sam. D. Morgan Commissioners to act for the sub- 
scribers to the hotel, to be erected by John Overton, Esq., on the 
corner of Cherry and Spring streets, which was adopted; and the 
first spade pierced the soil for the present Maxwell House August 
17th. The presentation of General Jackson's gold snuff box 
to General Ward B. Burnett, of New York, took place on the 
19th of August. The celebration of the opening of the Win- 
chester & Alabama Railroad to Fayetteville took place the same 
day. A great " Opposition " meeting was held in Watkins' 
Grove, August 30th, and ten thousand people were said to be 
present. The remains of Lieut. Chandler, who died in 1801, 
were removed, under the auspices of the Historical Society, from 
the Sulphur Springs bottom to Mount Olivet; an immense pro- 
cession ; Hon. E. H. East orator of the day. 

The excavation of the foundation of the Church of the Ad- 
vent was commenced September the 3rd. The Hon. M< F. Maury 
delivered his celebrated lecture on the geography of the sea, be- 
fore the Historical Society, September 8th, 

The railroad draw-bridge was completed October 1st, and 
the first passenger train came through from Louisville 
October 27th. George T. Poiudciter, one of the editors of 
the Union and American, was killed by Allen A. Hall, editor of 
the News, in a street fight. On the 23rd of November, 1859, 
Major Elbridge G. Eastman, principal editor of the Union and- 
American, and the most influential political writer in the State, 
died suddenly at his residence in this city. 

Street sprinklers were introduced March 24th, 1860, Dr. 
Henry Carow was kilted by a young man named Truett, from 
Sparta, Tenn., who was intoxicated at the time. April 9thi 
a large fire occurred on Union street, the loss amounting to $30,- 
000. The National Typographical Convention was held in the- 
Capitol, May 7th, A grand parade of firemen occurred on 
the 17th. St. Cloud Hotel was burned May 21st; loss $10, 
000, Corner-stone of the Church of the Advent laid May the 
2Ist, by Right Rev. Bishop Otey, It was opened for services 



the 17th of April, 1870. The great National Temperance Asbo- 
ciation met here on the SSnd of May. On the 24th of July, the 
Board of Aldermen passed the ordinance to establish a paid steam 
fire department, which was promptly signed by the Mayor. Capt. 
John S. Dashiell was the first Chief. November 13th, the 
Rev. John Todd Edgar, pastor of the First Presbyterian Chnrch , 
died suddenly, universally beloved. On the 30th of December, a 
large meeting of citizens was held at the Court House, and great 
«xcitement prevailed in consequence of the election of Abraham 
Lincoln to the Presidency, and. the secession of South Carolina. 
Great excitement prevailed in tiie early part of 1861 in regard to 
the secession of South Carolina, Alabama and Georgia, and the 
election of Jefferson Davis as President of the Confederate States. 
Military companies were organized for home protection, the 
oourts were suspended, and everything was in confusion, even the 
United States Post Office being discontinued on the 6th of June. 
August l.'Jth, W. D. McNish was appointed Postmaster for 
the Confederate Government. 

It is simply impossible, in a brief paper like this, to go into 
detail in regard to the war, commenced in 1861. The State, as 
well as the city of Nashville, was decidedly opposed to separal- 
ing from the other States, as expressed by a popular vote, as welt 
as in other ways, until the firing on Fort Sumpter took place, 
which forced the people to lake the Confederate side. A volume 
would be necessary to give the history of the struggle in this 
State, and of legislative action prior thereto. We can give onlv 
a few meagre items, simply to preserve dales of important events. 

Intelligence of the capture of Fort Douelson reached Nashville 
■on Sunday morning, February 16th, 1862, and produced the ut- 
most consternation. The Legislature was convened, but speedily 
adjourned to Memphis, whither the public archives and money 
were also removed. Gen, A. S. J()hnson's army, concentrated 
at Bowling Green, commenced passing through the city and con- 
tinued until the entire force went through. Gen, Floyd was left 
to cover the retreat. It was a real panic. On the 18th,at night, 
the troops destroyed the Suspension Bridge and the Kailroatl 
Bridge, against the earnest protest of the leading citizens. On 
the 23d, the rear guard of the Confederate army left, and Gen. 
D, C. Buel occupied Edgefield with Federal troops. The next 
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day Mayor Cheatham, and a coramittee of citizens, Biirrendered 
the city, and the surrender took place on the 25th. Geu. Buel 
fJiid hia army couducled themselves, as did the citizens, with 
"marked propriety." The newspapers, whose publication had 
lieen suspended, resumed operations. Gov, Johnson acted OA 
Military Governor from March 12th, 1861, to the close of tbe 
war. He ousted the Mayor and City Cotmcii for refusing to take 
the oath of allegiance to the Government of the United States^ 
and appointed others in their place. A great many citizens, most 
of them leading men in society, and several of them ministers tff 
the Gospel, were arrested by order of Gov. J, and put into prisoiii 
A Union meeting was held in Nashville on the l'2th May. On 
the *24th, several newspaper offices were confiscated and their 
publication stopped. Gen. Forrest, Gen, Morgan and olhcrc, 
made occasional sorties about the neighborhood, which only 
frightened the citizens, without doing any partiiular harm. Bni 
the city was sometimes cut oil' from all commtiuicatioii with the 
outside world. Gov. Johnson levied specific contribntions on tbe 
wealthy, to aid the poor in procuring food. It is proper to say 
that he did not himself even see the money thus collected and 
disbursed. He entrusted it to others. Gen. Buel and his army- 
had left the city for the Tennessee river,and Gen. Rousseau took 
command in the latter part of August, but was succeeded by a 
man named Negley — not the regular officer, Gen. Jseglee, but a 
volunteer General. The battle of Lavergne, fifteen miles from 
the city, was fought October 7th, a signal little victory for the F-d& 
cral troops. Gen. Roseerans was in command in November, and 
made his headquarters here till the close of the war. Qen. 
Grant, as the Commander-in-Chief of the Army of the Cumber- 
berland, made his headquarters here for a considemble length of 
time. The result of the battle of Nashville, commanded by M^. 
Gen. George H. Thomas on one side, and by Geo. Hood on the 
other, is well known. After the struggle was over, a military 
ibrce was kept here for several years. The army officers and 
people got along very harmoniously together, and the removaF 
of the troops was generally regretted. 

Oct. 20, 18fi5, Champ Ferguson was hung, at the Penitentiary^ 
on account of war operations. On the 20th Nov., Wm. Heffi-aa 
was dragged from his carriage and murdered by some ruffians^ 



who were siibaequently apprehended, tried, convicted and hung. 
Their execution' took place January 26tb, 1866. 

During the latter months of this year, the city was full of 
thieves and robbers, and deeds of blood and robbery were fre- 
quent. It was unsafe to go out at night, without arms, A com- 
mittee of safety was appointed, and extra policemen placed on 
rtnty, until the turbulent spirits were arrested and imprisoned or 
driven from our midst. 

The system of letter carrying was introduced January 1, 1866, 
The Stacey House, now the Battle Hou.se, was opened the nest 
day. A destructive fire occurred on the Public Square, Jan. 9th, 
and Chaa. H, IMoore was burned to death. Dr. David T. Me- 
Gavock, a life-long citizen here, died January 7th, 

Street cars were introduced in March, 1866, the South Nash- 
ville line, of which Anson Nelson was President, being the first. 

The new Suspension Bridge, destroyed in the early part of the 
war, was completed June 21st, 1866. The Board of Health was 
established June 27th. Prof. Hayes made a balloon asceusion 
Sept. 20th. Rev. Dr. Samuel D. Baldwin, author of "Armaged- 
don," died Oct, 9th. A fire occurred Oct. 24th, on Cedar, Cherry 
and Deaderick streets, by which more than twenty houses were 
destroyed. Loss $300,000. 

On the 8th of March, 1867, the funeral obsequies of Col. De- 
Bow, the foimder and editor of DeBow's Review, and of Bishop 
Joshua Soule, took place. Ex-Mayor Andrew Anderson, died 
April loth, aged 72 years. He was for more than twenty years 
connected with the city government, and was highly esteemed. 

On the 14th May, a mutiny occurred in the Penitentiary, and 
there was an uprising of three hundred convicts. The mutiny 
was suppressed before any escapes were made. The east wing of 
the Penitentiary was burned on the 24th June. Loss $50,000, 

The large bell (the largest and finest in the city) was placed 
in the western tower of the First Presbyterian Church on the 
10th July. It was a present from Mrs. Adelieia Cheatliam, wife 
of Dr. W. A, Cheatham. July 26th, Wm. N, Bilbo, E-q., a 
lawyer, an orator, and a writer of considerable note, departed this 
life, Ex-Gov, Wm. B. Campbell died Aug. 19th, and Judge 
John S. Brien on the 6th of November. The Allowav residence. 
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next to the McKendree Church, was destroyed by fire December 
22d, 1867. 

Notliing worthy of note occurred in 1868. Col. A. W. Put- 
nam died on the 20th of January, 1869. He was the President 
of the Tennessee Historical Society, the author of the "Life and 
Times of Gen. James Robertson,'' and a lineal descendant of Gen. 
Israel Putnam, of Revolutionary fame. Work on the Tennessee 
and Pacific Railroad commenced June 17th, 1869. In the sum- 
mer of this year, the City Government was placed in the hands 
of a receiver, owing to the bad management of those who acted 
as mayor, aldermen and councilmen. Hon. John M. Bass was 
appointed by the Chancery Court receiver, and gave a large bond 
for the faithful performance of his duties. He discharged the 
trust committed to him with great fidelity, and to the entire sat- 
isfaction of the tax-payers. In the latter part of the year, the 
people elected men of their choice as mayor and aldermen and 
councilmen ; Mr. Bass made a full report, and turned the affairs 
of the city over to K. J. Morris, Esq., the new Mayor, and his 
colleagues of the City Council. 

The Hon. John Bell, one of Tennessee's noted politicians, died 
at Cumberland Furnace, Sept. 10th. His body was brought here, 
laid in state in the Capitol for one or two days, and buried in 
Mount Olivet Cemetery. The Maxwell House was opened for 
guests on the 22d Sept., 1869, by M. Kean & Co. 

The Post Office was removed to the corner of Cedar and Cherry 
streets, January 14th, 1880, its present location. Ex-Mayor 
John Hugh Smith died July 7th. The College Hill Foundry 
was burned Sept. 11th. Loss $27,000. The improvements on 
the Capitol grounds were resumed, after ten years' neglect, Oct. 
2()th, 1870. 

The Nashville Industrial Exposition committees were organ- 
ized on the 26th February, 1871, the building commenced on the 
17th March, and the Exposition was formally opened on the 8th 
of May. 

Dr. Wm. H. Wharton, a physician and minister of the Chris- 
tian church, died May 8th. Christina Neilson sang in Nashville, 
May 4th. The General Assembly of the Cumberland Church 
met in Nashville, May 18th, 1871. 



On the 10th April, 1871, our German citizens had a grand 
jubilee procession in commemoration of peace between France and 
Germany. The death of Kev. T. V. Moore, D. D., pastor of the 
First Presbyterian church, occurred August 5th, 1871. Judge 
W. K, Turner died on the 10th of the same month. On the 
19th November, the large and elegant Cotton Factory, in North 
Nashville, was put in operation, running over 75,000 spindles. 
Col. Saml. D. Morgan was President of the company, and had 
superintended the building from the very beginning, looking 
after the minutest details, as he had previously done in the 
erection of the Capitol. He was for many years one of our 
leading wholesale merchaiitfi, 

January ;i2d, 1872, a great lire occurred on Market street; 
loss $200,000. , Col. G. C. Torhett died February 14th. Mrs. 
Francis B. Fogg, one of ihe best and most benevolent ladiea 
that ever lived here, died on the 14th of March. A destructive 
fire took place on the corner of Market street and the Public 
Square. Loss $60,000. The epizootic, or horse disease, made 
its appearance in November, and nearly all the horses iu the city 
were attacked. The street cars stopped running, and oxen were 
in demand (or hauling goods to different depots. 

January 1st, 1873, a fire on the Public Square destroyed prop- 
erty to the amount of ^a.l.OOO. McCrae, Maury & Co.'s dis- 
tillery was burned January 28th. 

The Industrial Exposition was again o|)ened, May 1st, 1873, 
and was carried on with remarkable success for one month. 

The Tennessee Historical Society was re-organized in May, 
1874, and has been iu successful operation ever since. Its 
present officers are: Dr. J. G. M. Ramsey, President; Hon. 
John M. Lea, Vice-presidenI ; Gen. G. P. Thruston, Cor, Sec, ; 
J. 8. Cards, Treasurer; Dr. J. B. Lindsley, Librarian; and 
Anson Nelson, R. S. 

The new Cuinhcrlaii<i Presbyterian church was completed, 
April 22d, 1874. The corner-stone of the new Odd Fellows 
Hall was laid, with imposing ceremonies, on the 30th of June. 
Seplemlier I6th, the Fourth Annual Industrial Exposition was 
opened, with an imposing procession of societies and citizens. 
November 1st, the wliolesale house of T. J. Hopkins & Co. was 
destroyed by fire. 
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^^■^ The funeral procession to do honor to the memofy of AntTrew 
w Johnson, ex-President of the United States, es-Govenior, etc., 

I IB January, 1875, was unusnully large. The Hon. Josepk S. 

I Fowler was the orator of the day, 

I Policeman Frazer was killed April 30th. The celebrated 

I Whittle and Bliss meetings were held in April and Miiy, in the 

^^^_ old Exposition buildings, and created a profound impresston, 
^^^H Vice-president Henry Wilson visited the city in May. Work on 
^^^H the CiiHtom House was commenced November 17th, and tbe 
^^^^ corner-stone will be laid about the 1st of October, 1877. 
f Luck's Block, on Church street, was destroyed by fire, Jan- 

uary 13th, 187(i; loss $20,000. Five buildings were burned on 
South Market street, January 21st; loss $80,000. Mr. A, H. 
Hicks, the oldest queensware merchant in the city, and for more 
than forty years Librarian or Treasurer of the First Baptist 
church Sunday-school, died March 5th, The heaviest snow 
storm that had been known here for thirty years, occurred on the 
19th March. A convention of colored people, to benefit the 
race, was held in the Capitol, April 5tb, On the 26th May, the 
Jewish temple, on South Vine street, was dedicated, A grand 
Tobacco Fair was opened on the 13th June, 

The Centennial was celebrated with great eclat, by ringing of 
bells and other demonstrations of joy. All business was sus- 
pended. The post band was at the Cupitol before 6 o'clock, 
where 6,000 |>enple were a'^sembled. The exercises of the His- 
torical Society of Tennessee were exceedingly interesting. Prof. 
Thos. H, Huxley, the great English scientifit, was here in the 
early part of Septemlier, visiting relatives. Isaac Paul, Esq^ 
one of onr oldest and most benevolent citizens, died October 21st, 
aged 72 years. The first grain elevator was finished October 
aSth, by O. F. Noel <k Co, Another was completed and put to 
work iu 1877, with improved machinery, by Holding, Wtlkes 
A Hancock. Seven and a half inches of snow fell during 
Christmas week, followed by very cold weather. 

A balloon ascension, by Prof. Samuel A, King and Dr A. C, 
Ford, was successfully made on the 3rd of April, 1877, On the 
18th June, the mammoth balloon, " Buffalo," the largest in the 
"United States, went up with Prof King, Dr. Ford, J, B. Lillard, 
D. R, Dorris and J. M, Andrews in the basket. They landed 



ID Gallatin, and the next morning Prof. King and Dr. Ford 

ascended again and were above the earth nearly all day, landing 
hi Wilson eounty. They retnrned to Nashville nest day. On 
the 7th of May, the corner stone of the new MclCendree church, 
BOW in process of erection, was laid by the Bishops of the M. E. 
Church, South, with appropriate ceremonies, in the presence of 
» large assemblage of interested spectators. On the 26th of June, 
tke Merchants' Exchange was re- organized and opened for 
boeinesa. 

On the 29th August, the twenty-sixth annual meeting of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, opened 
its sessions in the Capitol. The history of their acts and doings, 
the cordiality of their reception, the diuings and the eicciirsions, 
are too fresh and familiar to require notice; besides, want of 
space prevents any proper reference to this meeting of the scien- 
tific and educational lights of the country. It would require 
several pages to do justice to the subject, 

The annual meeting of the Chiefs of the Fire Department of 
different cities of the United States, will assemble on the 4th of 
September. They, also, will be elegantly entertained, and our 
people will make it a visit to be remembered. Our own depart- 
ment has four steam fire engines, as many hose carts, one hook 
and ladder truck, with horses and all necessary appIiHnce», in- 
eluding 7,000 feet of hose. Capt. Wm. Stoekell is Chi.'f, and 
has been since the summer of 1869. Forty men are constantly 
ffO doty, to manage the four fire companies in difFerent parts of 
the city, and the hook and ladder company. Hall's teiegrnph 
Alarm has twenty miles of wire on poles, divided into four dis- 
tfiots, united by an automatic repeater, Connected with the 
wire are forty alarm boxes, nine gongs and three large bell 
strikers. The Fire Alarm Telegraph went into operation on 
Ihe 30th of January, 1875; cost $22,500. The cost of the de- 
partment is about $35,000 perannum. 

The citjgovernrnent eonsi.stsof a Mayor, ten Aldermen, twenty 
Councilmen, and the necessary public officers to carry on the 
business of the mnnicipality, including 39 policemen. The cify 
Is composed of ten wards. There are two telegraph companies, 

I tiro daily newspapers, two tri-weeklies, eight weeklies, seven 

^^^Btthlies, and two quarterlies. 



Nashville and Edgefield has at this firae forty-fourchurches, as 
follows: Methodist — white 10, colored 3; Baptist — white 5, 
colored 3 (oce of which has 1,600 memhers); PreshyteriaD — white 
5 ; Episcopal — white 6 ; Christian — white 3, colored 1 ; Cumber- 
land Presbyteriao — white 2; Hebrew — white 1; Lutheran — 
white 1 ; Congregational — colored 1 ; Catholic— white 3. 

The firat experiment with a telephone in Nashville was made 
at noon on the let of September, by Prof, Nipher, of St. Louis 
and Prof. Lovewell, of Wisconsin. The experiment was made 
by connecting the residences of Mrs. Ex-President Polk and 
Mr. A. G. Adams, on Vine street, the battery being at the house 
of the latter. It was entirely successful. The Professors wer« 
in attendance on the A. A. A, S, 

The new Merchants' Exchange, J. P. McGuire, President, is 
to be opened with appropriate ceremonies on the 6th of Septem- 
ber. President R. B. Hayes, with two or three members of the 
Cabinet, are expected in Nashville on the 19th. 

EDUCATIONAL ITBUf^. 

The Univeraity of Nashville was founded by the State of North 
Carolina, December 29, 1785, as Davidson Academy, Its name 
was changed to Cumberland College in 1806, but was incorpo- 
rated as the University of Nashville in 1826. It is an eleemo- 
synary, self-perpetnating corporation, and is under the control of 
neither Church nor State. In 1855, Montgomery Bell bequeathed 
to the institution a fund of $20,000. This now amonnts to near- 
ly ^60,000, and endows a grammar school. In 18-50, the Medical 
College was organized, and the attendance averages 175 to 200 
students. It is supported by fees alone. In 1875, the collegiate 
department was suspended, and its grounds, buildings and funds 
appropriated to a Normal College, sustained mainly by the Pea- 
body education fund. Tuition is free to young women and young 
men alike. Twenty-three acres of land, and four large build- 
ings, constitute the property of the University, and are valued 
at 8150,000, The Normal School is the only first-class school 
of its description in a region of 800,000 square miles. 

The heads of the University have been as follows: James 
Priestley, LL. D., President, 1809-15; and again 1819-20; 
Philip Lindsley, D.D., President, 1824-50; John Berrien Linda- 
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ley, M. D., LL. D., Chancellor, 1855-70 ; Gen. E. Kirby Smith, 
1870-76; E. S. Stearns, D. D., appointed in 1875, and now in 
service. 

The Public Schools of Na«hville. — In 1850-51, a few citizens 
agitated the question of establlsliing a syatem of genteel and ele- 
vated free schools, which finally aroused the Board of Aldermen, 
who, in the spring of 1852, selected Alfred Hume, long an emi- 
nent private teacher in Nashville, to visit various cities in which 
public schools were in operation, to see how they worked. He 
did so, and made a report to the Aldermen and the public on 
the 26th of August. The city then bought the lot on the corner 
of Spruce and Broad streets, to erect a building. The corner- 
Btone was laid on the ii*th of May, 1853, Dr. W, K. Bowling 
being the orator of the day. The house then and now known as 
the Hume building, was completed in 1854, and lormaliy opened 
for pupils on the 26th February, 1855. M. H. Howard, Esq., 
long a resident here, but now living in the city of New York, 
gave the lot on which the Hynes' building now stands, in 1859. 
The lot on which the Howard building now stands was purchased 
with the proceeds of the sale of lots donated to the city by Col. 
Andrew Hynes. The Hon. John Trimble donated the lot on 
which is erected the Trimble School building. The city now has 
seven school houses, with an average attendance of nearly three 
thousand. Joshua F. Pearl was the first Sujterintendent; S. Y. 
Caldwell iw the present Superintendent. Both were very happy 
selections. There are not over 500 scholars in Nashville that 
attfind other than the public schools — so well conducted and pop- 
ular are they in every characteristic that makes up a good school. 
They are maintained by taxation, at a cost of J55,000 to 60,000 
per annum. Value of school property belonging to the city, 
$150,000. 

Vandtrhitt University. — This magnificent institution, located in 
the western suburbs of the city, owes its foundation to the mu- 
nificence of Cornelius Vanderbilt, of New York, who, on the 
27th March, 1873, made a denation of «500,OCK), to which he 
afterwards added about 8200,000. Earth was broken for the 
main edifice September 15th, 1873, and the corner-stone was 
laid April 28th, 1874. The University opened October 3-4, 
1875, on which days suitable dedicatory and inaugurative si 
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were held. The sermons, addresses and proceedings were pub- 
lished in a volume at the time. The cabinet of minerals and 
rocks comprise about six thousand specimens. The apparatus for 
astronomical observations, for the school of physics, the chemical 
laboratory, etc., are not surpassed in this country. Professors 
N. T. Lupton, J. M. Safford, Alexander Winchell, W. L. Broun, 
L. C. Garland, J. C. Granbery, M. W. Humphreys, W. Ar- 
nold, E. S. Joynes, A. A. Lipscomb and J. M. Leech, occupy 
chairs in the departments of Philosophy, Science and Literature. 
A competent corps of teachers are in the Biblical, Law and Med- 
ical departments. 

Ward's Seminary, — The seminary for young ladies, under the 
control and management of Rev. W. E. Ward, occupies a fine, 
spacious building on Spruce street. It \yas chartered in 1867. 
The attendance is about three hundred pupils. Grounds and 
buildings cost about $50,000. It is patronized by young ladies 
from almost every State in the South. 

Dr, Blackie*8 School, — The school for young ladies, conducted 
by Dr. George S. Blackie, on South Cherry street, is a new insti- 
tution, comparatively, but well patronised. 

St, Cecilia's Academy, — This institution, under the management 
of the Sisters of the Order of St. Dominic, (Catholic), is situated 
on an elevated and lovely eminence north of the city, overlook- 
ing the valley of the Cumberland river. It was founded in 1860, 
and is well sustained. 

St, Bernard's Academy, — This is a Catholic institution, located 
immediately south of the Capitol, and is conducted by the Sisters 
of Mercy, who own the fine property occupied by the school. 

A school for boys, on Vine street, known as St. Mary^s school, 
is also a Catholic institution, well conducted and liberally pat- 
ronized. 

Fisk University was established by the American Association 
in 1866. It was known as the Fisk School till 1867, when it 
was incorporated as a university. It makes no distinction of 
race or sex, but the institution was especially designed for colored 
youth, and the students are composed almost entirely of colored 
persons. In 1871, a number of the students were organized as a 
singing band, known as the " Jubilee Singers," who, by concerts 
in the Northern States and in England, made clear of expenses, 
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$130,000, which was devoted to the purchase of a permaneBt 

site for the University, comprising twenty-five acres, in a beauti- 
ful siibiirb of the city, and to the erection of a fine building 
called Jubilee Hall. The singers are now engaged in their work 
in Eni-ope, raising an endowment of $100,000 fur the institution. 
The number of instructurs is fourteen ; the property of the insti- 
tution is valued at $200,000. The school has been remarkably 
successful. Prof. John Ogden was Principal of the University 
from 1866 to 1870; Prof. A. K. Speuce 1870-75, when Rev. E. 
M. Cravath was elected President, and Is now in service. 

The Central Tennes&e College, located in the southern part of 
the city, was organized in 1866, under the patronage of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, and is supported almost entirely by the 
Freedman'a Aid Society of that church. The buildings, valued 
at 845,000, are large and imposing. The school has been very 
successful, and has an average attendance of over two hundred. 
The Rev. John Braden, D. D., is the President, 

The Nashville Normal and Theological Institute, for colored 
pupila of both sexes, was opened by the American Baptist Home 
I Mission Society in 1866. The Rev. D. AV. Phillips, D. D., was 
then, as now, the Principal of the Institution. From an humble 
beginning, in obscure quarters in the northern suburbs of the 
city, it has grown toalmost gigantic proportions, am! now occupiea 
one of the largest and most elegant houses in the southwestern 
eaburbs, situated on a lovely and beautiful site. The grounds 
alone cost $30,000. It is in sight of, and not far from, Vander- 
bilt University. It is well patronized. 

There are several schools for very young children, where the 
I little ones are prepared for the public schools, which we have not 
time to notice. 

Prom ail of which it will be seen that Nashville is indeed a 
great educatioual center. 

CONCLUSION. 

We regret very much that we cannot refer to our numerous 
manufacturing establishments, our magnificent wholesale and re- 
tail store-houses, our numerous charitable secret associations, our 
hanks, insurance offices, railroads, our Tennessee Historical So- 
ciety, our medical schools, our private libraries, our orphan asy- 
loms, our noble institutions for the Insane, for the Blind, ete. 
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One word we must say in regard to the School for the Blind, 
sustained by State aid. They have, ever since the war, very 
much needed a suitable building for their poor unfortunate in- 
mates. The appropriations by the Legislature being too small, 
one of our most enlightened and liberal citizens (the Hon. John 
M. Lea) came to the rescue, and bought and gave the State an 
elegant house, with fine grounds attached, at an expense of 
$15,000, the buildings on which have been enlarged by the State. 
This timely benefaction has been an incalculable blessing to the 
blind throughout Tennessee. J. M. Sturtevant is the Principal 
of the school for the blind. 

It will be seen that many matters of small importance have 
been mentioned in the sketch, even to the exclusion ot matters 
of perhaps rare interest. This is done for the reason that it is 
important to save the minor items from oblivion, while more im- 
portant things will surelp be perpetuated. The object has been to 
point an index finger for others to write a better sketch in future. 
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example o* 97 

Report, 1876, extract fr<»m 19 

water, report of Prof. Nichols on 168 

Bowditch, Dr. H. J., on dampness and 

consumption 51 

Bowling, W. K., on sanitary reform ham- 
pered by outside population 98 

plan for improvement of Nashville 

lowlands , 40 

speech on public schools ...213 

Braden, John. President of Central Ten- 
nessee College 215 

Breezes, local at Nashville 175 

Brennan, T. L., secretary of Robertson 

Association 93 

Brien, Judge J. S., death of 207 

Briggs, Dr. C. S., assists Health Officer... 81 

Briggs,Dr. AV.T., 81 

British Commission on hard water 159 

on well water 158 

on zymotic diseases propagated by 

water 160 

British legislation on sanitary science 29 

Brock, Dr. Hugh W., on hygiene of school 

room and its surroundings 69 

B.rodie. Dr. C. A., appointed on Board of 

Health for Eighth ward 12 

Brooklyn, adoption of odorless machines 

in 37 

Brown, Aaron V., death ^'f 203 

Brown, Morgan W., death of 202 

Brown's Creek 136 

Bujhanan, Dr., on dampness and con- 
sumption 51 

Buchannn, Dr. T. B., appointed on Bo'd 

of Health for Sixth ward 12 

Bucket system, Cleveland Report on de- 
fects of. 36 

Buist. Dr. J. R., appointed on Board of 

Health for First ward 11 

elected Secretary of Board of Health 14 
re-elected *' '* "15 

resigns secretaryship ** ** 14 

Burials in City Cemetery, record of 60 

Burr, Aaron, visits Nashville 189 

o 

Cabell, Dr J. G., on inspection of Rich- 
mond 63 

Report on Hygiene and Public Health 87 

urges tree planting 58 

Caldwell, rf. Y., Sup't of Public School8..213 
Callender, Dr. J. H.. appointed on Bo'd 

of Health for Fifth ward 12 

meteorological observations of. 175 

Campbell, Dr. H. F., on registration in 

Massachusetts 18 

Campbell, General W. B., death of. 207 

Capitol, description of 198 

foundation laid 198 



Capitol grounds 56 

Hill 136 

*' purchased by State 196 

limestone 151 

fossils of. 151 

Care of prisoners 82 

Carels. Jos. S., Treasurer of Tennessee 

Historical Society 209' 

Carow, Dr. H., death of. 204 

Carroll, Governor W., death of 197 

Carter's Creek limestone 151 

Causes of death in Nashville in 1875 

Ill, 112, 113, 114 

in 1876 120, 121, 122, 123 

Census of Nashville, 1877, colored 106 

whites 105 

population by wards 107 

Central Basin 147 

Central Tennessee College 215 

Chandler, Dr. C. F., on well water in 

New York 43 

Chapman & Wanklyn on water analysis..l66 
Charleston, S. C, adoption of odorless 

machines in 37 

city physicians of. 81 

death rate in 25 

fills in, increasing death rate 40- 

hospitals created in by private charity 79 

Simons' observations on 87 

" on Board of Health in...'. 15 

Chnttanooga, Mortuary Report of 24 

Cheatham, Dr. W. A., appointed on Bo'd 

of Health for First ward 11 

Chemical determination of organic mat- 
ters in water 164 

Chiefs of fire departments meet in Nash- 
ville 211 

Chlorine in water 166 

receipt lor generating 74 

Cholera and measles in hogs 65 

Cholera and wells 46- 

Cholera, Asiatic, close of epidemic in 1866 52 

epidemic in 1866 - 12 

first case in 1866 12 

has no business in Nashville 93 

in Nashville in 1833 46 

in 1849-50 46 

in 1866 11, 47 

* * ' * estimate of deaths 

from 12 

in Nashville in 1873 43, 47, 93 

" cost of. 93 

** most prevalent on the 

outskirts 47 

not a mysterious disease 93 

origin of. 31 

propagation of. 31 

researches into ravages of in Great 

Britain 29- 

Cholera in chickens 65 

Christ Church built .192 

Churches in Nashville 212 

Cicero, Marcus TuUias, on the health 

giver 29 

on tree planting 57 

Cincinnati Epoch .148 

Cincinnati, 0.. city physicians of 82 

report on vigilance in disbursing sys- 
tem 78 

report, views on abattoirs 68 

Cities of U. S.. death rates in 129, 130^ 

other, death rate 131 

City Cemetery of Nashville 5^ 

continued by long sufiering good na- 

naturo 59 

opened 191 

record of burials in 60 

should be closed 69 

should be made a monumental park.. 59 
City Government of Nashville amends 
Board of Health bill 1861 12 
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"City Governm't of Nashville establishes 

Board of Health 12 

illegal step in the ca-e of Dr. Jones... 13 

City Park of Nashville, purcha.se of 59 

City patients in Univ. Hos|)ital for 1876..103 

City physicians <>l Chariest- n 82 

of Cincinnati 82 

of Nashville, Importance of appoint- 
ing 81 

Claiborne, Thomas W., public spirited 

citizen 95 

Clark, Dr. , plan for softening hard water 164 

Cleanliness enjoined in scarlet fever 74 

McClellan on 30 

of Cleveland 28 

of Louisville 29 

of Philadelphia 28 

of St. Louis : 29 

Dr. Wesley on 47 

Clergy, work of the. in public enlighten- 
ment 86 

■Cleveland, 0.. adoption of odorless ma- 
chines in 36 

and Nashville compared 32 

area of 97 

city physicians of. 82 

cleanliness of 28 

contnraination of well water in 44 

diphtheria in 31 

Kelley urges an abattoir in 66 

rer>ort on defects of bucket system.... 36 

report on odorless machines 36 

Climate and travellers 181 

of Nashville, excellence of. 173 

Ford on 171 

Cochituate water, analysis of 163 

Cochrane. Dr. Jerome, appointed Health 

Officer of Mobile 61 

on yellow fever in Memphis 92 

rigid inspection by 61 

Cold extreme of 1877 176 

Coleman. Jos., first Mayor of Nashville..l90 

College Hill limestone 149 

Commerce of ashville 95 

Compton. Dr. H. M., appointed on Bo'd 

of Health for Second ward 11 

death of. 15 

Conclusion 215 

Consumpt'n anddampness, Bowditch on 51 

Buchanan on 51 

Conwell. Dr. J. P., appointed on sanita- 
ry Committee 94 

Coroner's ottice, imperfections of Ten- 

nes.^ce Code in respect to 21 

suggestions in regard to improve- 
ment of 21 

Cox, Dr. C. C, urges establishment of 

abattoir in District ot Columbia 66 

Cravatte. E. N., President of Fisk Uni- 
versity 215 

Croton Writer, analysis of. 163 

Crutcher. Thomas, death of. 196 

Cumberlarid Church, General Assembly 

meets in Nashville .208 

Cumberland iliver, course of. 135 

gauge of 178 

inQu«'nce of on Nashville climate 177 

overflows of 177 

water 41 

*•' favorably compares with other.. 163 

Cyrtodonta bed 150 

fossils of 150 

u 

Damp cellars, Winsor on 52 

Dampness a cause of dise-<se 47 

and consumption, Bowditch on 51 

" Buchanan on 51 

caused by carelessness in alleys 49 

** defective gutters 49 



Dampness caused by faulty position of 

down spouts 49 

disease and drainage 61 

prevention of 47, 50 

remedies for 49 

undue causes of in Nashville 48 

Davidson county, inquests in, 1876 21 

Death of Andrew Anderson 207 

Judge Alfred Balch 202 

Dr. S. D. Baldwin 2i>7 

Hon. John Bell 2)8 

Hon. W. N. Bilbo 207 

Judge J. S. Brien 207 

Hon. A. V. Brown 2o3 

Hon. Morgan W. Brown 5o2 

Gov. W. B. Campbell 2i)7 

Dr. II. (arowe i04 

Thomas C.'utcher 1U6 

Col. J. B. Debow 207 

Rev. J. T. Edgar 105 

E. G. EastmHn 206 

Champ Ff»rgus«'n 206 

Thos. H. Fletcher 397 

Mrs. F. B. Fogg 1:09 

Robert Gilkie 187 

Hon. Felix Grundy 195 

General Harrison , 195 

Gen. W. i". Haskell .203 

A. H. Hicks 210 

President Andrew Johnson 210 

J. L. Marling 1103 

Dr. D. T. McGavock •.07 

W. McNeill 196 

Dr. T. V. Moore ':09 

Joseph Norvell 199 

L'jaac Paul "10 

G. T. Poindexter 204 

Col. A. W. Putnam 208 

Dr. John Shelby 103 

Hon. John Hugh Smith 208 

John Somerville 199 

Bishop Soule 1.07 

WilkinsTannehlll 203 

Robert Weakley 197 

Dr. W. H. Wharton 108 

Deaths, causes of, in Nashville in 1875... 

Ill, 112, 113, 114 

in 1876 120. 121, 122. 123 

Death rate, advance of. in Boston 26 

amelioration ot, in German cities 28 

in Glasgow 28 

in I'aris 28 

and increase of population, error in 

regard to 28 

diminution of 29 

ignorance in regard to use of term.... ■_7 

increased by fills 40 

normal or lowest 89 

of Baltimore 25 

of Charleston 25 

of Chattanooga 24 

of Disrict of Columbia 24 

of foreign cities. 1876 1*1 

of Knoxville 24 

of Liverpool 28 

of Memphis 24 

of Mobile 25 

of Nashville 22 

, •' causes of relatively high 22 

" increased by want of 

medical attendance.... 80 
** should not be above that 

of Cleveland 89 

of New Orleans 25 

of Richmond 24 

of Selma 25 

warns, the 26 

of cities of U. S. in 1876 129, 130 

Debow, Col. J. B., death of 207 

Deleterious eflfects of impurities in water I5S 
De Mon Breun, early settler 186 
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B. amelioration of death rate 
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JacksoD. Andrew. Attorney General ......188 

death of. J98 

Jenner'a discovery in small-poi 71 

Jerome, St., BraChospitalestabiiaheilbv,. 76 
Jeraev City. N. J. .abattoir established in 66 

addition of odorless machines In 37 

Johnson, Andrew, death of. 210 

Jonea, Dr. Heber, on odorlEss machine,, :16 
Dr. Joseph, eleetion as Health Officer 13 
Joynes, E. T,. Prof, in Vandetbiit Cul- 

versity .'...Hi 

Judge's SprlnB water, analysis of, 161,162, 
163,165. 

K 

Kearney, Dr. T. H., on the advantanii 

of abattoirs 9S 

Keller, Dr. E. H., urges an abattoir in 

Cloveiand 66 

Kent eompany waler, analysis ot- IM 

Kerohuvaf, Tbos. A., appoinU Sanitary 

Commission in Naiihvilie It) 

member of Board nf Health 14 

Kerrican. Martin, detailed aa SiiuiUry 

Inspeotor ofNashvUle 04 

Kirkpatrfok Hill 136 
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Lattimore, Dr. on fish like odor of water. 168 

Lea. John M., generosity of 216 

Vice Presirlent of Tennessee Histori- 
cal j^oeiety 209 

Lebanon. Tenn., meteorological observa 

tionsat 176 

Lebby, Dr., on death rate in Charleston.. 25 
Lee, D^ Benj., on cost of small-pox epi- 
demics 91 

Letheby. Dr., on wholesomeness of hard 

water 164 

Levy on hygiene, public and private, ex- 
tract from 11 

Lick branch 135, 136, 138 

Liebermeisrer on germ theory 31 

Liebig, Justus, on germ theory 32 

Lillard, J. B., aeronaut 210 

Limit of jurisdiction of Boards of Health 

extended 64 

Limestone, bed of common 150 

Capitol 151 

Carter's Creek 151 

Dove 150 

section of Xnshville beds 149 

Lind, Jenny, visits Nashville 201 

Lindsley, Dr. C. A., on continuous in- 
spection in New Haven 62 

Lindsley, Dr. J. B., assignment of as 

Health Officer 9 

Chancellor University of Nashville. ..212 

elected Health Officer 15 

Librarian of Tenn. Hist. Society 209 

report to Board of Health in Nash- 
ville 9 

Lindsley, Dr. Philip, President of Uni- 
versity of Nashville 96. 212 

Lindsley. Dr. V. 8., appointed on Board 

of Health for Ninth Ward 12 

assists Health Officer 81 

Liverpool, death rate in 28 

Lock ups, sujrge.-stions for 84 

Logan, Dr. J. P., elected President of 

Atlanta Board of Health 37 

London, eflfocts of great fire on plague of 29 

wator supply, analysis of. 165 

Louis Phillippe visits Nashville 189 

Louisville, Ky., cleanliness of 29 

Lowlands of Nashville 40 

Bowling's plan for improvement of... 40 

Lowell. Mass., filtering gallery at 167 

Lower Silurian '. 148 

Lowest temperature at Nashville 176 

Lupton, N. T., Prof, in Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity ^ 214 

invc'stisrations on Nashville water 168 

on drinkinpr water 155 

well and spring water 157 

on water sup])ly of Nashville 153 

Lyster, Dr. W. F., distinction between 

sewers and drains 58 

on drainage and health 52 

M 

Machinery, new pumping. 141 

Machines, odorless emptyinar 34 

Maddin. l)r. J. W.. appointed on Sani- 
tary Commission 94 

Maddin, Dr. T. L., appointed on Board 

of Health for Third Ward 11 

elected Wee President ot Board of 

Health 12 

Malaria and trees, Drake on 58 

Maney, Dr. W. B., appointed on Board 

of Health for Fourth Ward 12 

Manufacturing establishments of Nash- 
ville 95 

Marling, J. L.. death of ......203 

Marriages, registration of. 20 

Masonic Hall of Nashville founded 203 



Massachusetts, Adams on contamination 

of well wat^r in 46 

Campbell on registration of deaths in 18 
Folrom on registration of deaths in... 17 

in the lead in State Medicine 98 

registration of deaths in 17 

Report, extract from 51 

warning by Dr. Boardman on in- 
crease of death rate 27 

McAlister, Dr. J. W., assists Health Offi- 
cer 81 

McClellan, Ely, on oleanli: ess 30 

on losses caused by yellow fever in 

Savannah 91 

McEwen, John A.» on intellectual prog- 
ress of Nashville 96 

McGavock. Dr.. D. T., death of. 207 

McMurray, Dr. J. W., appointed on San- 
itary Commission 94 

elected Secretary of Board of Health. 15 

McNeill, Judge W.. death of. 196 

Medical attendance in Nashville, want 

of increasing the death rate 80 

men of Nashville, charity of 71 

men's work in State Medi ine 87 

Memphis, adoption of odorless machines 

in 36 

African mortality in 24 

assisted by Nashville 93 

hurt by deafness to doctors 93 

yellow fever in, facts connected with.. 92 
Menees, Dr. Thomas, appointed on Sani- 
tary Commission..... 94 

Meteorological observations of Callendar 175 

of Hicks 175 

of Lebanon 176 

of Signal Office 175 

of Stewart 176 

of Tavel 176 

record of Nashville, '75, A. C. Ford..ll9 
•* •* '76, '* •* ..128 

Methods of purification of water 160 

Mexico, war with 1199 

Michigan Board of Health on scarlet fever 73 
in the lead in State Medicine in the 

West 98 

laws of for contagious diseases 75 

State Board of Health on drainage... 50 
Middle Tennessee, health of early set- 
tlers in -. 47 

natural divisions of. 147 

Milwaukee, Wis., abattoirs about to be 

fitted up in 67 

Minor, Dr. Thos. C, on vital statistics... 21 

Mississippi, sediment of the 157 

Mobile Ala., death rate of 25 

organization of Board of Health in... 61 

small-pox in 71 

Mode of heating and lighting in Nash- 
ville, survey of. 109 

Money i)anics 191 

Monroe, President, in Nashville 191 

Moore, Rev. T. V., death of. 209 

Morgan. Col. S. D., Commissioner of new 

hotel 204 

President of cotton factory 209 

public spirited citizen 95 

Morrison, Dr. A., assists Health Officer.. 81 
Morton, Dr. J. W., appointed on Board 

of Health for Fourth Ward 12 

elected Health Officer 15 

urges removal ot Nashville workh'se 83 
Mortuary statistics of Nashville, Currey 

on 50 

in 1875, by ages 116 

'* by wards 118 

" cause of death 111-114 

" nativity 119 

" sex and social relations 115 

in 1866, by ages 125 

•* by wards 126 
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Mortuary statistics of Nashville in 1876, 

cause of death 120-123 

in 1876, nativity 126 

" sex and social relation 124 

Moses, the lawgiver, sanitary regulations 

of. 30 

Mount Olivet Cemetery laid off 203 

Municipal lines, unscientific system of... 22 

TSi 

Nash. General 187 

Nashborough 187 

Nashville, absence of public hospital in.. 78 

account of, by Bailey 188 

and Cleveland compared 32 

African population of 23 

a great educational center 215 

amount of sewers of 140 

o: water consumed in 141 

artificial and Nashville natural must 

correspond 96 

assists Memphis 93 

assists Shreveport, La 93 

banks chartered in 193 

blind asylum opened 197 

Board o' Health. See Board of Heatlh 
resolut'nson registrat'n ot ozone..l80 
territory embraced in jurisdic- 

of. 144 

Brief Annals of, Nelson 183 

causes of undue dampness in 48 

census of. See Census. 

centennial celebration at 210 

charity of medical men of. 71 

character of water of, Foster on 141 

cholera in. See Cholera. 

churches in 212 

churches built in 192 

city government of 211 

ordinance establishing Board of 

Health 16 

workhouse 83 

climate, influence of Cumberland 

river on 177 

commerce of 95 

construction ot sewers of. 139 

cotton factory organized 209 

Custom House began 210 

country round 148 

death rate in 22 

diphtheria in 31 

Dispensary, account of. 76 

establishment of. 76 

expenses of, 1875 77 

1876 77 

prescriptions filled. So. of, 1875... 77 

" 1876... 77 

rules of 76 

salary ot keeper of 76 

duty of in regard to cholera 93 

duty to be an exemplar of effects of 

preventive medicine 88 

earthquakes in 196 

elevati' n of. 147 

barometer at 119 

epidemics in 93 

epoch 148 

events of war in 205, 206 

excellence of climate of 176 

facilities for drainage 1.33 

Female Academy 199 

financial crisis 194 

fire alarm t(!lejrraj)h established 211 

department of 211 

fires in 194, 200, 203. 207, 208, 209, 210 

first balloon ascension in 202 

books printed in 190 

church in 188 

city government of. 189 

daguerreotyes in 195 



Nashville, first deith in 189 

first divided into wards 192 

grain elevator in .210 

Legislature meets in 190 

male child born in 187 

marriage in 187 

newspjiper in 189 

passenger train to 201 

physician in 188 

popular lectures in 195 

puolic school in 201 

settlement of. 186 

steamboat in 190 

store in 188 

survey of. 187 

taxes in 188 

telegram received in .....200 

telephone in 212 

water works 41 

flat lands of .148 

Ford on the climate of. 171 

future of. 94 

gas company chartered 200 

heat of, Safford on 149 

highest temperature of. 176 

House of Industry established 194 

impositions on the charity of 79 

incorporation of 190 

Industrial exposition organized .208 

intellectual influence of 95 

*' progress of, McEwen on.. 96 

inspection of. 64 

Jewish Temple dedicated 210 

latitude of 119 

letter carrying introduced 205 

local breezes at 175 

'* storms at 174 

longitude of. 119 

lowest temperature at 176 

lowlands of 40 

Lunatic Asylum built 193 

manufacturing establishments of 95 

Maxwell House opened .207 

Medical Society, acti< n on cholera, in 

1866 U 

Merchant's Exchange organized 211 

meteorological record of for '75, Ford..ll9 

'7G,Ford..l28 

mistake in original plan of. 55 

mortuary statistics of, Currey on 59 

for 1875, by ages 116 

by wards 118 

*' causes of death 111-114 

** nativity 117 

" sex and social relations. ..115 

for 1876, by ages 125 

•' by wards r7 

causes of death 120-123 

nativity 126 

" sex and social relations. ..124 

narrow limits of, an anomaly 97 

need of- trees around 55 

new hotel in 2<)4 

newspapers in 211 

no sewers in 54 

iNormaland Theological Institute 215 

Odd Fellows' Hall built .209 

outside population an error 97 

penitentiary built 193 

perfected system of sewerage for 140 

physicians, assistance rendered H'lth 

Officer by 81 

population of 23 

in 1823 191 

powder magazine explodes 197 

prevention of sickness in 90 

press, liberality of in sanitary matters 88 

public schools of 213 

railroad bridge made 206 

rain .all at 179 

registration of deaths in 19 
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Nashville rejects Constitution of United 

States 188 

relieves Pittsburp 198 

*' starvinpr Ireland 199 

'* Vicksburg 195 

rocks of 148 

Sanitary Commission appointed 94 

*' reform in 9, 11 

schools in 213 

schools for the blind 216 

secession in 205 

severe winters in 176 

should be a city, not a village 98 

situation of. 135, 173 

small-pox prevented by action of 

Board of Ilealth 71 

snow fall at 179 
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